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Wrap thee up a«» I may, still, O ! my subject, art thou diffi- 
ciilt to handle ! To produce thee at once in thy nude state 
before the reader, T find, is impossible. As an epicure turneth 
over and over with his silver fork the viand upon his plate, and 
hath fastidious doubts whether he will venture upon it at all, so 
do I hesitnte delicately with my subject at the very commence- 
ment. In order to introduce it gently, — to hint it afar off as it 
were, to the gentlemen, 1 have upon profound reflection given 


* It can be of little ronstequence to the public to know how this disser- 
tation, as the author quaintly entitled it, fell into my hands. The author 
w-ns a clerk in one of the houses of business here, and suddenly disappear- 
ed H short time ago and no one can tell what has become of him. In 
apireamnce he was a lanky, withered looking, jwle fhced man. with ascar 
acriiss his nose, a cast in one eye, and stammered much. He had on 
when last seen a thread-bare black coat, a scarlet waistcoat, sky-blue 
inexpressibles and yellow boots. Of l^is hat I can say nothing myself; 
but 1 am informed it was a shocking bad one. minus the lining and the 
name of Townend being legible at the bottom. He has left behind him 
a poor little girl wholly unprovided for, but whom two or three humane 
individuals are seeking to piacg in the lilartlniere. The publiidienorthe 
Uetiffal Annual, too, on hearing that her Ihtlierhad left some papers beliind 
him which bad Mien into my hands, vmy considerately, and generously 
offered, if 1 undertook to make them presentiU)le to the public, to place any 
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a title redolent of ambiguous (.ircek and ("arthafrinian* Latin, 
iiut the ladies ! ^h! there’s the nHt for iiow to get over the 

introduction of the matter to therilj^^plain Jsnglish, — how to 
lessen the awkwardness of the popping out of an abomination 
that must nevertheless he revealed, puzzles the will. 

Wortliy reader, ' hast thou ever had to introduce to a fair 
jend a gentleman with some shockingly ugly name soldered 
Destiny to his existence, like copper to gold? You dread to 
^^Iphounce, that is, to attempt to pronounce, ihe name, for fear of 
Twisequencea. 0 the inextricable horror of such a situation ! 
Never, dear Agnes, shall 1 forget thy quick hut unconscious 
look of 8ur]>n-e, when I read aloud the name on the card of 
that stout gentleman, who was in the room almost as soon as 
his card. The look plainly expressed “Mister uhiit, in the 
name of goodness;” for the name was really a tremendously 
ludicrous one. Most awkwardly did 1 perform my task of 
introduction ! 1 could only screw up courage to look at het‘ 

once, for I could perceive by the hundredth pait of a glance 
which 1 dared to give, tliat there was mischief working about 
the corners of that (piiet mouth. However, she by a sublime 
eifort of volition overcame the temptation. As for me, I am 
free to confess that a downright equestrian cachinnation would 
have been, 0 ! such a relief! But even at such a terrible 
moment, an impeiious sense of propriety constrained the cxcita- 

suri^na that mny accrue from the sale of this yeor's Aunnal to the credit of 
the young FiKlgiatia, in the Governhienf Savings' Bank. 

Hy (aiA: has been principally to condense and prune. I have accord- 
inglyeleared the text of mutib extravagant matter, though enough remains 
inwall conscience. Of the balaara rejected, there was a long digression 
about the Oglanders, whom he inferred to have been emigrants firom the 
land ef Canaan; anotlier inf)»ning that most of the Roman geullemen 
drove their cabs, iVnm the word cohalinsi tn another passage he rendered 
' bos a pig-like ox— bnt enough of snehtrash*^. G. 

* Quasi imaica. 
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tion to evaporate iti sundry anomalous little grunts, and clear- 
ings of the throat as it were. My friend ever after was unable 
to accomplish the desperate orthoepy of that gentlentan's 
surname, and to this day alludes to him as, ** the man with the 
name.” 

W'ould not such a title as that of the Man mth the name, 
be a capiial one for a novel or romance ? We have already “ the 
man of feeling,” “the man of refinement,” and I know not 
how many mans besides; but “ the man with the name”-^ 
O Colburn, thou Mscenas of Publishers, thou wouldst give 
me, 1 am sure, three hundred pounds sterling for such an idea 
fully worked out into three volumes, taking care, however, to 
hint darkly that the work was confidently reported to be the 
production of a certain lord, or the son of a peer, at least. On 
my life, the very conception of such a work, and the three 
hundred pounds, is refreshing. Imagine my hero sojourning 
onwards, through a scries of most intensely brilliant and inter- 
esting adventures, to near the close of the third volume ; but 
his name as yet, for reasons most cogent, a profound secret. 
He should be most brave, but yet most gentle. He should 
be altogether handsome, fascinating, superb in his conver- 
sational powers, particularly well versed in languages, highly 
informed and accomplished, altogether loveable and most lov- 
ing ; but tiien, as sure as fate, and as fixed as the Styx-swom 
oath of .love, his name should be Fitz Brummaoem Brim- 
stone Macfiodlestick ! yes, and he should be under a vow 
never to change it. Header, I am most serious when 1 tell 
thee that this romance should end with as deep and tragical 
a pathos as the “Bride of Lammermoor.” All should ad- 
vance pretty prosperously until the moment of declaring' the 
name at the altar. There is deep silence and hushed expecta- 
tion* At length with an-xeiTort of desperate calmness, delibe- 
b3 
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rately and slowly, the hero opens his lips and perpetrates the 
eacophony. O! what a group for a pencil like Keitch's ’ 

^ The bride gives one shriek of shrill horror. Fitz- Brummagem — 
but 1 am overpowered by my feelings and must lescrve the 
full catastrophe for a more befitting occasion. 

The lamented Charles Lamb lias sketched out a similar idea 
in a lighter vein, in his pleasant little comedy of Mr. Tl. li is 
really no affectation on my part, when 1 declare that I expe- 
rience about as much reluctance to come to the point and 
plain English of my subject, as Mr. If. did to disclose his own 
frightful cognomen in all the rcpulsiveness of its full length. 1 
am like one who has a favor to ask, and hums and haws 
awfully about it. You know by the pliancy of the knee of such 
a person and his mode of taking a chair, that he has some- 
thing most likely of an impossible nature to solicit. He asks 
the kindest questions respecting your health, and that of your 
wife, child, sister,^ mother, grandmother, and even great-grand- 
mother if you have one. His anxiety after their welfare 
appears to he exceedingly great. He is most genealogically pes- 
tiferous in his enquiries; but nevertheless you are aware of him. 
You perceive in yourself an instinctive phobia of what's to come, 
—a sympathetic shrinking of the nerves. At last out holts 
the atrocity ! He wants an introduction to some person pecu- 
liarly exclusive ; or he wishes you to digest a huge heap of 
papers and draw up a memorial for him of liis endless, head- 
less and tailless case of wrongs, grievances, sufferingh, oppres- 
sions and Peter-Peehleisms ; and a letter of recommendation of 
the same, and of himself, to some judge, or secretary, or board, 
or head of a department, or even to still higher powers whom 
m such a humble individual as myself, 

* E’en to name would be unlawful.* 

1 do dilly-dally with my subject, like a terrier with a 
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musk-rat in the corner, which he knows cannot escape him, 
but which he abhors the idea of coming to closer quarters 
with, not tliat he fears its power, but that he has a repugnance 
to that curious perfume.” At length the rat makes a bolt to 
be ofT — ^l)ut it is all in vain ; there is heard ** a melodious 
tiyang,” commonly yclept a squeak, and the business is settled. 
Were it not that it might involve a charge of plagiarism, this 
paper most assuredly would have been entitled ** Horrio 
MYST i.HiLb.” Even still, 1 have vacillating thoughts of roain- 
taiiiiiig a profound inysteriuusncss tliroiiQ:h a goodly number of 
pages, keeping the curiosity of the reader on the constant screw 
by a sort of lialf intimated promise, that his curiosity shall 
eventually be satisfied j and just as the veil is about to be 
raised, vanishing at once like a ghost at cock-crowing. 

^ Eiit 1 will not act by thee in this unhandsome manner, most 
indulgent reader, for such J expect to find thee. No. Behold I 
make a magnanimous effort, but do nut thou faint outright when 
I tell thee honestly, and without further circumlocution or 
digression, that the subject of this paper is killing yottr pig. 
Of course you will unilcrstand me as using the phrase not in the 
professional sense in which it would be understood by the 
formidable artistes of the Tiretta Bazaar ; but metaphorically, 
metaphysically and poetically. Guarded as this disclosure is, 
1 fear you will at first be shocked at my having chosen at all 
what you may be pleased to deem such a low subject. But 

patience and shuffle the cards nothing that bears upon 
human comfort and the reverse, or on the condition of masses 
of our fellow creatures, can fall below the dignity of grave 
research. 

1 beg most distinctly that I may not be misunderstood by 
sportsmen who rejoice in the noble and beautifully designated 
science of pig sticking,*’ as meaning any, the slightest, covert 
r5 
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offence against them. 1 protest also against any supposed 
joke at the expense of the, so called, ** swinish multitude,’* not 
even excepting a single '*epicari de grege porcum.” Neither 
^t it be supposed, I entreat, that any person whatever, having 
a trace of the cloven foot in his name or patronymic, from Friar 
Bacon to Lord Verulam and the Ettrick Shepherd, is aimed at 
in these speculations^ Moreover, should any of the descendants 
of •* the Boar of Ardennes” be in existence here or elsewhere, 
1 trust to ‘ be readily credited when 1 state that not a single 
allusion personal to them has been contemplated by the author 
of this brief dissertation. 

These disarming remarks, it is to be hoped, will have the 
effect intended, and so I proceed at once to the consideration 
of that old and curious art, killing your pig. The origin of 
the phrase itself, is scarcely to be traced through the darknes\ 
of by-gone ages. 1 found in the course of my enquiries 
respecting the important point of its etymology, sonic com- 
mentators inclined to the opinion of its being derived from the 
word pique, as much as to say that the just perceptible feeling 
of displeasure you had towards another, was brought to au 
abrupt, if not violent, issue. Others deem tliat we are to look 
to the ancient lerne or Erin and Caledonia, for the origin of the 
phrase, since pigge is the Celtic for the jar or pipkin in which 
^ water is contained. I hate all corruptions, and the word 
wkUky is a vile corruption. Johnson very satisfactorily sums 
up the whole question in these words — ** a spirit drawn from 
barley.'* Now the real word is Uitge pronounced Uiskk with 
au akturate; and out of this tohuky has been manufactured. 
Bm or water, it only half tho word; the other moiety is 
life) pronoun^ something like the Be« .of the 
rapidly and with an aspiraie. "Water of 
If^g^licmrpioetieal how Oriental iti^f it isquite satisfac- 
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tory as to the origin ofthe Gael, being anterior even to the Pelasgi. 
Thatt however, is not the point, but the word pigge. Now the 
consternation that would be caused by the falling down of a 
messenger carrying a pipkin of the ** Uisge”^sraashingthe same 
and losing the precious contents (not by military « or other hu- 
mq.n absorption,'’ but that which is the least relished of all, the 
terraqueous 0 cosily be conceived. SucK a person might 
well be said to kill his pigge^ 

At first I felt rather disposed to reject with patriotic indig- 
nation what 1 considered the somewhat disparaging theory pro- 
pounded by a friend, (embalmed be thy memory Lord Castle- 
reagh, for the felicitous comprehensibility which your habitual 
use of that convenient term has given it!) hhiging upon St. 
Andrew and his pig. 1 have since, from the force of honest 
qonviotioii, been constrained to give this matter more serious 
consideration. Pigs when young, no one can justly deny to 
be pretty ; and we find the word " pigsney/’ used by Chaucer 
as a term of endearment. All young things are pretty, save 
unfledged crows, and the frog infants we call tadpoles. An 
amiable pigling, or a learned one of a more advanced age, might 
become a pleasant companion, especially at a mofussul station, 
or in a bermitage. Fancy, however, the horror of your recog- 
nizing the first (your own particular pet) couchant upon a mas- 
sive dish with its ** crackling” done to the very turn that would 
please and a lemon in its month; or the head of the 

latter cohosh^ (as Herald King alarms would say,) and pickled, 
borne upon a dish of silver ! Observe that 1 mention the lemon 
in the mouth with respect. Some writers would say ** stuck in ' 
ht$ moutb”-^I protest against the supposition ef ever dreamiiif 
even, of the impropriety of such an enjareision^ 
my perhaps peculiar and 'grave impressipni; on the 

expression would be unbecoming. Whp, 1 would laia ask the 
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candid reader, li )s a roasted pig a lemon always (aye ever and 
without exception) in its mouth ? .Aye; answer me that, and 
thou shalt be to me as Great Apollo ; for since ever I could 
’ reason, this has been to me one of those impenetrable mysteries 
that haunt the mind, and stretch it upon the very rack of 
curiosity. Strange to say Vhen you deem that lemons arc jio 
where procurable, when you suppose that such things have 
vanished from off the face of the earth, up comes your roasted 
pig grinningly, with one between his masticators ; and looking as 
proud of the prize, as we may coufdude Venus to have done 
vdten Paris with a profound and peculiar smile, handed her 
that awful apple. How the lemon cornea there 1 never could 
discover, and after many ycar^* deep cogitation, I feel bound 
to express my solemn belief, that tlie cook and khansamah 
have nothing whatever to do with it. Mo; there is some 
inexplicable, and even supernatural, agency in the whole 
affair. If I cannot say how it came there, as little can I 
venture to assert why it came there, or wdiat becomes of it 
afterwards ; for such a lemon disappears as it conies, between 
the creature’s jaws and is seen no more. May there not be 
something deeply Egyptian and Hieroglypliical in the thing ? 
I wonder the Asiatic Society do not offer a medal for the best 
Essay on the subject. With the assistance of those erudite 
and distinguished members of the Royal Asiatic Society, Malia 
Rajahs Kunjeet Sing and Kali Kissen, we might po^bly get 
at the root of tliis mystery. Ts there any passage in the works 
of those eminent Archasologists, Dr. Young and M. Champol- 
Ikm, (for 1 have not them at hand for reference) that would 
tftrov any light on the question? It is well known that a 
't^lehrited hero of the “ Highways and Byeways” of England 
la othet days, proceeded to Tyburn sucking an orange* 
.^^^hether Avershaw did this in respectful adherence to the 
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eti4\iette on such oucaBions by his peers had and observed, or 
in conformity to the example of other illustrious characters of 
his class, it is not easy to decide ; but the probability is, that 
he had precedent and high authoiity for it, for Avershaw, hap 
what might, was a man “ to stand by his order.” Here also 
there might have been shadowed forth a deep meaning, a sort 
of demonstration of dying in the profession of Orange principles. 
Be tliat as it may, in respect to the lemon, I have in vain 
consulted Lord Bacon’s essay on the wisdom of the ancients 
for the elucidation of the matter; but leaving that for the 
present undecided, I must confess, tliat I never have seen a 
four-footed living pig, with a lemon in its mouth. 

As respects the pig which tradition has vested the proprietor- 
ship of, in the tutelar Saint of Scotland, we can only picture to 
ourselves the consternation among his flock at its being missed, 
and then discovered, as was most likely to bo the case, to have 
been stolen and slain by some rural Caccus. We can further 
suppose the horror of the people lest a morsel of the Saint’s pet 
should perchance find its way into their cooking pots or their 
mouths. To this simple fact most likely is attributable the 
natural repugnance, even to this duy, of the Scottish, to tlie 
animal living or dead ; you never see one on the table, at the 
anniversary feast of the tutelar Saint. 

May not tithes have bad something to do with the origin 
of the phrase killing your pigl That, however, in these ticklish 
times, when party spirit runs so high upon it, is too delicate 
and too difficult a subject for me to meddle with in any way. 
Without incurring a risk of giving offience, I may nevertheless 
suppose a nice fat tithe pig set apart for his Reverence. Roger 
has the very responsible charge of seeing it home to the 
Faxsonage from Farmer Bloomfield’s. A pig, be he a tittup 
one or otherwise, has, of all creatures, a decided aversion to 
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proceed in a rectilinear coui-se. To the great puzzlement and 
even terror of honest Roger, the pig under consideration, 
flounders into a river and is drowned, or fulls over a precipice, 
Vnd is thus, in either case, spoilt for all purposes of recherche 
cookery. Who can deny that Roger, in the case supposed, 
has killed iiis pig with the Padree Saliib 1 

Conversing one evening with Mr. , the extent and variety 

of whose research into historical lore (especially relative to 
England) are well known ; he asked me if 1 had ever read 
the curious little old M. S. biographical sketch, in black letter, 
of his patron the Knight of Fenchester by Friar Mendez de la 
Bunce.* 

Not having been so fortunate, 1 of course replied in the 

negative, on which Mr. sat down and (such is the 

vigour of his memory when any thing makes an impression* 
on it) wrote the following extract from recollection ; premising 
that Mendez de la Bunce was a personal fnend of Matthew 
Paris wliom he survived many years ; that he had modernized 
the style of spelling a good deal in order to render it more 
intelligible; and that the original tract belonged to the library 
of that very eminent antiquary Sir Robert Cotton, which was 
so unjustifiably seized upon by tliat political Janus, (these 

are Mr. ’s own words not mine,) King Charles I. When 

books were returned to the injured Knight, de Bunce’s 
S. dropped out at the foot of the stairs, and was found by 

the butler, who showed it afterwards to the Chaplain who 

but why pursue the progress of the tract from that time to this 
till the period of its being deposited in the British Museum, 
where Mr, -^—‘assures me it is now to be seeni It would 
be' a sheer work of supererogation. I have Mr. — ’s word 

» > ; 

i J WM a cadet of the ancient ftunily of the Bonnee* of Lancadiire. 
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for it, and if others should not be sat lied, let tliem go to the 
British Museum aud judge for themselves, 

* It was after the batUo of Evesholtn which rescued the King, his grace, 
out of the handes of Lcii ester and restored a pros{iect of prosrierity and 
joyaunee to the kiiidome, that Pr.nce Eduarde as well as the King so- 
journed at Luiidomie. There was upholden in the Prince his especialle 
Rigiimid do la Picqiie, Esijuire lo the vuiilianntc Knight of Eenches- 
ter- The saide flsquire was a mmiiie of a riiinlie and sldluortii presaunco, 
and of wantoiiue and riicry tispect. He hndde waiidred (lirough many a 
fayre and Ihrre cutdrie and been lo llicrusalcm and Sayiit IVler his shtine 
and niony nio. The Pnuce did j take grote delighleiii his tales of chext' 
lerie and jonglerir, and of fcnics of outrance in tiio Hoitic Lande. The 
Esquire had, morooccr, inoche sk>Ue of right niery syngj-ng of tnadrigals 
and melodics, tvith ue lesst; kuolcge of fantasies and reliersing of the old 
poetries. These the yonge maydens aleaais moche atfected and it was his 
woute to make unto ,thcm gyftrs of frontlettr^s, fylietlcs, partlettes and 
bracclcttes. Now this was mighty pleasante for a l> me with the yonge wim- 
men but grot dolour begotten of it was to one of them, Edcrlinc to wit, daugh- 
ter of Empsoii lluftleridge an old Yeoman of the Kiiige his guarde. As oft 
ashemeeicth her he saiuelii her worchipfiillie and grot desyre had the 
twayne to be it^other. Ne wonder that the mayden sbouIUe holde him 
in moche estiinacyon and at grot pr>ce fur lie was a fayre manne in his as- 
pect and ’hariodr and perfyt in his dryiikynge. But soth to saie, bitter, 
nesse was the iVuite of, their dalyaun^-e ; Imt whether he by perjurie 
took tbe Hvauntage, or os was after mayiitayned that he was secretly 
espoused to lier. He that loketh unto the hewt oniie well knoetb. It sutHceth 
that the damsePs conditioii gave token that she ere manie daies should 
become a nurrice, hut to no aliene chyide, whereat her brother, a horse- 
breaker and monger about the court, became so wode and distraught, that 
be avouched fearfull vengeance— and one daie meeting him soddenlie as he 
was mounting his stede in companye with severall Knelghts and Esquires 
in attendance about the Prince Eduarde, (who was then preparing to 
join Sante LOAvis in Africa) the saide manne by name Walteri'e, did drawe 
the knif or short swerde that was yhidden under his cloke with the which 
he ystabbed the unfortunate Esquire to tlie hart that he incontinently died 
upon the spot, before a messe coulde be saide for the comforte of his sowle 
or the last onetion of the Churohe ootiMe he administered: The miirtherer 
did atraigbtlie flee and quod the Prinee’-^^* The dog Walter RnfSeridge 
halh ykylled my poor de la Picque, run my mery men and kyll him lURe 
a rurr for this most foiile and blondye deede, albre he take to sanctuary " 
The men at armes soon getting fm the kybes of the qiui^herer did on the 
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spot reqnite him flcconling to hiii dest^rvinfcg ; but the Prince Ediiarde wiig 
neevy nnd Rreeved morhe nt (he dethor the compiimon who oft hoRiiileil 
him of cay re; and from the dwlJle displenanre of the Prince, and llie 
godden veiiReniince thot fnlloned the murther of de la Picqiie, it became a 
NlinR<'.'«hoiit4)te Court that when a inauue came to andden disfavour he 
had k> lied his Pique » 

I cannol telJ what others may think ofthe above; but for one 
little cireurnstanee 1 should myself have been satisfied with it. 

When I had finished reading it, (Mr. ’s hand writing 

though not entitled to be considered as caligrapby, is very 1e< 
gible, ) 1 hapiiemed to look up quickly, and there was a sort of 

equivocal smile on Mr. ’s face which did cause a shade of 

suspicion to pass over my mind. I deem it proper to mention 
this circumstance, lest the reader should suppose that 1 was a 
party to any attempt at foisting a make-believe extract upon him. 

The science of Suiscido undoubtedly da^es from the remotest 
antiquity. What is history itself, indeed, but one vast limbo* 
of Suiscide 1 Turn to any part of the world and it is the same. 
It is not my intention, however, to enter into details ; but to 
satisfy myself with an illustration of the practice having been well 
understood in our own country at a period comparatively re- 
mote. In the third scene of tlie 1st Act of Macbeth the three 
witches enter amidst thunder. " Where” — asks the first witch 
of the second—** where hast thou been Sister V* The answer 
is splendidly comprehensive and te the point — *' Killing swine” 
— just as if she had said in other words ** engaged in Chceridio- 
phonosy.” O ! that die world were more indulgent to the 
idea/ and less literal! Of that Egeria of the mind, as the 
author of the “ Pilgrims of the Rhine” beautifully calls it, 
be further exquisitely adds— 

*l0notttisrBatneG<«i(4erT Doweaik 
A gift, tkon calmXi ua with }U guikird seeming. 

is a way ward cMId^hy mntlier task 
IstUD to rbek its cradle to sweet dreandng ! 

Ibndter as Consoler ! Dost thou not 
&iild altars in our hearts to ike Sttb^e ?* ‘ 
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Tliere is much, much in the Tragedy of Macbeth which 
is not at all understood. How often have 1 been shocked at 
seeing the whole machinery, so to speak, of tlie weird Sist^, 
Hecate, white spirits and grey, and all that mingle may, 
converted into an unmeaning mask of low buffoonery ! Consider 
tlie* matter ideally, and you will view it in a different light* The 
fact is that you are to understand the weird Sisters as speaking 
with a degree of fore-knowledge — as, three Sibyls in a man- 
ner. But lest there should be any mistake, 1 will further shew 
the result of deep study of the subject, and make it so manifest 
that he who runs may read. The cauldron is the Calcutta 
Press, the thunder is public opinion, and the witches are 
(saving their presence) die Kdiiors of the daily papers. The 
One, observe, calls the other sister, and in Editorial language 
nothing is more common, and indeed, amiable than for one 
Editor to write of a cotemporary as ** our {btrother.*' To the 
question of where she has been, the answer has been already 
shown — " killing pigs,” that is to say, Editota muset of ne- 
cessity, in maintenance of public rights and freedom of discus- 
sion, be in the frequent commission of ChCBridiojdionosy. 1 
appeal to themselves if they do not often find that they have 
killed pigs, even when they were not aware thay wete doing voy 
thing of the sort. Bat let us proceed a little further with , the 
true or cabalisdeal explanation of the shrewd tmtiis, that lie in 
this passage as in a well. 

Ut WitcA^A sallor^s wUS Saii cheSnuta in luir UP, 

And nounch'd, fout monnck^, and monncb^d GH.re m, eiiniai s 
Aroint 1^, tlierafnp^bd ronion crin^,. 

The sailor’s y^ifi is the Hon^bie Gpo^y, ^ho Jgcmn time im- 
memerial has^ been looked upon hf nte^tee of Asia as 
a mysterious sort of old kdy, and tbdt be efilM 

undying one,*’ The ebesnnte whmb >b« ;i)# kfW lap were 
c 
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the China trade, and the commeice of India to a certain ex- 
tent, the cotton, Uio saltpetre, the silk, etcetera, etceteia At 
these the worthy dame ** mounchM, and mounch d, and mounch d * 
— and said ** aroint thee, W it< h * whenevei any ot the ( onduct^ 
ora of the press wished her to be a little more social m regard 
to the chesnuts in her lap. One moio illustration, and 1 tear 
myself away from this exceedingly interesting subject. 

3<2 HifcA— Showme show me 

VTf frA— >Hf re I have a pilot • ihamb, 

Wreck d as homeward he did come 

What can be plainer then this allusion to the,petition of the C al- 
cutta pilots to the Hon ble the Couit ot Directors * 1 he first, 

observe, was wreck d ** as homeward it did come — th it is, it 
imsoamed in its object, from not having been approved of lu 
the pioper quarter, leaving the inii lence irresistible that the 
second will snoceed, which I hcaitily hope it will. 

The modeof committing Suiscide is very vanous, and depends 
greatly upon the character or temperament of the killer and 
the killee Ladies when in the iiumoui of indul{,mg a little 
in Choendtophonosy, use a visiting card, a crow quill, a pencil, 
a gold bodkin, a fan, a needle, a pin, a little rouge and so 
Ibiib ^with the gentlemen, the pen is a favonte implement 
1 aste, however, is endless m choice Some prefer a keen razor 
and kill the pig so sweetly, that he is scaicely aware of being 
converted into a Dulahan, ns 1 may say on the authonty of 
my^most entertaimng and much respected friend Crofton 
Some less scrupulous, too often use the hatchet, 
careless of its being shaip or not. Indeed, for the most part 
they prefer the blunt side to the edge, and kill their pig as they 
would foil an ox 1 be death of many pigs depends upon the 
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implements ou which your fhrocious Chcerosphonist at the 
moment can lay his hands. Bottles, glasses, chairs, even a 
poker or a cleaver, all is one to him : he keeps hurling away 
until the pig expires, like poor Tarpeia under the bucklers 
of the savage Sabines, who paltered with her truly in a double 
sense. 

When 1 say according to the adage, '* kill your pig,” the 
reader must not suppose from the use of the possessive pro- 
noun that he has any real property in the ideal pig he kills. 
No, we say killed your pig, as we say killed your man, if 
you havo obtaincditthe wretched distinction of having done so 
in a duel. It is kill your pig and kill your man, because the act 
of slaying makes a tremendous difference in your relative posi- 
tions ; so much so that the poor fellow who yesterday was an 
independent and free agent, elastic with life and motion, lies now 
at your feet whence he cannot move. He can do nothing now I 
You have made him youn. Your unfortunate brother of 
humanity is now useleM to all intents and purposes. Y/m, 
you have made 

* The sensible warm motion to beebme 
A hnewied clod ; and the delighted spirit*-* 

There indeed is the rub ! O ! the dismal responsibility of feeling 
that the man has by a dismaying fatality of circumstance and 
logic, become yours. How you wish he were himself again !** 
To kill your pig is bad enough, though it perhaps (as 1 mean 
presently to show,) may admit of resuscitation— but youir man : 

Pat out the light, and then put out Cbe Ught : 

If 1 quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

1 can again thy Ibrmer light restoie. 

Should lieprnt me !*-tmtoiioe pet out tWao, 

Thou caattint'ft pattern of expelting nature, 

1 know not where is tliatpranwtbeaaheat 
Hmt nan thy light telewe. 
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ScMne pigs are very delicate and ** die of a rose in aromatic 
pain.’* A lady's pigj as may be supposed, is much more 
susceptible of death than a gentleman’s* To demonstrate 
the dangerous facility with which some pigs of exceedingly 
delicate idiosyncracy may be killed, 1 beg to remind the 
reader of two tales in the ever delightful ‘^Arabian MightL” 
With reference to the first of these, a luckless merchant 
on the fourth day of his rather hot journey, undertaken on 
pressing business, under circumstances over which he had no 
controul/* as our diplomatists say, from the callow-chick 
escaped from College and employed in 8oni|^ould*be-political 
department, up to the fledged kite (^or falcon as the case may be) 

of a Hesident ; and the full blown eagle of I 

must leave this sentence ssn eloquent blank, to be filled up as 
the reader’s imagination or experience may direct-— suffice it', 
that after my eagle, nothing less than a phosnix or a rok will 
do in ^e scale of the higher ornithology of rank and station. 
WeUj on the fourth day of his jouriiey, our heated and fatigued 
merchant found at the foot of a great walnut tree a fountain of 
veiy clear running water. Sitting down by it he took some 
biscuits and dates out of his wallet, and as he ate the dates, 
he ^hrew the seeds about on both sides of him. He had scarcely 
doun, when upw|ed a genie of a terrible appearance, with a 
^imitar in ms roaiing at him to prepare for instant 
, dsnth.” The poor merchant, half frightened but of his wits, asked 
the genie of whet crime he was guilty, that he should thus sum- 
mamly^ put to 4eath. Yon have killed your pig !” replied 
thqgeine; ‘^for ^heu you threw the seeds, ou Wh side, one 
ol them did the husiness*^ ; 1 am aware that eeme wdl ob- 
to this reading of the passage ; hut 1 can assure them on 
USs cip^ ai^ Oritt^^ kaot4ed|^ of the Ara of my 

fiiend liidp Abdodll^hiimik M^ the read- 
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in^ just given, is the proper and genuine one. To be sure the 
Hadji b no judge of muscular fibre, and now and then when he 
in a confidential quiet way, (perfectly private, mind,) consents to 
take pot-luck with me, he does make mistakes, and eats ibr 
mutton a slice of a peculiar animal which to beg is not ashamed, 
and* can dig, and whose quarters are curiously smoked in York- 
shire and elsewhere. Aye, and cares not a whit if you give him 
coloured waters in mbtake, for these have fragrance, and Zem-Zem 
lymph has none. If you, reader, have any doubts about my ver- 
sion of the story (which is the Hadji’s, too,) look it out for your- 
self, you will then observe how ferociously the old genie behaved 
on that startling occasion. The whole b a fine shadowing forth 
of an important truth, that is, of the uneonseimsl^ killed pig. 
Of a piece with the mdictiven0Bs of the fierCenOldrgenie,^ the 
animosity of many with whom by unlucky Chance you happen 
to kill a delicate pig. The thing b hardly, if ever^ to be forgiven. 
The genie, however, was in the end, not qube so unreasonable, ‘ 
for he was evidently as fond of listening to stnuige stories and 
adventures, as the Sultan of the Indies himself, or Pon Quixote ; 
and there can be little doubt that he reguli^y devours the 
latest novels and romances, of fairy and genii-laud as fiist as 
they come out. 

The other Arabian tale relates to a merchant of Bagdad, 
(there is a strong leaning to the mercantile interest in the '^Ara- 
bian Nights* entertainments,”) who after a spirited fashion and 
an agreeable courtship, fell in love with, and was accepted by, 
the favorite, or prima donna of Zobeide, the> C^ll^ ^^]dar6un 
Alraschid’s lady. Being smuggled into thd padaoenifter a man- 
ner BO hazardous, as to cause even in the readmi^ of the advent 
ture a creeimig sensation of the nerves, he ' |b4^res hb , 
union with ^ ehttnuing mbtiress. Ailgdc* ut^ kk'a mat- 
riage bell**.iutm dwl^hdur of tim wedHtn^Jnig^t whan he enters' 
c6 
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th« bridal chamber and tfaa door closes upon the youthful pair. 
Goodness ! heard you yon shriek 1 The friends burst in — the 
lady looks all horror and disgu8t~<one band stretched out as if 
waving away something;,' fearful, and the other holding a vial 
of the most exquisite attur of roses to her pretty little nostrils 
— while the gentleman stands all amazement and terror ! Yes, 
he killed his pig, unhappy man, with a vengeance — and how 1 
He had eaten heartily of what he deemed a most savoury ragout 
with garlic in it, and instead of washing his hands as he ought 
to have done after pawing the viands in that outr^ style pecu- 
liar to the Asiotica^ he contented himself with wiping them. 
Had he learnt to Irifhrcate his ideas, or in other words, had he 
used a knife' and fork, the result would have been very different. 
It is very easy, however, to make sagacious reflexions of this sort 
after the event. Let the Asiatics of our day look to the matter, 
and take "'care of their thumbs and great toes ! Our Arabian 
bridegroom had good cause for regretting his not using a knife 
and fork» or having omitted manual ablation on that memorable 
night. The odour of the garlic appeared to produce a mania* 
cal if not demoniacal eflTect upon the lady’s temper. The upsliot 
of the teatter was, that she had her lord, (but not her master, 
alas 1 for himself,) most cntelly beaten and bruised^ and his 
thumbs/ and great toes cut off-4iii<l by whom ? by her female 
companions and atl|j|||nts. Ye Gods t defend us from Arabian 
meM8-Qf4ionor and cBlibeT<4naids ! 

Here we have an ingenious oriental apologite, showing that 
wtaever other pigs you may knook on the head, killing the pig* 
lAiiairifriemal’k no It may be true enough th^t all ladies 
Uii^ldhet a^ tindicrively. as the virago bride;; hut, still there 
f even norer Mviag, who afrmr the killing of 

wdiddteveeafrer the casual^, 
^^g|4^;tiie\k^ with a''.|hrv..iMl his 
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entrance into the same room with them, would ever after become 
the signal for sal-volatile to the nose, and the newest and most 
approved fashion of hysterics* 

Some pigs take a good deal of badgering without a fatal 
result. You may give them sundry sly kicks under the table, 
poldes in the ribs with your cane, and cuffs on the snout in a 
quiet way, without causing harm ; such is their hardy nature. 
Sometimes you even go away in the 'full belief that you have 
gone too far, and that you have Jinuhed the poor tiling. To 
your great relief, however, on your very next visit, out it comes 
grunting pleasantly, as if nothing had happened. 

Several pigs, like Byron’s wolf, ** die in silence or, as the 
romance writers say, when they mean to be particularly im- 
pressive, ** without a , groan/* Others, aga^ great, robustequs, 
periwig<pated pigs, make a mighty Cuss outcry, before they 
exhale. They even alarm the neighbourhood, so that every 
one becomes on the qui vive to know ail the particulars of the • 
awful business, and the ** admired disorderi* of that especial 
mUeide, is for weeks a subject of interesting discussion until the 
next catastrophe of the same sort drives the farmer from its 
stool. Perhaps all this time, dozens of pigs are wUltd for^ in 
the next house, and nobody a bit the wiser, ' 

Some pigs die frotp excessive coddling and crammCug. Over- 
fondness to a pig of delicacy ia as fatal as the reverse. It 
is all well enough to be kind to your pig, bht to he constantly 
dandling and fondling it befare company^ < is pn^dictal to its 
constitution, and is almost sura to end in 
diophonosy# Niehher must you toll into esdreme, 

and grossly select your pig. Oi helievet 
tenribility« and will pine away, and die, ,ak6 Avfy 

carened and looked tiltor. In msd^ true 

in respect to aa to Jdi othm hun^ 
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Many pig$ are killed daily by mere accident, and there are 
unfortunate individuals who trample them to death uncon- 
sciously. They appear to be for the time morally blind and 
deaf, or rather in a state of reverie ; for they never hear the faint, 
quickl^suppressed squeak of agony, and never note the little 
unelastic tail no longer curling with life. No; they ramble 
along dreamingly/ ignorant of the mishap, until some day one of 
those very good natured friends, so feelingly adverted to by Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, informs them, to their consternation, that there 
is not a house in the neighbourhood where there is not a long 
debtor and creditor account of Chceridiophouosy against them ; 
and for months they dread to enter those mansions from feeling 
a|8ured of being invited to share nothing but pork. 

slay«?r or practical j(Aer, is very annoying. He 
kiliu for amusement, and delights to hold the poor struggling pig 
uprigbtbefore you, and kill it in your face. He is not checked 
from pursuing this truculent course by any proprieties of time 
or place. At home, on all days, in the drawing-room, the dining, 
room or parlour, any wJhere, ’tis all the same to him. Caligula 
and Commodus were terrible practical jokers, but the former 
killed his pig irretrievably with Cassius Cherea, and was killed 
in his turn for a poor jest. In the seventh novel of tliie eighth 
day af the Decameron, there is a forcible illustration of the 
tit-forTtat princip^ in the way of wanton Choeridiophonosy. 
A certain scholar,'' Kinieri by naxo% being in loye with a widow 
named Helena* who is enamour^ cf another perron, the wanton 
widnyr Ws her pig vrith the former by directing him to come to 
her nonrt yard at .night aod wait result. . He came accord- 
ing|ty^.axid sfae^naifo him wait ^he whole night, for her in the midst 
in.l^ ^anew, until his foes became frost bitten. In 

.na^OB 

.qf .« tairar «b ^ Iwdu of '!&A'iamh W' '(Ih of 
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July, exposed to the heat of the sun and to insects. Though 
the lady deserved a leetle punishment, the description of the 
wliole scene is such, as 1 think, could have been only con- 
ceived and carried into effect by an Italian.. In Bruno and 
Jluffalinacco, Boccaccio describes much more pleasant practical 
jokers, and he who does not laugh heartily every time he reads 
their adventures with Calandiiuo, and Master Simon, the Doctor, 
especially when the latter is initiated into the mysteries of the 
Rovers, and introduced to the queen of perfumes, the Countess, 
— can have no laugh in him. 

Your metaphysical amateur kills his pig with you much after 
tlie fashion of children with a toy, to see what it is made of. 
It is from no malice that he commits suiscide, but merely on 
account of the dissection : very few pigs are safe from him* 
Others of this class burke pigs without the slightest compunction* 

The lover of mischief, though the cause of much suisCide 
among others, keeps himself out of sight. He is a secret acces* 
sory before the fact. He delights in contriving to set two old 
friends by the ears, until in the whirlwind of angry excitement, 
they set to and kill each other’s pigs without mercy. Aye, 
every one, head and hoof, and diat too often irretrievably. Tliis 
is always a sad business. 

The killing of family pigs is equally dismal work if not more 
so. All the much-petted, and dearly cherished pi^ and piglings 
of the family, may, on a slaughtering expedition of this sort, be 
heard squeaking in terror, and nmning for livos from 
chamber to chamber ; and every member of man, 

woman abd child, armed with destructive mMl^ htt^nr heels, 
Delendi mnt poreelUit k unabimbifS' 
they cry havoc, and let loose the dogs of of the 

pigs expire bn the dafrpet; some on the 
scarcely an tmtiele of fundtufe bttt'Wrs^'gfoif maiks of the 
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feud. Some die on tlie stair-cafle^ but others making one leap 
from top to bottom, escape into the street, but alas ! in vain. 
The worst passions of the pursuers are roused, and in the tumult 
of fury, forgetful of the common decencies of life, they, to the 
Burprise and disgust of all the bye-standers, butcher away fright* 
fully till not a si.ugle pig is left alive to tell the tale. 

Killing the pig musical is generally speaking an irretrievable 
afiair. Poor Marsyas will immodintedy occur to tlie reader as 
the prototype of this species of suiscide. 

It is not difficult to kill the pig official. Indeed, suiscide 
under this head, abounds more in India than any where else. 1 
rather think there is more of it at Madras than here. Be that as 
It may, the official pig too often escapes out of the public depart- 
ment, and rushes to the private dwelling, being there killed at 
the hearth. This is very bad. 

The pig editorial is a most fearful one, and its screamings, 
or rather roarings, may be heard over a vast extent of country. 
The public, however, soon vote it a henr, and feel relieved when 
expiessive silence proves tliat the suiscide is complete. 

Vour steam pig is a very curious one, and when killed, there 
is ever a great mystery as to the relative pronoun, the who, 
which, what, of the business. The thing, however, remains as 
occult a the identity of the murderer of Begbie, the 

unfortunate )>ofler of the Bank of Scotland, who was stabbed to 
the heart at noon day, but by whom has never appeared. 

The vestry pig is a very tough one, and sometimes requires 
even gigantic force, to give it the coup de graces I have seen 
the truncheon, the mace, and the crook hurled at this extra- 
ijiUldmary pig, without taldng the grunt of life out of it. 

' SiHkdry other pigs will occur to the ingenious reader, which 
to tlMh hpon more particularly, would be only saperftuously 
taking up Bme and space* The only pig which it is really 
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pleasant to smother now and then, a la Desdemonaf is the 
amatory one, for it is quite pretty to see it come alive again— and 
tills brings me to the resuscitation of such pigs as can be re- 
stored to life. In Older to know how to act, you must first study 
the signs by which you understand that you have committed 
suiscide. Your being “ Sir’d/’ ever and anon, is almost always 
a sure sign. The party somehow never catching your eye to 
bow to you, or to take wine with you, is anotlier. You are 
remembered also to be forgot, in the house list of all invitations, 
save those of such a very ot polloish sort that you could scarcely 
be overlooked with decency. Some accustomed amenity, better 
understood than expressed, is dropped, you at once recognize 
that undefinable poco-curantiah and ''die! mfi care” sort of 
bearing and manner, which are emphatically redolent 6f 
pig. Surely it is unnecessary for me to dilate upon tJie appear- 
ances by which you may judge, since they must he familiar 
to every person of sense ! Having discovered that you have killed 
your pig, you must set about finding out how you kdled, and 
when you killed it, and which pig it was. Having done so, you 
next provide yourself with some of the oleum Benignitatis, and 
this is not di^cult if you set about distilling it in earnest. 
You then proceed to the person whose pig you killed, and you 
begin tp rub the region of the dead pig’s heart in a pleasant 
manner, and anon, up it starts and bom^s ba of life 
and spirits as ever. » 

Your m^corous pig killer is to bo dreaded the most of all* 
CHasROspHAGVB in regard to pigsia a ^rfoct Hero. , Nothing 
less tbs^. the ^eiifiee of the wh^d fiuptow yri^; dain ^ sire 
i ncludedi will satisfy him. It » Ms ainusoai^ 
in his own family,— but this is not all, ^ h(e Sn the 

watch to massacre all th^ .pf^ ' ppgh^ 

He goes out of his way^ and hjio .bo^ and cqihie»# ,to got 
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then), petfcctly indiffeiont to the opinion ot me world, provided 
he IS engaged in his ]>ec uliai pastime* W hen he catches a pig, 
he IS not sati^hed i^ith common modes of killing it, but scalds 
it to death with boiling water. But he is not even yet s itished, 
but turns every bit oi the dead pig to account, lie bastes it, 
roasts It, bods u, broils it, bakes it, fries it, gulls it, stews it, 
pickles it, makes hams of it, di esses the pettitoes, and makes 
initatmg unguents out of its lard. Nay, he keeps the busiKb, 
and ot them makes vciy haid shaving brushes and blacking 
blushes ot all soils and sizes tor his bunds — ^Imtit 1 lengthen 
this pajier much longer, T fear 1 shall in my turn kill my pig 
^itli the Jhktitorand leaders of the Bisoal Annual, if I have 
not done bO already. 


IIIE SI Alls. 

Bi TUi LATE II, L. A . DiBorio, Lsg. 

Hast thou e*er held communion with the stars 
In midnight’b silence deep, axfd never felt 
A wild upnsing of the soul, as Would 
Have sprung to bring those wonders from their sphere, 
Or mixed itself with their celestial rays 
Oh ' they are eloquent of things, which make 
Matt’s nature half divine , and to his soul 
Speak the high language of another world * 

Tbey wake from out the wilderness of thought 
Tbolm vuioos that erhefialise the mind, 

Then leave n m a darker^ earthlwr hour 
Ito at its own ommpotenee I 
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A VISION QF THE RED SEA. 
By H. M. PARKfis, E(tQ. 


I. 

By the Red Sea I stood alone, 

Before me heaved the sullen tide, 

Around me spread the desert wide, 

Stern desolation’s throne. 

n. 

1 btood upon the Red Sea’s strand, 

The fiery sunset cast a flood 

Of light which tinged the waves like blood, 

As slow they rolled to land. 

III. 

Slowly they sank upon the beach, 

And with a hollow mnrmur broke. 

As if some gloemy spirit spoke 

From the cold depths of each. 

IV. 

The wind, whose bnmiqg gusts all day 
Had whirled the desert sgad on high. 

And woke the waves' wild xeveliy, 

Had moaning died away. 

V. 

And scarcely tonihe ear was heme 
A sound-Hnivsi nfim torn kx mm fmt 
OnthestiUairtihaaioamfnlhlait ^ 
. Of the rode Arab hum. 
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VI. 

Fxcept wheti sudden thiou^h the gloom, 

1 he uniepeated scream came shnll 
Of the wild sea-bud, all was sUll 
some faVeci's lone tomb. 

VIT. 

The hour brought sadness to my sou). 

And solemn thouglits of other days 
liose dim, as o*er tlie new moon's lays 
1 he desert vapours roll. 

Vlll. 

I pondered on the mighty host 
Which slept beneath those purple waves, 

1 he despot, and his countless slaves, 

In that abyss all lo^t. 

IX. 

The wise, the potent, and the biave, 

The pnnee, the warimi, and the seer, 

The chariot, and die charioteer, 

In that tiemendous grave. 

X. 

And ivory and gems atid gold. 

And hollow aimoot, circling bones, 
last wedged ’midst weeds, and shells and stones, 
III c averns dun and cold. 

XI. 

Sudden arose an awful 
A shadowy tiown tt t^eeitiod to bear, 
iVhose gems glanred <n the lutrd air 
\ iko moteoi*! in a storm. 
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XTL 

A shadowy sceptre and a crown ; 
And regal robes of ample fold. 
Gorgeous with purple and with gold, 
A kingly port and frown. 

XIII. 

A kingly frown — too frequent born 
Of power in those servile lands. 

Where tyranny wild deeds commands. 
Less moved by wrath than scorn. 

XIV. 

Before me thus the spirit stood ; 
While deeper still the twilight fell. 
And darker heaved the heavy swell 
Of that mysterious flood. 


XV. 

A voice then broke upon my ear — 

*Twas like a midnight trumpet call 
From some beleaguered city’s wall ; 

Solemn, and deep, and clear. 

XVI. 

** Mortal ! — ^three thousand years have passed 
Above these sullen waves. 

Since with a mighty sweep they cast 
Our bodies into caves ; 

Which ne’w faefote or since that hour. 

Drank in the daylight’s s^ver sbrnwen 
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xvn. 

No host like ourSf before or since, 

£’er gathered for an Empire's Trars :•— * 
A thousand leaden, each a prince. 

Sate throned in adamantine cars : 

A mom«nt«--and that vast array 
Was dust— the shark and sea-dog's prey. 

XVIH. 

Broad as the valley of the Nile, 

In front a mighty path-way lay ; 

The Red Sea in its great recoil. 

Had passed from human ken away. 
Nor from the loftiest mountain height 
Could we discern its azure light. 

XIX. 

We plunged into that |»ath-way wild, 
'Midst many an uncouth pyramid 
Of rook end sea-weed, high up-piled, 
Within whose depths sea monstem hid 
Their scaly bulk, as on the blast 
The thunder of our march rolled past. 


XX. 

Weary the way ; but in that host 
Were men with iron frames and minds,* 
Men who from y«nth to age bad tossed 
Their bsttle-banneT to ihe winds, , 
AlHllond they shouted when sAtr 
Wo saw the camp i»t Ismel^ war« 
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XX T. 

Loud was the shouting — louder pealed 
A thousand drums, the trumpet’s roar > 

What, though yon glittering cloud revealed 
A presence we had felt before I 
We looked but on that wide array 
As lions look upon a prey. 

XX TI. 

At once, like lightning, onward came 
The sea — but not the sea alone^ 

For it was fringed with bickering flame, 

While darkness made the waves hor throne — 
High as the clouds, above eacb head 
Inevitable death was spread. 

xxni* 

And from the darkness, Seraphim 

Star-crowned, with burning forms and swords> 
’Midst thunders volleying o’er the brim 
Of that vast wave, proclaimed the werds, 

* Thus saith the Lord I — made matt free. 

Who strives to enthrrid him, war* vrith met* 

XXIV. 

Mortal 1 — ^Those words, to us a curse» 
linger from that tramendous hour 
Upon the peopled universe* 

Go the rulers who would hind 
By fern or feaud the humanmiud. 

The ruled* wlm emnbac lawless power; 

That words, Whidt here in Chundd bmhs 
When Israel baflM Egypt’s ydhs# ' 
s5 



Still sound to hearts and minds which dare 
The ever living voice to hear — 

To them God says * I made men fiee. 

Who wars with freedom, strives with me/ " 

XXV. 

The shadow faded from my sight. 

The ‘deep voice died away. 

And silence and the mists of night 
Upon the Ked Sea lay ; 

N|p star was in the ebon bky, 

No murmur on the wave, 

Silence and night and mystery, 

Met by that ndghty grave. 

H. M. 


SONG. 

By Albxandbr ALi^arrsoN, Bsq. 

Once I met my own dear maid. 

And unto her thus 1 said : 

Grant me. dearest, ofdy this. 

Grant me hut a single hiss. 

Silly thw ny iair replies, 
Arc1$||||^^p«fiaing hi her eyes ; 

Why adk yOu so ttnsll a store 
When you know you may have more * 

Misers eold may count thcjr tmmm, 
Merohants imhsber all thair gain ; 
Bui who yet ooald teW the pleasuiOft 
When in love yeu^m %iii^ agllw t 
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PYTHAGOKEAN REMINISCENCES ; 

BEING rilAGMENTS EAOM A BUNDLE OF OLD WOBM-BATEN 
MANUSCRIPTS FOUND AT A DESERTED INDIGO FACTORY. 

Oh India! India! How have I wept to. behold thy fallen 
state' How hath my spirit sighed at the degtadation of thy 
sons ! 

Where now are thy regal cities — Ayoodhya, Potal** 

pootra, Ilastinapoor, Kemouj 1 Where are their marble paly^es 
with their gardens and terraces, their groYes and fountains t 
W'here arc the superb temples glittering with gold and gems, 
the magnificent halls in which assembled the sages of the world, 

the wise men of the East Where are the thousand princes 
who once ruled the fertile and luEuriant land, and where are 
the noble and intrepid bands who opposed the armies of Sesos- 
tris and Alexander 1 Alas ! thy cities are level with the dust — 
their very sites unknown or known only by their ruin8>.*thy 
gardens are tenanted by the tiger, the elephant and the rhino* 
ceros— thy wise men have sunl^ to the supporters of a miserable 
superstition, and the descendants of thy princes and those 
whom they ruled overi are alike the slaves of the foreign mer- 
chant. 

Often, while wandering among the hrdten pillars and de- 
serted walls of some ancient city, has my hnaginatiott carried 
me back to the days when my Spirit remembered it to have been 
the seat of splendour and prosperity. Again T havn beheld its 
lofty and superb hutldinga glowing tn the last rays of the sitting 
son, while a thottssiad varions instramente and tea thousand 
voices paid adomtIOfl to tho<topatting lord of day* Again have 
the stieetebeen peo|^wfth brave men andbeautiftil mmn, 
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while hundredft of eie|ihdnt8, horses and chanots added to the 
ammatioi^ ot the seetMt* Again have 1 been piesentat the mag- 
mhcent feasts whore the daughteta of kings bestowed their 
hands on nThomsoever thejNlhose > at tlie great chariot laccs 
where the rolling of a thousand wheels shamed the thunders of 
Indra , or at the solemn home sacrifice, wheie a hundred thousand 
voices unlte4 kn tme magnificent The howl ol the 

jackal or the lustlmg of the snake rocalU my wandering 
thoughts, and 1 turn irom what thou west to what thou art. 

Wonder not^ gentle reader, that 1 should thus apostrophise 
wM ts now e furwgn country , for tho greater number of bodies 
tenanted bytny soul since the woid of the Omnipotent first 
called it into ekistence^ have been mhabitants of this once glori- 
ous land f and isever, never shall that soul forget the days of 
peace dM prosperity which once blessed it, and which are gone, 
alas' forever. 

At some future period I may relate the manner in which I 
obtained the wonderful knowledge X possess— 4he knowledge 
of the pastwemembrance of events which even time has for- 
gotten, and which not a vestige remams to record , at present 
I ftrmg logniher a fitw fr^iginents of one of my most 
happy, ' 

the buds had awoke, the stars had fwM* and the faint light 
in the Ecuh had slowly gisyi place to a more rosy glow ere 
I aMmied the chanot whwli wee to con% me mto the holy 
oMiy of ibe tanily of youth X had decked myself 

in hSMt habiiunentai evenmy entoson <)uiver was 
stoilhM^ jewels, and my slWi^red with bosses of gold 
•Hd Utoisl; my chanot was covered with purple velvet mth 
lOrur end beUs ef thp« pmi ndovaed the heppmgs 

jet black homee^u^ itopi^ and 
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Away !*’ said leaping into the car and taking the retns 
from the hands of my charioteer, who was ^ my foster-brother 
also. The noble animals bonnded^fbrward with delight, and 
the next moment we were among the crowd, who, like onrselveB, 
were journeying to the aj^ioacidBg fesdvaL We started at a 
rate which would soon have brought us to the end pf our jour- 
ney, but 1 had no wish to be to Imsty ; 2 was too young and too 
proud of my handsome person, elegant car and bOaurihil horses 
not to take every opportuni^ of exhikstingthem. Beiningin 
my eager steeds to a more easy pace, I gazed whb unalloyed 
pleasure on the lively scene which the toad presented. Nume- 
rous chariots, covered and uimovered ; elephants loaded with 
heavy trappings and large bells at. tbeir sides ; richly caparisoned 
horses and pedestrians of every description* were pri>C6eding 
slower or hister in the direction of tlte city. 

We had proceeded some mdes^ amusmg ourselves in remark- 
ing on the various novel objeehl presented to our view, whett ■ 
out attention was drawn to the front by the ratiHag of whecle, 
approariiing at a most rapid pace, and the next iUonieAt beheld 
a four-horsed chariot coming towards us whh liijPriM yelochy; 
the rrins flying among the hjipes’ heels ^ pari^gem* 
two $smales only, shrieking with ferimr^ 5 Tb.jSnp tbent, fls 2 
could have done, by facing my clUMdot 
have been fraught with dai^^,|M!!dkaps destmcrien to 
all. Ado^^, therdfere* riie cowrie liiMy W 
I turned nay homB* headb e 2 ^,|lvbtd^h^ ketreced, 

their ste|watu pecolhOe.iossm^'jdian^^^ 
behmdm ' - TS»b .lufler eoeu mem up 
side by. ^ rilpng ih« radd^;^udton,.oa«^\in^^^^ 
proadt.0i^eriur<iri5^Pfiriii^,^^^ 
comnuniOii' 
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rim of the chariot and throwing myself half over, succeeded in 
regaining the reins, and in a few moments obtained complete 
mastery over the foamocovlted steeds. 

I now turned to gaae on those whom 1 had so iortunately 
rescued. They were both young, and by the fineness of then 
attire and the valpahle ornaments on fheir persons, 1 knew they 
must be of rank. The elder of the two had thrown her- 
self at my feet, and it took no little persuasion to induce lici to 
lise, and even then she was most voluble in her thank» : the oihei , 
though site spoke less said far moie; for hereye«i, still glittu- 
ing with the tears which terror had wmng from thorn, told most 
eloquently her heart’s feeUngs as in a voice, as soil and gentle as 
woman’s ever should be, she expressed her gratitude. Slic 
now veiled her face, but it was too late, ior 1 had sceu enough of 
her lovely features to rotaiu their impression for ever on my 
heart. 1 would fain have known her name and family, but as 
she did not voluntarily make the disclosure 1 could not ask it ; 
all I could with propriety dp was to ask, as 1 turned the cha- 
riot towards the city again, whither it was her pleasure to be 
driven. The elder lady would have spoken, but her companion 
signedher to beuilent. ** We will,” stud she, “return slowly 
towards the city, and shall, 1 dou^bt not, meet our charioteer, who 
must he on his way to meet us, and you will then he relieved 
of your tr^blesome charge.” 

f ** Sfay,” said I, “ you cannot think I can pos&ibly so consider 
It } except for your own sakes I cannot regret the accident which 
has blessed me with the company of so much beauty,” 

She changed the conversation by aridng if 1 had come as a 
ts^petitor for the hand of the Princess I Yes, lady,” t replied, 
Anne of the lovely Oasha has drai^n me heie, though 1 have 
> tlto vanity to expect her choice ssill Adi on one so in- 

„ as the poor Thakoor of Deegurh, when the Princes of 
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Ayoodhya and Hastinapoor, and otlior great and noble ones in 
the land, are here to chooee from* Report says she is very beau- 
titul.” 

Report,” observed tho lady, ** is often false, and taster vary 
m beauty as in all things*” 

**Jlathcr envious,” thought I, but continued aloud; **they 
bjy, too, she is as good as beautiful.” * 

“ She may be so, but so few can know her real eharacter that 
report must be mistrusted.” 

I liad lather she had spoken otherwise ; for few things are more 
unpleasant than to hear envious or detracting exprcbsions from 
those whose beauty or accomplishments should place them above 
such feelings ; and she seemed to be aware that her opinions were 
not tho most generous, for she spoke with hesitation* I now ad- 
dres!»ed her companion and enquired how they had been placed 
in the dangerous situation in which I met them. 

** Oh !” said she, half laughing, ** yon must know we are attend- 
antb oil the Piincess, and we came out this morning to amuse our- 
selves by observing tho crowds flocking to the city. Not liking our 
covered chariot we changed it on the road for an open one ; but 
our attendant, l)eing in no such burry as ourselves, allowed us to 
mount first, and no sooner were we sealed thunthe Wicked horses 
started ofP ere their driver could check them, and had we not 
been assisted by your courage and skill I know not what 
would have become of us. All we can do in return is to 
speak favorably of you to our lady the Prmcesi, and doubt not 
wc shall endeavour to persuade her that there is Uone more 
deserving her hand than tho Thakoor of Deogurh.” 

“ Brave stranger,*' interrupted the other lady, ” we may 
chance to meet those who know us, and our Chariot being under 
the guidance of a stianger of your rank might attract attention ; 
think me not, tketefore, uncdUrteotis if X ask you to resign ua 
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to the cere of your charioteer : at some future time we may 
show our gratitude for your courageous a^tsistance.” 

liady,” said I, ** youAfish is law, but ere I obey your com- 
mands, let me gaze one moment on those beauteous features ; I 
ask no other reward for the service I have been fortunate enough 
to render you.” .1 thoug]it she sighed, as slowly turning towaids 
me she drew aside the veil which concealed her face ; a slight 
blush vras on her cheeks, and her looks were cast downward^, 
but the lids slovitly rose and for an instant her eyes met mine ; 
the next mos^ient the cruel veil had again interposed. 

1 had stopped the chariot, and as my own joined us 1 bent low 
and vrith a sigh exchanged places with my foster-brother ; they 
stopped till I had gained a few score yards and then followed. 

1 had this last time seen her face but for a moment, and her 
eyes had beamed on mine for a still shorter time, but the effect 
was the same as though 1 had gazed for hours. From my child- 
hood 1 had loved all that was beautiful : the morning sun rising 
in unobscured brilliancy or setting surrounded by huge masses 
of fantastic-shaped and rosy-tinted clouds ; the silent, cloudless 
night with the pale moon in mid heaven, like a guardian angel 
watching the sleeping eaftb, were favorite objects of my admira- 
tion. The wilder scenes of nature* too, partook of my love ; the 
mountain brook bounding from some projecting rock, and then 
pursuing its way itti noisily, though scarce less rapidly, over 
glittering pebbles and through gloiring dowets ; even the de- 
vastating storm, bending to the earth the strongest trees of the 
loreat, and rousiag the gentle ripples of the nttighty Gunga to 
foam^roated waves— oven this 1 loved, forit was beautiful. Ko 
wonder then that my heart nrasmoio than ordinarily susceptible, 
that it wofshtpped with mme thim ordinary torvour that 
yMk tdt Heaven’s worka is most enddod tncfur homage— 
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woman. Sun of our life ! more drear tlian night when moon 
and btars are hidden would be our exiateuce but for thy 
smiles ; and undrinkable would be bitters of Lifers cup if 
untempeied by tlie honey of thy love. 

^ ew feelings sprung up in my breast. 1 had often thought I 
love^; for I had seen others as beautiful, perhaps, as she who now 
engiosspd my thoughts ; but my heart had been a stranger to the 
indescribable emotions which now swelled it. 1 no longer noticed 
the groupes which thronged the roads, and the rattle of the 
wheels and the heavy clang of the elephant bells fell on my 
ear unheeded. 1 thought only of the speaking glance of those 
brilliaut eyes, and the lovely, thoiugh somewhat sorrowful, expres- 
sion of those glowing features. 

1 know not how long I mused ; but 1 Was roused from my 
reveries by the sound of drums and conebs, mixed with the clang 
of cymbals and gongs, which told the vicinity of the holy city. 
To my surprise my charioteer was by my side. 

** How came you here V* asked I, ** and where are theladws nxd 
their chariot 1" * 

Your cogitations must have been abstracted indeed/’ r^ied 
he, as for the last half hour you have been ttneangeions of my 
presence. My place was taken by one whom the ladies recog- 
nized, and tliey shortly after turned into a bye-road, which is the 
last I saw of them.” 

“ Fool/’ said I, angrily, "why did you not follow them, or why 
not tell me when you joined me 1” 

" For the first, Thakoor, they expressly fbrbade oo $ and frr 
the second, made no reply when X did speak to yn»» and 
it was not my place to force my oonseiaadon on yon/ 

To have searched for them would have heah vain, so X 
trusted to chance to bring ns again together, deasmdning, boUr- 
ever, to endeavour to gain informatioa of them fr<»n some of the 
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palace attetidanta, as they said they were in the service of tlie 
Princess. We soon entered the dty« and the novelty of the 
scene almost banished eve^f her from my mind. The broad and 
iven road lan along the high bank of die Ounga, and every 
few score yaids» magnificc-nt ghauts of alternate successions 
of terraces and stairs, led to the wator*s edge, forming easy 
and commodious places for ablution in the sacred stream. 
Inward from the road rose numerous temples, some so lofty that 
the golden tridents which surmounted their pyramiddl pin- 
nacles seemed to reach the clouds, while the lower parts of 
the buildings woie formed of masses of stone so enormous^ 
that they 8(>emed the work rather of the gods to whom they 
were consecrated than of the comparatively diminutive beings 
^ who worshipped in them. All was life and animation. Groups 
of young and beautiful women, clothed in the graceful and 
dowery-bordeied laice, stood in the poiticoes filling the ai^ 
with sweet sounds ; othen led to the altar kids garlanded 
with flowers ; and others again tripped lightly, with ail the 
elegance of natiiie, down the marble stairs leading to the stream* 
or returned slowly an*! gracefully, bearing on their heads the 
loaded vasoa of polished brass, with one hand drawing their 
flowing garihents around while the other slightly raised its folds 
in front to prevent its entangling with their feet. In one tem- 
ple might be heard the tinkling gfieongrooi on the feet of some 
unwearying dancer ; from another came the sound of the holy 
Tin as some devout priest chanted from the sacred books tlie 
actions and praises of his patron deity ; while at a third, the shouts 
of the spectStors and the frequent falling of the sacrifleial knife, 
told where some cbiefUin offered up whole fliocA os a fttppitia- 
tins for sin, or as invocation for assistance in the coining fray. 
Characteia of all kinds were intermixed in the motly crowd • 
here might be seen a mait-clad warrior with battle-axe at his 
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saldleboRT, Us prancing sUied borlizenod with silver' bells and 
silken tasaels corvetting among the crowd ^ the sleek and cleanly 
priest, his forehead, arms and brea|t covered with the distin- 
guishiiig marks of his sect ; and by the river side the gloomy 
ascetic, sitting motionless, with closed eyes, in the meditative 
attitude, never betraying by sign or motion the slightest interest 
in aught around him. 

1 was so much amused with what I saw that it Was long ere 
I reached the residence appointed by the King for those wlio 
came from distant parts, and where* with the hospitality of the 
times, they were lodged free of expense. 1 at last arrived 
and was received by my followers who bad prepared apartments 
for me adjacent to those occupied by princes and rajas of my 
own rank. 


The day at last arrived on which the Princess was to choose 
in public from among the assembled rajas and chieftains, him 
who was to be the lord of her future destiny. 

1 had come to Kashi with tlie intention of devoting all my 
powers to gain reputation atifiiclent to induce bar to fix her 
choice on me. In the warlike amusements of the day 1 was 
uncommonly expert ; my elephants and horses were among the 
strongest and swiftest* and to a handsome person was added a 
nature generous in the extreme. After tlie lapse of ages 1 may 
be excused this vanity. My foUowen were numerous* and 
though less wealthy and powerful than several of my princely 
rivals, my family was of the highest caste and renown. Possessed 
of advantages, 1 thought I had a Cur chance of suooess, 
and with the vanity and eagerness of youkhj j^d formed a thou* 
sand plans of futm hapi^neM. t tmUt mighty piles of visionary 
castles, destroyed, them and nnsed on thetr ruins others far 
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higher^ which in their turn were demoliahcd to give place to new 
ones still more magnificent* Header, hast thou never done the 
like? 

My adventure with the attendantB of the Princess had de^ 
ranged all my plana and overthrown all my schemes of ambition. 
1 could think of Aar only whose featui^ were the first to leave 
an indelible impression on my heart. My chanot wheels were 
rusting and my bowts stood idle in their stables ; even my triends 
and retained became dull and dispirited firom iny continued 
abstraction, the cause of which they were totally unable to 
divine. My ftister^brother had searched in vain for some clue 
which might lead to the discovery of the fair cause of my changed 
manners-^l was useless and I tyiuileft to despondency. 1 but 
seldom attended the subhas or meetings of the princes, and was 
a stranger ot the feasts and sacrifices. Humour began to speak 
of me--4ho vulgar aliked, ^ is this the man whose generosity and 
benevolence has been so landed"? Thewairiors asked with 
Sttueri if 1 dreaded Oompetition, and if the fear of defeat had 
extinguished the hopes of success Tx^and the women looked 
soornfolly on one who seemed so caielem when the prize to bo 
gained was the brightest of their sex, 

I now diaaded, m^iwich as I had fetmerly hoped for, the 
cKeioe of the Prioeess felling On way and with this feeling re- 
solved not to'' join the chariot moss ner to attend the 5noy«mA«r, 
where the br&;gro0in wa* to be selected. In 'this, bowaver» my 
firfendechlMr^iuM me : it would he disrespectful t6 the king of 
%.Mi 4 nafhllsiiilt to hb daughter, ^and a blot On my own repu- 
Mrieto :-«v^h wens their aiguinentiM-I went. 

^ Mfy feithfet chaiieieef had sthseted fer my. conveyaui|t4he 
llglM and and had yoked la it a 

ihy hWMasI and nmia'baautifidhoftMMi ; I almeet mechani- 
autly Iheunidl and aignad tdfn to pkfeeead. 
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To the itorth of the etty a level pUuHi unbroken by ravme, 
unrelieved by tree or vill(ige» itretrhed etmy for omlea, and this 
spot was chosen for the races. On the border of the plain 
nearest the city stood a pajaoe, whdhce the king aad his court 
were to enjoy the spectacle* On each side^ at right bugles to 
the front of this edificei the spectators lormed tvro extended lines» 
slightly converging as they became more distant^ leaving a space 
of several bundled yards between them. Ihe right Imevras 
formed of pedestrians, all gaily dressed in ahe bnlbaat colours 
for which India was so famous — warnmu with plumed helmets 
and shining breastplates, peaceful cituens unencumbered with 
dims or mail, and the homely cultivator in hiS tough babiUmentSi 
formed a dense and vanagated ciowd, but the chief beauty aud 
aiti action of this ude were the thousand^ of gcaceftil females^ 
in their flowing robeb of puie white* or some glowing dye, diaf^ 
with blight eyes and smilmg lips, mixed with tim countless throng. 
On the left were arranged the e^pugiS #f tlie noble and 
wealthy in the front rank were mnnmemble chtwets of vanons 
kinds, from the war^r of iron noth its lofty sides, mesHve 
wheels and rough but potwerfui steeds^ to the bgbter and mote 
( legant rutb tised for pleesitte only, cano^Mi oik or velvet 
and drawn by horses of more beauty Uiad sfrepgfch. Among 
these nuxed numerous horsemen, and behind stood the 
elephants, some beanng the war^towera surmonniod with ths 
banners of 'dieir owners, others with open hnpl)es Sjlkd SH 69* 
veradwitb gorgeous trap#ng«of vanous c|sloi|% The|dill|nr 
of gold end silver, the flaahmg of steel and the jglowbig bfnm 
of ^ flags aad draperies gave the mpifli the eppOinMice of ueo 
mmb embiroidefy, wbfle the prah^^Of 
ead^ sbtis^ offices of Om elejphepts on one side, eiMi the 
groceftti mofluipi^Ml happy foeps of the jNsdubms pn the 
odmr, gnvesddltenl bfieng^ beauty to tlgt e««|MI* 
n 5 
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ThB roll of 0 huiidved drutn^ and tho ohidl sound of as many 
trutopetH, dtow all ey«s in the direction of the palace, in a bal- 
eony of which the King and his retmue took their places, and 
ftnin the windows above, tMs Mm of the court looked down on 
the sisembled thomands* in vain endeavored to discover 
aught that might enable me to trace either of those 1 .had 
litrmerly aild\vith a sigh of despair turned my eyes to the 
open space where the chanots for the race were gathermg. 
When a sufEotent tone had been allowed for those rvho intended 
to join the laee to collect at the stacUng place, a trumpet 
sounded* on which the chanots, about two hundred in number, 
fonned a line #S even as the impatience of the horses and the 
iagemesa of the dnvets would allow. They who had least 
phaooOvnf snccois appealed molt eager, while those who fan- 
cbmI themselves ptue of victory, looked proudly, perhaps 
scomi^tlly^ on thmr mvals ; all, however, seemed anxiously 
awaiting the ugn^ to start. This was at last given, the 
reim were kased, the ktlbai waved m the air, and the next 
moment thO xaltle of fhnt hundtOd wheels rose shove the joyful 
shoot of ikie mnllhtttde. At 4hm instant a stranger leaped into 
clMot, andt^ 1 oOttld eiKpInre the reason of his intrusion, 
t» a kif vowsoi II yon have »‘oy hopes of her favor, 

ahow pentaUf wottihy of it.'* lie pointed tothe flymg chariots 
M Wtymg emphaticaUy left me. hy kamr^hro- 

il^hihrd to wooda^ gitm th« rmnsmto my hands and 
leapad hnd % with ttte ieetnem of the wmd after the 
Ol awt iteMatoi Una df were. My ftsowds and foUowiem 
xooroteMoOfthonghwim^ 
wfijr I tod litovdd the ri|t to gam f«ch los tofontegt^j 

« langtto otelstteW, 4tov 1 

|| Itoh oven as when they 

VLllWili.W»W», ndl SiriMll» “• 
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miny were falling behindt and long eie we arhved at the pillar 
round which we were to one^half withdrew 14 despair. 
We redfhed the pillar and wheeled rapidly round it» and now 
came all the excitement of the tae6* Our numbers weie hat 
dec leasing, and whin three parts of the way back Ware pasiaed, 
but^ twenty competitors remained. T was atill la^t « hut I only 
husbmdcd the stieugth and wind of my horses tdfwoeessary to 
excMt them to the utmost, sound of the ladh beowne 
moie frec^uent as 1 slowly meteased my speed, and guided my 
( hanot atnoag the others tdl I gained the seeond. The car 
be lute me was dnven by the Pnnee of Snkoih, known for his 
haughtiness 4nd pnde, and doubly did 1 enjoy in,anticipa^ 
tion the pleasure ol copiiuenfig him. Side by wde we knived 
within two hundred yards of the gokl^ neither gaming or losikig 
a span — only a dull murmur was heard from the nto#d> exeepi^ 
now and then a half^suppressed exclamation from onr immedi- 
ate followers as they imagined either of 11 $ ^ 

we came on, till about one hundrod paeel only renmumd* and 
now 1 slightly headed my nvOl | he Iwnng IM l^g ^ng round 
hib head and would have eClttck his homos^ but the ba4 Of the 
lash caughhin the wheel and iMttmmfopm hu hands. 
mine/* 1 shontkd, sneeAngly, anlthmwit le him»ah4 Uhmf 
the rems loose on my hoiM’ banka my liihda:i they 
knew the s^al, and with dm iwiftneas of dfo hakrhhodnded 
away, my nval ^ws passed, the goil we>i aod t wan tlsMetoir. 
Amid the deafomng ahoots el the speetatprs and mihiag df 
I drew upi ahd UaVing mye^^*llh4 par to die Mp 
0 # m edmnofoer, want to nay my iw^ts to t^illhhasajiu 
ejp * • sir 0 ,0 e 0 /# o 

XldMe^Msiof ^apaei<mah^^ aKtaMs rank 

or reiio#ii|i euutM thanjl^ to hope, idfhoei the 

hanor of moalMMa wdh die ttaughtr of tfon Shig of ICaahL 
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J hi* M4hafa.j4, attended by thenoblefi aikl pn&stB of lus couit, 
fucttpied the fouith side, and alt waited in anxu>u<^ silence the 
appear^Uine ol the Pnneess 1 glamed round the assembly 
ai d beheld in every eojuntenance the same h eling , the bght of 
hope was m every eye and its dash on every cheek > tt there 
was one feared, and played to esi ape, that which 

cvety othJPwouid bound with joy to obtain, one beaitthit 
would rather that the chains of death should bmd the hrcjst 
above it than the bndal wreath which would proclaim the c hoson 
of the princess, lhat heart was mine , and much did I legict 
that Its haur niistiehi had* by the imposition of her commands put 
me to sa Severn an oitdesd* and I mote than onci ( ursed the vimty 
which had ludjujoed me so to exert my powers as to hivi over 
coma aU cojDspotitQmf and thus have exposed myself to the 
danger of the PnjaoWs admiration. 

A, murmur ran niulujt the haU» and all eyes were directed to 
the curtam ovoilkaxiging the door whence the Pnnccbs was to 
entss, as the rustle of female ganneuts and the tmklmg of 
ornaments, tol^ her approach | the curtain was drawn aside and 
smiounded by her attendant mjiuidens, the beauteous Oasha 
enlemd, and proleMimg to W rather^s throne bent her head to 
hmiset andihep path joined hands stood before him. She was 
dmssod in a of pure white, with a border of cnsoison, and 



ly y 0 iled<l|[atnotafeotu«o conid be dwtinguiahad* hut 
. and Asteing garment (ailed to oomw the giace and 
fjy of MlHgoiO. 0er atumhMds wem clothed in varmus 


as their fancy dicteted, gems and jewels shone 


^ thsi^ arms and aocles, afnd eyhf no less bright mattered 
W dangeroue glhitens rmiad the hatt. I 


Msfiig the atloiiEdanis hfr Aiy whpso sake suA by tHM^lecrcjS 
t dMioideddie ^isoyMMtMr» hoi m vaihi« ^er fm- 
iteritei m Ate Hritenot, however, was thes^’fidi her pregadiae 
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gave me asaumnee fchot 1 had aot been deceived, and tliat tlie 
ladies were what they a^rmed* 

The high priest advanced with a garland of floweia and plaeed 
it in the hands of the fair Oasha Witli these words 
*‘liie princes of tlie world, oh lady, are here assembled r 
the fame ol thy beauty and the hopes of tliy ve drawn 

them hither; thou habt seen their skill and prowess, 4nd rejiort 
must have made known their characters ; vkk round on all and 
let thy own hands place this wreath on the neck of him whom 
thou deeroest most deserving of thy choice.” 

The Princess and her attendants turned from him and slowly and 
deliberately paced round the haU, and then for a moment stood 
again at the throne. Eagerness and anxiety were on every eoun** 
tenance as she prepared to pass round the second and last time. 
She came more slowly and hesitatingly ; not a word, not a 
whisper was heard throughout the assembly as she proceeded. 
1 bent my looks to the ground as she came opposite me ; the 
rivals beside me involuntarily presserl forward, and 1 as undgn* 
sriously shrunk back ; a dark Object passed <j[nickty before my 
eyes, — a light weight fell on my shoulders,— the garland waS 
tound niy neck. 

1 durst not look up, and was about to east the flowSts to the 
ground, when the voice of the priest and the murmurbg excla- 
mattons of the spectators, caused me to rUise my eyes to the 
Princess j two attendants had lifted her veil and exposed her 
features to my gaase— the lady of the chariot atood before me. 

Tinuwsto the joyfhi die! Indeed Ihst, and a«d bappi- 
ness, alas ! do but add to the rapidily tliay feb Would check. 
Nearly iWo years had pasesd sipoe Oasim hid become my 
biHle, yetit •eemed hot as yesmrday, and dw garland, faded 
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It I tiu(, sill hut ^ in In^ rlnmbtr Hit bun wis nt ir tip 
liQii/oti m Ias(( ilril to a tcitacc on the iip|Ki ])iit of tiic 
pildriTihuh uMrInoktd tlu Inoid (jun^i ami th< uutspuad 
ily Oasha wis thf re before me and with all llu iruk of i 
>ounsr motlH 1 htld out hr r infant for my ( iresses ind fondly 
md < i^cily ^Uc took it from luy arms after I had pirsbid my 
li})*. to Its chef k md es 

'\^omln drir woman* would that they uho scorn thv 
powrr could hut romrndei thy hy< and cart in then days of 
infancy how iomlly thou wakhfdst thrm when ehcpni^ md 
ttndcsl them whin wikin^ — they could not but lovt thre 
In viin in 111 bonsts hiN ludtpcndfiicc — in chddhool in youtii, 
ill manhood and in i^,i\ thy lovr mppoits ind bh ssts him In 
iny numerous si ites of mortality 1 h ive seen man in ill liis 
yfarirtios, from the wild inhabitant oi the wilderness that hr u is, 
to the (ivihrod and social btin^ he is, Iih rhiiutir liis 
changed a thousind times, but woman has tier been the gentle, 
loving being she now is » eneieasiiig man s joys and lessening 
Ins giicfs, liib huQoi and joy m piospeiity and bolacc in mis 
fortune 

The golden kir fmev ami ti isckx/s, surmounting tbetemphs, 
which rose high almve the mo^t lofty mantaous, glowed in the 
lingenng beams , ciowrts of )oyful beings thionged the slit ets , 
the evening songs with soimrh ot belU andconchs rose horn 
every temple, while clouds of fiignnt incense wen wafted 
iround by the gentle Fast-wmd, which ]usi erected a ripple 
on the f ICC of the fast-flowing nver 1 w is indeed happy, for 
all around mi were so, Tbe sun set, but earth stdl glowed 
with hw reflated brightness, as I turned to my wife and taking 
her infant in my anns addressed her thus — ** Let us descend, 
my lose, the eiening dews wilt fall and our father awaits us ” 
She arose and followed ire, but our bteps wore arreblcd by a 
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rumbling noitc apparenlly fiom b<;neat]i our It i< a 

tidiu ol t'lidiioU/* bald I , but 111 a luuiiiout a rattio loudur tliiiu 
liiu rolling of a ihoubaud wheels tilled the air, and the wlioie 
building bJiook beneath us. Shout and song, conch and bell 
had all ecased tor a moment, and then as the earth again 
Ueuiuled a bundled thousand voices shouted. 

Another shuck, instantly followed; the pyramidal roofs of 
mati> a loti^ temple vibrated for a niuineut« and then, with the 
eia'^h oi the loudest thunder, fell to the ground, burying be- 
neath tiieir ruins pi test, altar and offering, all in one indiscri- 
iiiiiiaie saciihoe. Sliriehs and groans now rosu on all sides, 
iiuu^ling with the sound of the falling buildings. Warriors, 
v\iu> had laughed at sword and arrow, stood ticmbling and 
gii/iug in hoiror on tlieir wives and children who clung in du- 
sp«iu to their knees. lUephants and hoises, scorning in their 
Usiroi the feeble checks of javelin and rein, ruslied wildly along 
tuc btieets, bodtiug down the awe-struck ciowd beneath their 
liet, or crushing them under the heavy wheels of the guideless 
cars. 1 h'ld stood thus long overcome with terror, my infant 
111 luy arms and my wife in speechless agony clinging round 
me; the one reused ireinbliugs of the building and the incessant 
falliug of the houses and temples lou-ed me to exeition. Clasp- 
ing my wife with one arm and with the other liolding the ciiiltl 
to my breast, i flew down the steps leading througli the palace 
to the open court in front : we had several flights to pass down, 
and the danger each moment encreased ; the shocks became more 
violent and frei^uent, and tiie shrieks of the victitiiis were 
drowned in the unceasing roar of the falling buildings in dif- 
leieut parts of the city. Wc reached the ground, but had yet 
several apartments to pass through, ere we should be in safety : 
again the earth trembled, the massive walls creaked, and here 
and there large openings became visible: we encieased our 
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pare and hurried onwards till a lai{>e htone bounded in at a 
door in front, and crushed to atonis my wile’s* small, dclieatc 
foot : she shiitked with agony, but with a mother’s* fondness 
d Megdidcil hei own pain end urged me to leave hei and place 
her child in safety, iaove never dchpairs* : 1 raised her uu my 
arm and breathing a prayer to Heaven, hastened forward. 
1 reached the last apartment, the open air was before, and with 
a beating heait 1 strode tlnrough the door-way ; I stood in the 
portico, and a tew steps would place me in safety ; but 1 was 
too late : the ground seemed to swell and sink under my feet, 
the enormous pillars shook like reeds, the walls paited in ter- 
rific lents, and the roof came thundering upon us . tor the last 
time I pressed my lips to my wife’s cold forehead, and the neict 
moment my spmt, freed from the clog of mortality, roamed 
unencumbered the realms of space. 

STANZAS FOH MUSIC. 

I. 

Troubadour, Troubadour, thou hast come from afar, 

Where the red cross and crescent gleam over the war , 

Thou hast left that rich land for the maid you adore, 
'I'roubadour, Troubadour, tliou wilt ne’er sec her more. 

n. 

Troubadour, Troubldour, we had heard that thy grave 
W’as under the green palms by Gallilec’h wave ; 

She droopeil from that sad hour, the matd you adore. 
Troubadour, Troubadour, thou wilt ne’er see her more. 

in. 

Troubadour, Troubadour, wh^re the last sun beams fall, 

Of a sweet summer evening; upon the church wall, 

Lies a grave strewed with flowers, wliich a willow weeps o’er. 
There she rests, Troubadour, whom thou ne’er wilt see more. 

H. M, P. 
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ODES TO A PUNKAH!* 
By jAifEa Atkinson, Esq. 

Number I. 


I. 

Punkdh 1 thou long hast merited an ode. 

Giving thyself, as well as others, airs ; 

Thou swing’st aloft in every man's abode. 

As if in scorn of him and his afTsurs ; 

Viewing him, “ grunt and sweat,” as Shakespear says, 
(Coarse language, used in ancient days.) 

Still puffing on. 

Whilst he cries “ Aura VenV* — breezes, come ! 

But soon a rush of heat alters his tone. 

And ** tor se tdn** re*echoes through the room. 

Then fringed or uufringed dost thou fly. 

Jerk’d back and forward by old Doss » 

The bearer, — straight, and now awry ; 

Croaking on plaintive hooks the beams across. 

Tortured by many an awkward pull. 

And threatening to come down, and split thy master’s skull 

n. 

Punkah ! ’tis thine to bless 
Man, fflck or well ; 

Thou soother of distress. 

Who can thy virtues tell 1 
When a cold glass of soda water throws 
The dun into a bath, and smarting glows 

Tbete trifles were written in 1895. 

F 
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ry) 

riir* pnrkJy tliy wonflerous p(iw<M. 

ibo (li->trartinff itcli in half an houi . 

On couch recumhcnt rolld the invalid , 

Thcrinoimtcr at ninety, nineTy-tivi* — 

Vollow as safVrori, ami the heal, imleoil. 

Too liot by far for any thin^^ alive. 

Whut is there tlien to give a moment’s ease '* 

Aothiiig in all the worhl but thy vefrefeluug breeze. 

nr. 

L*‘nf of the palm wert thou. 

Primitive punkah ! ami thy form is still 
'riie svime with Mussulman, and eke Himloo, 

Moved in the hand at will. 

In the closed harem cross-legged sit the wives 
Of Rajahs and Moghols, paun ever chewirig ; 

And w'ith the leaf of palm 
Fanning themselves, they whiff the balm 
Of hookahs, still the stimulus renewing. 

And thus ’midst smoke and pauu they pass llieii lazy Im 
Rut Kuropean taste 
Suspends thee high ; 

And thou art most commodiously placed, 
j\ot to disturb the eye. 

W hilst the luxurious Soldier or (.!ivilian 

Quaffs bluing Lai beneath thy tuvezy swing. 

And uulps factitious airs— which drive a million 
Muskeetos from him, buzzing on the wing. 

Refreshing flapper ! inffuence divine ? 

Prime relisher of feasts — ^unmeasuri‘d praise be thine ! 
IV. 

Punkah ’ thou cooler of the fever’s heal ; 

Dryer of floods that inundate the skin i 
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tUc' j>uUt‘ iiiiiie ttimperately to heat, 

Aixl kcfjpinj* sicUiie-is out, and health withiu ; 
I’hou art a blcssiiijc in thisi nether sphere ; 

VVitliout thee, what would man do here — 

In tins o’erpowering land of oloudles'^ ‘»iin ? 

Why, lailh ! liis hot earner would soon be done. 
Kven now his skin is often like a sheet 

Of parchment, crisp and brown, and wo-begoiie 
Without thee, then, would he not lie, by heat, 
l*ar-boiled, and grilled, and roasted to the bone 
And yet 1 am the very first. 

To give tliee. Punkah ! htting praise 
In all thy cheering virtues versed, 

I consecrate to thee my lays, 

O f 1 love to write about llree. 

For 1 cannot breathe without thee^ 

Calratia, August 26, 1825. ^ 

Thermometer 90”, ^ 

NllMUKlt 11, 

1 . 

Punkah ! to thee I’ve strung the lyre, 

One grateful hymn hath told thy worth ; 

And now the JMuse, with added fire. 

Delighted hails thee, in a second birth. 
Incotrparable boon ! 

As Sancho said of sleep ; 

Blessed be he, 

Who invented thee ; 

For there’s nothing beneath the nx^on. 

From which we such comfort reap, 
r 3 
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II. 

Punkah ! to thee again, 

I wake the strain ; 

For thou hast often lulled me to repose. 

And driven muskeetos from my nose. 

Punkah ! to thee 1 owe a thousand greetings. 

Cooler of many hot and merry meetings. 

Gunter’s hot mutton-chops are prime. 

Beneath thy gentle breeze, at dinner time ; 

They are so very excellent, so good ; 

Grills too, at twelve at night, are rather rich. 

Or hot anchovy toasts, I care not which, 

Botli being thirst-provoking, savoury food. 

But breeze^^reating Punkah ! without thee, 

Nor grillSf nof mutton-chops would have one charm for me ' 

III. 

What was it that enhanced the social pleasure, 

When first the Beef-Steak-Club* began its race 1 
When gay theatricals employed our leisure ; 

The stage itself was our convivial place I 
It was no farce to see 

Upon the boards the dinner smoking ; 

Whilst, merry mortals, we 
Old Momus were invoking. 

Was it alone the waggery and wit 

Of. him who charmed the boxes and the pit. 

With Pierre and Robin Roughhead ?t Not a bit. 

« The Chowringhee Theatre Beef-steak Club. 

t The late Thomas Also]i, Aide46-Garap to the MRrqneM of Hastings, 
and sAei^iili one of the Magistrates of Calcutta. A verj accomplished 
actor,— both la tragedy ^ind comedy . Pierre and Bobin Boughhead form as 
strong a contrast of character as can be imagined— and in each and In every 
thing be was admirable. We shall not look upon his like again. 
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Was it old Fa/,s^^, (a) shrill like Chanticleer, 
The merriest spirit in our Comic sphere ; 

Or solemn hooiisy (6) in his scarlet vest, 

Tliat gave the Club a zest ? 

Or the Mock Doctor (c) bouncing with his cane, 
Or grave Bombastest (d) of his pigtail vain ; 

• Or Totterioriy («) or him whose voice so clear, 
Kiichanted every ear ; 

Wlio often, as enrapt around we hung, 

J.S there a heart” wilh warmest feeling sung ? (J^ 
Or liim, renowned for pens and painting, (g) 


(a) Cuptuin then, now Lieutenant Colonel W. D. Play fair , an exquisite 
representative of Faisfuft'. He was also emineully successful in Sir Pertinax 
Mae Syenpljant. and Arcliy Macsarcasm. Bui in Falsty^ lie had no equal. 
I'iterfc w as h ilarity in the very sound of his voice. 

(/>) Colonel J, C. Doyle, Military Secretary to the MTaniuess of Hastings; 
he was distinguished in Irish characters, and Looney MacTwolter was one of 
his Iicst. 

(r) Captain G. Fitzclarence, now the £arl of Munster, used to play this 
part, with excellent liumour. 

(i/j H. M. Parker, Esq., Civil Service, and one of the bright ornaments of 
tlr-il seriice, of which there are so many distinguished niemliers. His repre> 
si'iituiiou of Bombasies was irresistible, and not only in tbe persoualioii of 
character, but in the business of the theatre, he was invaluable. 

Ce) H. H. Wilson, Esq., now Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford. His repre- 
sentation of old Toftertoff, was iierhaps the most perfect .thing that can be 
conceived. Mr. Wilson was Justly calleil the Father of the Chowringhee 
Theatre, and he was also the nursing mother ! With habits, and manners, 
and tact, and tlmmess, and extraordinary powers of acting himself, he 
formed and kept together the discordant materials of whiciian amateur body 
is generally composed. Had he been less eminent in every walk of (he drama, 
lie could nut have possessed the same inlluence. It was his own supe. 
rior endowments which secured the concurrence and assistance of all who 
aspired to amuse themselves and others on the stage. He would readily 
consent to take any part, the most trivial, to complete the cast of the play 
selected. Of him, as well as of AloOp, it may be justly said, we shall not 
look upon his like again. 

ty) William Idnton, At that period his voice was (he sweetest and mel- 
lowest imaginable . Besides, he was an excellent performer, and long the 
Secretary to the Tlieatre and Club . ^ * 

(p) Q. Gluuuery, the eminent Portrait Painter, now at Macao. 

F 5 
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With joyous phiz, some drollery inventing ? 

N' 0 , magic Punkah ! every thing had been 
Unrclished, liad’st not thou regaled the scene ; 
Had not the clasliee dragged thee to and fro, 
With all his might. 

And cooled the atmostpheric glow 
On every festal-4iight ! 

TV. 

Twas hot enough before the Comet came,* 
Hotter by far than pleasant, now the heat, 
Ilesembles more a foundery-furnace-flame 
Than natural day, the roasting is so great , 
IVe looked at this said Comet many an hour ; 

It seeibs amidst the Heavens a shuttlc-cock 
Of brilliant fijo j — from twelve at night till four 
It shines the brightest, and the natives flock, 

^ In sad dismay, 

To mark its ominous way. 

Who could withstand ‘‘this double dose of hcaf,’ 
My Punkah ! but for thy refreshing breeze i 
“ Tan, sor $e ian” old Sunker, it is meet 
Thy master should enjoy a little ease. 

. V. 


Punkah ! thof wind-creating apparatus. 

These twenty years have I thy power confest ; 
And that I think is just as long a date as 
I can adduce, — ^it is of proofs the best, 

Thr.t thou art an incomparable blessing. 

To me, at least, for I am grateful still j — 


* Thi» is simply in accordance with the vulgar error. Philosophers 
have shewn that comets produce no such change* 
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r live upon thy breath, — thy breath, caressing, 
Thinking, in truth, 1 never have my filh 
Gazing upon thee, how 1 love thy swing ! 

To tliee be homage paid, ^Kolian king. 

October 10, 1825. 


Numbkh 111. 


I. 

’Tis ([uite impossible that I should ever 

Cease to respect thy m^'&iory, Punkah dear! 

Kven were I doomed to freeze in Zeinbla, never 
Should I forget how I had melted here, 

Without thy cooling skill; > 

For thou art better than the Doctor’s pul, 

Gr senna«mixturc, horrible to think ! 

But atill more horrible to drink ! 

When burrah-khanas were in vogue. 

And hfty, often sixty, dined together, 
in one liol room, and all the khidmut-log. 

Stewing behind, made hotter still, the w'eather ; 
What comfort could be found except in thee? 

Though seldom came a puff, from garlic free. 
Sometimes thou art too short for a long table ; 

1 pity tlien the luckless wights who sit 
Beyond thy blessed verge, not being able 

To iiiliale one single breeze, for breathing tit ; 

A monstrous round of beef, and cabbage smoking. 
Add to the temperature a few degrees ; 

The chairs are jammed — ^the servants forward poking, 
Are clamorous with demands for duck and peas. 
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“ Kooch roasted goose, or pasty,” 

*' Kooch swithredf mhib ke waslee \ * 

All this is misery at the table’s end, 

Especially when plump against the wall, 

WIk'I'c tliy deliglitf'ul indueiicc can’t extend. 

And “ Hope can never come, that comes to all !” 

II. 

Punkali ! to thee belong 

The Poet’s gratitude and loftiest song ; 

Not to the lazy wretch who pulls 
Thee after tifHn, and my senses lulls 
To slumber sweet ; he then i& pleased to take 
A nod4iimself, accommodating fellow ; 

Whilst 1, with dreadful fidgettings, awake 
As from a bath. 

Disposed to bellow, 

^ With kindled wrath. 

For who that dripping wakens from his nap. 

And sees thee motionless — a dull stagnation 
Of air around, unvaried by one dap. 

Can well resist a little irritation ? 

But thou art blameless, and when Doss is nigh. 

What airs Hygsean breaUte, and round my temples fly. 

” m. 

I had the epidemic in July,* 

Adding a fever’s heat ,to burning weather \ 

1 mention this to honor thee, for I 
Was kept upon couch as by a tether. 


* In 1825, the epidetiiip here alluded to, was almost universal in Cal* 
hut huppiljr very few cases ended totally . 
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Forty Horatian leeches fed* 

Upon tjie vessels of my throbbing head. 

Then, Punkah ! thou wert every thing to me ; 

Particularly soothing was thy breeze ; 

Drink to the thirsty pleases mightily, 

Food to the hungry too must also please j 
But of all comforts I have met with ever, 

There’s nothing like a Punkah, in a fever ! 

IV. 

But would it not be silly, 

To gild refined gold, or paint the lily I 
Would it not be supererogatory, ' 

To think of puffing of old England’s glory? 

To praise wine cool’d, patatoes, beer, ^ 

Or soda water, drank ,<80 freely here ? 

Would it not look unseemly to puff thee, « 

Who hast so often puffed thyself and me 1 
Yes— I had better pause 
Amidst this tribute of applause : 

But as I’m made ** of penetrable stuff,” 

Do thou puff on, ^^olian king, till I cry ** Hold, enough I" 

Calcutta, October 12, 1825. 

* Non missura cutem niii plena cruoris tdrudo.— fftfrace JDe Arte 
Poetica. 
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'ItIK DOCTOR'S TAf.E.- 
IJy H. H. (Joodevk, Ks5«. 

“ Come, Doctor, cjatt you not tell us a story to wile away 
this dull evening V’ said^^e of a party of officers lielonging to 

the regiment Native Infantry, who were seated round a 

camp table in their mess-tent, which was pitched on a wild sjiot 
in the west of India, where a body of the Honorable Com puny s 
troops were campaigning against an insurgent tnlie. They had 
been out for some months, and hitherto had accomplished nothing 
either creditable or profitable enough to compensate for the 
annoyances to which they were exposeil ; indeed, to use a felici- 
tous though somewhat vulgar expression, tliey had met with a 
larger proportion of that description of injuries called hirh tlian 
of the «^cies of royal coin, which m common parlance is 
called half-pence. They were beginning to grow amazingly 
tired of the business : the greater part of their supplies, too, were 
expended, and in lieu of the juice of tl>e generous grape or the 
less^ noble potation of brandy and w'ater, many of them were 
forced to bo J|omcnt with Adam’s ale, or at the best, with a 
compound of^ttarinds and water, denominated in Hitidoo- 
Iptanee phrase imley-sherhet, a beverage which called fortli 
^any an anxious sigh after the luxuries of cantonments. 

The person upon whom the aforesaid di^'l for amusement 
was made, was a tall, lanky fellow, about thirty years of age, 
whose spick-and-span-new regimentals hung upon him as gar- 
ments to which he had some little difliculty in accommodating 
himself. And, to tell the truth, the tailor on his part had had no 
.alight trouble in arranging tliem, to produce any thing ’’like a 
Creditable effect ; for, in addition to the fact that the outline of 
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< ti -lomors body i’onncd one unvaried straight line from the 
U;j ol his shoulders to his heels, he had been instructed to 
iDuki! tlieni full lur^e, and the result vras certainly not striking 
tor Its elegance. The expression of his countenance, however 
w:is intelligent and marked with good nature, and Dr. Harrison 
w.)s’ already a general tavorite with tlie^ corps, which he had 
but lately joined. Indeed, this was ^lis debut in the military 
hue ; he had only landed in India altout three months before. 
ii.ivniLf ^pent some years .ifter he left College in an unsuc- 
t e-ssful attempt to practise in England. 

" I don’t think,” replied he, that I can do much in the 
way of story telling. I do know one, certainly; but it is rather 
mclanclioly, and we are all dull enough already.*’ 

(;li, never mind, let u6 have it, tlien, like a good fellow,” said 
another, who, with a wry face, had just swallowed his quan> 
tom of the imieiMherhei , ** or by Jove, for want of something 
la Hit to do, 1 shall be obliged to bolt another tumbler of this 
I id'cinal decoction. What would I not give now for a bottle 
ot i.;jfittc, or even a taste of Vieux Cogniac! but come, Doctor, 
the story.” 

vVell, then,” said the latter, “you must know that it Ls a 
tru(M-, lie which happened to a friend of mine when we were 
.it College together.” 

“ li, w’^as late in the autumn of the year 1822, and the day, 
u'hich hud been dark and stormy, was drawing to a close, when 
a solitary iravellet was seen crossing an extensive wild in the 
wv'St of Scotland. Me was rather above than under the mid- 
dle tieiijrht, his form was strong and athletic, yet by no means 
ot elegance, and though his features were not regular, 
Ik’ would, hy most people, have been called handsome. It 
•vvoalfl have Ixjf'n impossible to distinguish his rank from liis 
outward garl; ; for his dre*js was so soiled and drenched that 
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its orig^inal color, and even texture, was undefineable ; a knap- 
sack was strapped upon his shoulders, and he carried a large 
stick in his hand. His step was firm and manly, and though 
he had walked a long distance, he strode forward with a 
rapidity which betokened very little fatigue. 

The heavy rain clnuds Jiad dispersed for a time, and a 
faint streak of red ligtit showed where- the sun was setting 
behind a range of high hills ; but the wind still blew strongly, 
and the storm seemed merely resting itself to return again, 
as the night closed in, with renewed violence. 

Twilight had passed away into one of the blackest nights 
wliich October could produce, ere the traveller reached a 
small village Oh the borders of the waste. Here he wandered 
about for some minutes amidst the confused mass of dung-hills, 
duck-ponds, and cottages, which usually constitute the chief 
part of a Scotch toonie of the lesser order, without meeting 
a living aaul or hearing the sound of a human voice. All the 
inhabitants were apparently either dead or asleep ; and he was 
beginning to think that he should be obliged to bivouac in a 
ploughed field ; when turning the corner of a lane, at the same 
time stepping knee-deep into a muddy torrent, he perceived at some 
distance a light, towards which he immediately directed his steps, 
and found that it proceeded from a small farmliouse situated at a 
short distance from the village itself. As he drew near, his ears 
were salute<iVhh a confused sound, the exact import of which 
be found it impossible to divine, though it was apparently 
produced by lungs of ail sorts and sizes, human and bestial. 
He approached close to the house without interruption, and 
curiosity prompted him, before making his appearance public* 
to ascer^ the cause of this Hutch concert ; lie therefore took 
a^i^lege of the window whence the friendly light shone* 
eWkh had guided his footsteps, and peeping in through the 
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casement, beheld the perpetrators of the disturbance, whose 
proceedings he continued for some minutes to watch with con- 
siderable interest. 

An old man, of venerable appearance, was seated at 
the fire with a huge bible on his knee, and around him 
wcie divers members of his family, occupied to the best of their 
ability in followingthepatriarch through the mazes of an evening 
hymn ; but it was a sjiecics of musical labyrinth in which every 
one seemed to choose his own patli to get through — treble, tenor, 
base and falsetto were chosen by each party in turn indiscrimi- 
nately, and the first line was usually finished by some before the 
others had even entered upon their task. 'A screaming infant, 
was adding its mite to tlie general chorus, and tb complete the 
whole, a dozen or two of cocks and hens in a neighbouring shed, 
awakened by the disturbance, were making noise enough to pro- 
claim the laying of all the eggs in Scotland, assisted by the 
yelping of sundry ** curs of high and low degree.” At last the 
final verse was give^ out, the voices dropped off one by 
one as they happened to finish their parts, for they by no means 
attempted to end together, and the numbers gradually dwindled 
down to a single chorister who had at least two bars of his version 
to go through when the penultimate singer ended. But this 
worthy individual would by no means be balked of his part, 
and he completed it with a flourish that would have done 
honor to Braham himself. Silence at length having been pro- 
claimed to a tolerable extent even amongst the poultry, the 
party knelt down, and the old man began to pray. Here 
the contrast to the preceding scene was very great j the speaker’s 
voice was full and sonorous, and though the words were uttered 
in a peculiarly broad Scotch accent, there was a fervor and an 
eloquence in what he said that is seldom to be met with 
amongst people of the same class in any country but Scotland. 
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Denham, for so my friend was called, waited in silence till 
the prayer was over, and then knocked at the door. It was 
immediately opened by the old man, who {gruffly asked who 
was there? Denham replied that he was a traveller who was 
anxious to hnd some place of rest for the night, and asked if they 
could tell him where he*^dbuld procure accommodation, lie was 
told in reply that fhe Village pf Drumcleg had no regular inn, 
but that there certainly was a Imuse devoted to the reception of 
travellers upon occasions, though its more usual occupation 
was that of a shop, and that a guide should be sent to show him 
the way. But at that moment aii old lady, whose appearance and 
age bespoke her, at least in externals, a fitting lielpmatc for the 
gude man, came forward and having whispered something 
to her husband, she addressed herself to Denham, saying, 
it was more than probable that the house of Mistress Mao 
Allan would be shut for the night, and she was not the wo< 
man to open it again to any one ; adding that if he would 
pat up with such accommodation as they could give him, he 
would be most heartily welcome, — a proposition remarkably agree- 
able to the ears and hungry stomach of the traveller, who per- 
ceived certain signs of supper iu active pieparaUon. Without 
hesitatioii he consented, and was forthwith introduced to 
tho family circle, consisting of the old man and his wife, 
and two or three striplings and lassies who called the venerable 
couple father and mother '.—one of the latter sat in a corner 
nursing a young child, which was not very obedient to her caresses, 
crying almost incessantly, apparently in great pain. Denham 
had not much time, however, to look about him, for supper was 
almost immediately placed upon the table, and his host having 
again lifted up his voice in prayer for a blessing on the foodbe- 
fore them, they were soon fully employed in discussing the merits 
of smoking porridge, oatmeal-cakes and cheese. 
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■J ill* cravings ot hunger were soon allayed, and Denham did 
suWcient justice to the glenlive.t which the old lady had parti- 
cularly rerominended to him as the subject of her own especial 
favor. lie heard the whole history of the superiority of 
Scotch over Norfolk farming, together with the quarrel of Deacon 
Allerty and the iSlinister of Airty upon tHe'^^scandalous introduction 
ot tiic Popish heresy of instrunieq|,al nttisic jnto the kirk. The 
irootl dame regaled him with the delights which she had 
cxjierienced when her eldest daughter was married to the Gau- 
ger's son, the same being counterbalanced with a due propor- 
tion of sorrow caused by Jeannie’s improprieties, and a relation 
of the miseries of young women taking up ^with dragoon scr- 
jeants. Denham on his part taught the old gentleman the 
mystery of smoking with a German pipe^ joked with the 
young women, and edyfied the gude wife with an account 
of his travels ; wherein he excited her w-onderment at the 
singular fact, that seas of ice could exist all the year round 
at the edge of the most luxuriant meadows ; and elicited her 
horror at the mention of whole countries still existing in Kurope 
without the blessing of a single Scotch kirk to enlighten their 
darkness. Tlie evening was fast wearing away in this social 
intercourse and the guest and his hosts were alike congil- 
tiila ting themselves upon their accidental meeting, when their 
conversation was interrupted by the infant who had for some 
time been comparatively quiet, but who burst out anew into 
a more violent dt of screaching than ever. At thb same 
moment an exclamation from its nurse that it was dyin|^, 
roused every one to see what was the matter. They beheld 
the poor little creature in horrible convulsions, which, in spite 
of all that could be done, continued for a few minutes with 
unabated violence. At length they subsided ; but another 
minute had scarcely elapsed, when the child threw up its 
63 
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little hands, and after one still more severe struggle, with a 
deep gasp or two for breath, all efforts ceased, and its tor- 
tured limbs were stiffened in death. 

rhe consternation which this event occasioned may well 
be conceived. “ Poof little darling,” said the old woman, 
when the confu$iptt ' htt^ somewhat subsided, what on earth 
can be the mGanjlt^,>^:this 1 lie has alwa 3 ^s been so well till 
to-day, and was so^at'^^d^rosy, it was a comfort to look at him. 
Only to think of his dying so smldenly ! he was only taken 
ill this afternoon. But,** added she, “ perhaps after all it 
is better for him to die now and leave a world in which, 
poor thing ' God knows he had little enough to look forw ard 
to : no doubt it was the act of an all-merciful Providence to 
save him from a life of misery and sin to which he was fast ap- 
proaching* And for all the grief that his death will cause, wdiy, 
I fancy that those who ought to feel most sorrow will rejoice. 

And yet,** added she, looking at the corpse with tearful eyes, “ I 
think if his mother could sec him now , laying there cold and 
stiff, and his pretty blue eyes so glassy, it would move even 
her cruel heart to pity.’* 

" Why, is it not your daughter’s child ?’* said Denham. 

No, Sir, I trust no daughter of mine would ever be wretch 
enough to desert licr infant, as this poor child’s mother did.” 
- But its J^r* 

“Heaven onIjFknows who he is, for I don’t believe its 
mother ^oes.’* 

How then, may I ask, did it come into your hands ?” 

“ Why, Sir, about six months ago it was brought here by a 
woman, who pretended slie was very tired, and begged a little 
food from us, and a nighPs lodging in the barn, which we gave 
her; in the morning she was gone, but she had left the child 
behind her. Wc did not know what to do ; the woman could 
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no where be found, but at any rate we could not let the poor 
little creature starve ; so we determined to take care of it, 
thinking perhaps some one might by and bye come and claim 
it ; and we had become so used to it, that if it had been one of 
my own I could not have loved it better^, But God has taken it 
to himself, and his will be done.*' !! . 

Here they were interrupted by the ^Iralice of the Doctor, 
who had been sent for in the course pf the evening, at Denham’s 
suggestion. After the usual salutation and an expression of 
wonder at the child’s sudden illness and its rapid termination, 
he apologized for not having arrived earlier, saying that he had 
been detained wdth a woman who had been endeavouring to 
poison herself ; but that he had fortunately succeeded, with 
some difficulty, in saving her life. “ Who 1— Where ?— How 
shocking !” were the immediate exclamations of the farmer’s 
family, 

“ I am not j ust now at liberty to answer those questions,” said 
the Doctor, with an air of importance ; **but it is altogether 
a very unpleasant affair. Poor j oung woman ! I trust that she 
will be led to see the error of her ways, and that she will never 
again be so near eternity whilst her mind is in such a state as 
it now is. Something lies at her heart which sliduld not lie 
there, however,” continued the man of medicine, evidently flat- 
tered with the importance which his secret gave him in the eyes 
of the party, and yet bursting with the effort of concealing it : 
for Dr. Thompson, though a very sufficient Galen, aclded a 
little of the scandal-monger and gossip to his other avocations, 
and he would have given worlds to disclose this wondrous 
matter to the admiring ears of his old friend Mrs. Dalzici ; 
but certain potent reasons restrained him, and he remained 
deaf to the leading questions and Surmises with which he was 
assailed. At last he wished them good night, having with 
o 5 
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some difficulty persuaded the good couple to allow liim to 
come in the morning and open the body of the child. 

It had by this time grown late, and Denham, fatigued with his 
journey, was glad to retire to the bed which had been prepared 
for him, whereon he jtretched his wearied limbs in the full 
prospect of Te6ig9i{|||llptt^f without delay to the friendly arms 
of the god of gentleman, however, did not seem 

disposed to fold lSi?j|£^iQdt;^«mbrace of so kindly a nature as 
people in our hero’s cotrarani have a right to expect from him, 
and he lay for some time in a state of hopeless wakefulness. 
Whetlier his cogitations were of love or murder or both, 1 am 
not prepared to say ; but this he did tell me, that he thought of 
every angle of a pair of candle snuffers in vain, and he had 
twice gone through the multiplication table, (two of the most 
approved receipts for somnolency) but was as far from uncon- 
sciousness when he reached twelve times twelve as ever. At 
length, after he had remained about an hour in this condition, 
and had almost succeeded in beguiling a wink or so to his 
assistance, he thought that he heard tlie noise of voic€» in low 
converse, proceeding apparently from the outside of the house 
below his window. At first he took no notice of it, but the 
sound continuing, it excited his attention. The whispers seemed 
mixed with other noises, at first like tHe scra^ng of a dog 
at the door, then like a gentle knocking, and at length he 
fancied that he could distinguish the sound of a saw or file, — 
finally* something gave way lUte the opening of a shutter. 
This roused him effectually, he sprung out of bed and looked 
through the window ; he could see nothing, but still hearing 
an indistinct noise he determined to go out and see what was 
the cause of the disturbance. He burned on his trowsers, and 
snatetuSg up his pistols he made bis wUy quietly down stairs, 
onwards m the dark, he was at a loss which way 
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to turn, ¥Flien his ears again caught the sound of whispering 
in a room close to where he stood, and at the same moment a 
stifled scream, which was suddenly hushed, and he distin- 
guished a gruff, though suppressed voice, exclaim with an oath 
something, in which the words ** quielq^stop — knife’' were all 
he could distinctly catch, succeeded moaning. He 

sprung forward and dashing open^ttj^ao^,fhe beheld by the 
light of a dark lantern which a table, a scene 

which for an instant rooted hiiir to^^the spot. The old man 
lay naked on the floor weltering in his blood, while a villain- 
ous-looking fellow, in the dress of a sailor, knelt on his breast, 
brandishing in one hand a knife reeking with gore, whilst 
he held his victim by the throat, with the other The mistress 
of the house was struggling in the grasp of a creature in the 
dress of her own sex, who had stuffed the bed clothes into 
the old lady’s mouth, and was threatening her, in a low tone, 
with fearful vengeance unless she was qniet. The window of 
the room was open, and a crow-bar lay on the floor below it. 

The instant Denham appeared at the door, the murderer 
sprung from his prey, and with a horrid imprecation drawing 
a pistol from his breast, fired it in the intruder's face ; the ball 
however missed its aim, and passing close to his cheek, shattered 
a looking-glfis which stood beside him. Ere the villain 
liad time to draw another pistol, Denham, firing with better 
effect, shot him through the body, and he fell senseless, though 
not dead, upon the floor, mixing his blood in copious ‘streams 
with the red pools which had welled out from the unfortunate 
farmer’s throat. The female at the same moment sprung to- 
wards the window and was on the point of escaping, when 
Denham seized her by the waist. She struggled furiously, strik- 
ing with her flst, and biting -mth her teeth to such an extent, 
aided by the efforts of her almost masculine strength, that she 
♦ 
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Iiad nearly succeeded in freeing herself from her assailant's 
grasp, when the rest of the family, alarmed by the noise of 
the pistols, rushed into the room and assisted in secur- 
ing her. 

On raising the ||j|^y of old man, to their great joy they per- 
ceived that life>|^ |tot On examining closely, Denham 

found that he had rec^j^ Jjijdeep gash on the throat, but that the 
large vessels had ^apeS, iad he had only fainted from the loss 
of blood which had been' ^sohsiderable. He closed the wound 
as well as he was able, and having placed him in bed and ad- 
ministered some cordials, the ' old man recovered his senses and 
Boon became tranquil and apparently free from danger, liis 
helpmate, though very much frightened, was not hurt beyond a 
bruise or two, which she had received in her struggle with the 
woman. She stated that they had been awakened by the burst- 
ing in of the shutter and the opening of the window ; and before 
tliey could raise an alarm they were seized by the ruffians. 
Her husband struggled manfully, and succeeded in slightly 
wounding the villain who held him, witli a pair of shears, the 
only weapon he could lay hands on, attempting at the same 
time to call fo^ assistance ; this exasperated the brute so much, 
that having thrown him down upon the door he drew a knife 
across his throat, exclaiming that he would **ilop his d — d 
jaw any how," and that he would ** teach him to hold his breath 
to some purpose." The prisoners were then examined. The 
man was still senseless,, and groaning frightfully. He was a 
powerful looking ruffian,* ^ith a very disagreeable cast of coun- 
tenance, rendered more disgusting by the sufferings which 
convulsed his features. His associate was a woman of a strong 
frame of body, possessing the remains of a handsome face, but 
marke^ a scowling look which very much detracted from 
What otherwise might be called rather a pleasing app^^arance. 
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She eillier maintained a dogged silence, or if she Sjioke it was 
merely to growl defiance, or to Inugh her captors to scorn. 

She was firmly bound, and the young men of the house took 
turns to guard the prisoners through tlic night. 

in the morning the whole neighbourlioodijb^lectcd round the 
house, and when the constables, whq &ad b6'e|i|^hformcd of the 
affair, attempted to carry the pria&S^^ofnre the Magistrate, 
they found some difficulty lu conVeyitig lihhm safely to the 
hall ; the villagers were so exasperated against them, they 
would fain have torn them to pieces. The JVIagistiate being 
quite satisfied w'ith the evidence, proceeded to commit tliem 
without delay to take their trial at the ensuing assizes. They 
had been duly handcuffed, and were about to proceed, in 
charge of the constables, to the neighbouring town, when a 
breathless messenger camo running in, and delivered a letter 
to the .Tustice. That functionary having perused it with con- 
siderable attention, turned quickly to his clerk and desired 
him to detain the prisoners. 

Foregad, Mr. Edwards ! here is a pretty business : as if these 
infernal wretches had not done enough in all <‘onscieticc to 
hang them by their attempt upon tins old couple, they have 
been trying their hands at murder, in cold blood, upon a poor 
innocent child.*’ 

“ Eh, Sir I What d’ye mean*?” 

Why, it seems that Mrs. Dalziel had charge of a little 
baby, belonging to some unnatnral wretch of a mother who had 
deserted it : yesterday the poor child^'llHlfd suddenly, and Dr. 
Thompson has just written me word, that he has examined the 
body and has strong suspicion of poison : the Doctor says, 
moreover, he has reason to suspect that a young woman who 
is staying at tlie Thistle, at Drutncleg, who goes by the nime of 
Duncan, has something to do with the matter. He requests me 
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to apprehend her, so dispatch MoFarlane forthwith with a 
warrant to bring her here.** 

“ It shall be clone at once. Sir ; but what has that to do with 
these prisoners?’* 

‘ ‘ Don't he in siefe a hu^, I am just going to tell you. Why, 
the Doctor adds, thUtMrs.iljalzicrs daughter, who had the care 
of the child, tells liim woman there accosted her yester> 

day evening, when shl waS?ut walking with her charge, took 
great notice of it, and persuaded her to let her hold the babe in 
her anus and fondle it; from that moment the little creature 
grew restless and ill, and died in convulsions last night.” 

** A serious matter, indeed, Sir,” replied the obsequious clerk. 

“ Yes, but we must have those people in again and re-examine 
them ; so make haste,” added his worship, looking at his watch, 
** it is past twelve, and I must be at the turnpike-trust dinner at 
two. It is full ten miles to Goston and my old mare has grown 
somewhat lazy of late.” 

The prisoners were accordingly brought in once more and were 
strictly questioned. The woman admitted that she had seen and 
talked to the child ; but,” said she, ** what have I to do with 
poisoning other people's bra.U t 1 have had troubles enough with 
my own, God knows. You have got me fast enoqgh, however,” 
added she, ** and if you can prove any thing against me, you may. 
T*m not likely to run away now, I it. As I suppose I 
,, shall have a taste of the drop anyhow, it will matter little to me 
^ how the indictment runs* But why don't you ask that young 
gentleman there,” poiniing tO;^{)enham ; ** 1 believe he will 
tell you something more about it than I can.” 

What do you mean, woman 1” said tire Justice and Denham 
in the same breath. ^ ^ 

nothing, just nothing, yout worship ; merely a 
fancy of my own, that if I chose 1 could teach that youlh, 
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witli your assistance, not to shoot people’s husbands and 
spoil a night’s sport witli his interference. But,” continued she, 
apparently recollecting herself, ** I may as well let him alone, 
too, for it won’t save my neck, and miglil hurt some one whom 
1 don’t care to grieve just now, for she’ll w$ii| help when 1 am 
gone : and as for shooting that hrute^^'ere,'U^oa second thoughts, 
I may as well be rid of him that other ; may be it 

has saved me the trouble of doing tRb^jobitnyself ; so if it please 
your worship, [’ll just hold my tongue and Jack Ketch may 
help himself to his own customers.” 

It was in vain that any further attempts were made to 
induce the wretch to declare what she meant ; slie maintained 
a dogged silence, and at length hnding all efforts useless, hav- 
ing also the turnpike-trust dinner in his eye, the worthy Magis- 
trate ordered them off to jail. 

The woman’s hints, though utterly unintelligible to Den- 
ham, had excited suspicion in the breast of the learned 
administrator of justice, and he began to question the former 
pretty closely about his history and the motives which had 
induced him to visit that part of the country. Denham 
replied that he was an Englishman of respectable family, who 
had passed a season in Edinburgh two years ago for the purpose 
of studying medicine; that he had spent the last year in Paris, 
and had just returned ft’om a tour in Switzerland ; adding that 
he was now on his way back to the University with the intention 
of graduating there ; but that he had. made a slight deviation 
from the straight line of roadl^t visit part of the country where 
he had some ac(iuaiatance. 

** All this may be true enough, my good friend,” said the 
Magistrate; ” but after what that hag has said, 1 shall think it 
my duty to detmn you till I make further enquiries upon 
the subject.” 
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“ You may do as you please, Sir,” answered Denham ; ** bur 
I think it is rather unlikely that I should have killed this child, 
and then exposed my life to save the old people from murder.’' 

“ I trust not, indeed/' observed the functionary ; “ but you 
may have had your own reason for that. Do you know any 
one in this neighbourliodd io^Svliom you can refer 

“ No, Sir, 1 do not.'*'“'* * 

“ Why, just now you totd me you came here to visit some 
acquaintance." 

True, Sir j but perhaps they may not be of a class that you 
would consider sufficiently respectable, and even they do not 
live very near this." 

The Justice looked rather hard at him, as much as to say 
that is rather odd too for a reputable young man, as you say 
you are. 

“ Who do you propose to refer me to, then V said he. 

Denham gave him the address of his father in London, and 
of one of the Professors in Edinburgh. 

The old gentleman was somewhat softened at the sight of 

these. “ Ah," said he, “ Professor is my old friend, 

and 1 dare say he will clear you up ; but you must not be 
offended at being kept in custody a day or two for all that." 

Denham, after in vain arguing against the measure, was ob- 
liged, though mosjjMQvillingly, to submit, and was removed in 
charge of the chier¥onstable, a respectable worthy, who under- 
lllllpk to look well after hiia in a strong room in his own house if 
tne Justice would penuit him, which being granted, Denham 
departed to his confinement and the Justice to prepare for his 
journey to the turnpike-trust feust. But the course of the great 
unpait^ did not even yet run quUesmooth to the dinner table. At 
this cfhas Dr, Thompson entered and requested the Magistrate to 
take hij^deposition. He stated that he had called in great 
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liaste the cveninjr before to the Thistle, at Drumcleg,to see ayouii^ 
woman wliom he found laboiin{r under the symptoms of poisoning 
with opium. For some time she refused to acknowledge that 
s)ie liad taken any j but at length, having cleared the room of 
all the by-i>ldnder‘<, tbe girl confessed that she had swallowed a 
iirgc dose of laudanum about an hoU^be^lofe : and upon ques> 
tioning her regarding the motives induced her to 

commit so rash an act, she buiist tears and declared 
that she was a very wicked girl, who deserved to die. She 
then raved wddly about an infant whom she said tbe Devil had 
been prompting her to destroy ; and at limes she muttered obscure 
hints about her mother, and some arsenic which was given to 
her babe j and spoke of a young man who, she said, had left 
her; bitterly weeping all the time. She eventually became 
calm, and he reasoned with her and endeavoured to shew., 
Iier the culpability of Iier conduct, urging her to confess if any 
tiling lay upon her mind. At length, after much persuasion, 
-be promised to tidl him the next day, binding him not to dis- 
tdose any thing which she might have said ip. her delirium, till 
Iic had heard the whole story. Dr. Tbomsoip wajf 
inclined to connect these circumstances with the infant poWhed 
at IMrs, Dalziel’s, a conclusion to which the Magistrate fully 
agreed. Then followed the professional evidence of the poison- 
ing and examination of the body, which this learned gentleman 
gave with great minuteness. 

At tlie close of the Doctor’s deposition, the Justice would 
have wislied him good morning^ upon the plea pf business ; but 
Dr. Thompson was not a man to be so easily disposed of, 
especially in an affair in which he conceived tliat he himself 
played so conspicuaus a part. Full half an hour did he stay 
discoursing upon the pros and cons of the case, till at length 
Mr. Andrews, seeing no other mode of escape, and beginning 
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U> grow seriously anxious lor the turnpike-trust dinner, was 
I'oiced to mount IijS horse and retjuest his persecutor to ride on 
the way with him. 

(Jnee again, however, was the hungry Magistrate doomed to 
disappointment. Ah they i^sucd from the house, the constable 
who had been dispatched toDruincleg returned, but without his 
prisoner, and they w<ff^^*ob}iged to turn back and hear his tale. 
He stated that on enquiry at the Thistle, he found that a young 
woman of tlie name of Duncan had been there the niglit before ; 
that she had been taken suddenly ill, but having somewliat 
rec:ovei'ed, she iiad gone off early in the morning \ she had, how- 
ever, left a small bag behind her, containing a liandkcrciiief 
and a letter addressed to Miss Wilson, care of Mrs. MacDougal, 
Milliner, Hose Stieet, Edinburgh. 

I'pon this trace people were accordingly sent to hunt ; and 
Mr. Andrews, without further delay, was enabled to join his bro- 
tlier 'I'rustees : but his servant reported, that before bis muster 
ai rived, the soup had been dispatched, and the best cuts had 
already been disposed of, a series of misfortunes which ehee- 
tually soured his temper for the rest of the day. 

'Vhe olKcers who proceeded to search for Miss Wilson found 
that she had lodged in Hose street for some months, but had 
left it about^lj^week before, and nothing had since been beard of 
her, except that a little girl belonging to the house said she hud 
seen the young woman get down from a coach some hours bcfoie 
and set oil' in' the direction of Leith. There all traces of the 
furtive ceased. .The^y continued the seaich but in vain, and at 
length gave it up in' dt^pair, satisfied that she must have sailed 
in oite of tlie smacks which had left the port tiiat afternoon. 
Indeed^ some of the people at the packed ofiice said they had 
r^ttid^ked a person answering her description, go on board a 
l^ndipin boat. 
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Wlien Denham fouml himself actually in durance vile, he 
hecjjin to amuse his leizure hours with a due proportion of fret- 
ting and fuminiT at his ill luck : at one time showering any 
thing hut hlcssings upon the head of Mr. Andrews for his imper- 
tinence in not at once recognizing him to be a gentleman, and 
misbelieving the woman's inuendoes uponj^the strength of that 
evidence— at another resolving in^l5^‘„jimirid divers schemes 
of revenge, balancing between the advantages of actions for falso 
imprisonment and nose pulling — ^and again wondering what could 
be the meaning of the villainous wretch who bad brought upon 
him such au annoyance. Then certain vague suspicions crossed 
his mind, occasionally interrupted by a misgiving of the crea- 
ture’s power of making his situation more serious, with indistinct 
visions of judges, juries and accusations of murder. In vain did 
the honest thief-calchcr in whose charge he was placed, endeavour 
to alleviate the young gentleman’s miseries and soothe his WTath 
w ith honied words and good-natured sympathy. He would not be 
comforted ; and it was not until the pretty Miss Chief Constable 
herself presented her honnie mou to his admiring gaze, and 
condescended to pass rather more time in looking after the 
flowers of her garden than perhaps she would have done had 
she not known that a youth of gc^ly presence was looking 
upon her from the barred windows of the strong room, that he 
even fancied for an instant that there could be a more unlucky 
man on earth than himself. It must be confessed, however, 
that the latter circumstance had some influence in working a 
change in his vexed spirit, and hf help of inditing sonnets 
to his fair jailor’s left eye, ^drawing sketches of the lame 
jackass that grazed in the next field, and composing a 
memorial which set forth Mr, Andrews's incapacity for a 
justice of the peace,* he contrived to get through the next 
three days with less distress of mind than he had previously 
n 3 ’i' 
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anticipaterl. Upon the fourth day Professor *s letter 

of character ai rived, which after stating his sorrow to liear of 
th6 situation in which Denhani was placed, spoke of him 
in very high terms. With this the Justitu; declared himself per- 
fectly satisHed, and nothing further having transpired to ini])licule 
him in the business, he was , told that he might depart, iia'ving 
been first bound over to give evidence on the trial of theprisoneis 
at the ensuing assizck His wrath against Mr. Aiidiews was 
subsequently much mollified by the kindness with which that 
gentleman treated him upon his liberation. He apologized for liis 
apparent harshness upon the score of his desire to promoU‘ the 
ends of justice, and so far weighed upon the not very mali- 
cious heart of Denham, wUo> now the annoyance was over, 
cared little about it^ that he persuaded him to stay a day at 
his house and forget their difihi'cnces over a bottle of claret. 
The next morning they parted with a head-ache a piece it is 
true, but upon the most amicable terms imaginable. 

About a week after this Denham found himself one afiernoon 
in a retired glen, many miles away from the scene of his late 
adventure. It was a wild but singularly picturesque spot. A 
deep and narrow fissure, caused apparently by some sudden con- 
vulsion of nature, had burst Ithrough a chain of lofty hills, leaving 
a passage betweed them, in Some patta not more than a hundred 
yakds in width, dvOfir. which thcr^ooky and precipitieus sides hung 
beetling^ ‘These ware covered in some places wit|h rich foliage now 
^]|^inted with the' hues of autumn } ip others the bare and naked cliffs 
' stop4 the! JHis^ of tre« am^br^h-wood which enveloped 

their pfffghboutn, ibiinWg lo^y pinhablea, upon which the eagle 
i delighted to rest, and in' the hollows ^ which she sheltered hoi 
youngs brood, secure that the handnof mhn could not disturb 
them.. At the bottom wound a path, by the side of which rushed 
in a rapid torrent, but at tlmt se wn of the year tho 

^ Btreafirwas only a brawling brook. 
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After tollowing the p-uh for some distance in an easterly 
diroction, he came to a part where the valley widened ont, 
fi>rniing open spaces of green sward, occasionally shaded by 
ii few stately trees or a small pine grove. One or two cottage*?, 
Avitli a slight patch of cultivation, were visible here and there 
upbn the esplanades, or placed in snug nooks under tlie hilt 
side. Towards one of these Oenhanr’ directed his steps: it 
wr‘s rather larger than the rest, and*^’^ partook almost of the 
eharaoter of a firm-house, though it was apparently deserted, 
ilc entered what appeared to have been the garden, but the hedge 
wa*? broken and the trees were drooping on thi^ ground ; rose- 
biishes, myrtles and jessamine, were trodden down and destroyed, 
and lialf a dozen cows were grazing upon what had once been 
flower beds. 'J’he thatch had fallen in one or two places, and 
broken lattices and doors still further declared the desolatloTi 
wliirb reigned around. 

“(lood God! how is this?’* said Denham to himself; 
“ what cliange is here ? When last I stood on this spot, all was 
smiling and green ; .surely some ill must have happened. J^et 
inc see if all is as deserted as it appean^ .td be-*’ , 

lie knocked, called aloud, but no one replied to his Bummonp, 
and pushing rather hard against the door vinth his foot, the rotten 
planks gave way falling ip with a crash. 'IW called again, and 
was answej’ed only by that h<d|oW and peculiar sound which an 
empty hoUse returns to the speaker. Kndtn^ nothing to oppose 
him, he entered and searched, .but^no trkce of humanity could 
be discovcred-"aU wilhSi^wajs desolate andl)Ure ; no living thing 
met his view, save a thiurktamd cat, w^ch was sitting in a 
corner and which Hed Up the chimney as he approached. 
The evening euiiv^- ehene ' the while .bi^hjtly and. cheerily, 
through tlie broken windows, as if in mockei^: FnU Of melan- 
choly eensations, he left the place and etrdiled otiwardo almoslc 
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unconscious whitkr liis steps led him. So ahborhed was he 
m rejection that he did not poiceive a youn^ worn in, who 
issuing iroin one ot the neiglibouting coitages appioai In d turn 
It was nut until he wa& startled by a gentle vonc pru- 
nouiMing his name, that he was ^alfo of her piesimc. Jh 
turned quickly aqd )>eheld a good-looking gulby liissjdc. 

** Ah, Lucy, IS that you ' — how are you, m> gooil girl 

“ J am well enough, isir, thank Ood , I wish all otlu r thinf 
were as well but niattois have sadly changed since we inct 
last,’’ said she with a deep sigh. 

“Changed, indeed, Lucy, when ^ou look so melancholy, 
but tell me what lb the meaning of all tlmdcbolitioii attin (ot> 
tagc, and wheie is blary , nothing has happened to liti 1 trust ♦* 

“ Hush”* bald the girl, putting hci fingci to her lips. “ Pool 
Mdiyi bad enough has happe nc d to /in , but for Ciod’b sake 
speak, low, the v( ty tiees may have ears, and it is not &ah to uli 
even her n ime now.* 

“ Good Ood ’ Lucy, what do \ou mean ^** 

“ Oh, hii, tt IS a sad story, and I ftai >ou have a heavy load 
oi sin to anbwei for your shaie oi the niattei.” 

** I don’t understand you, Lucy ' Ood knows, 1 would not hurt 
a hair of Mary’s head for tho worlid , but cannot I see her ' Is 
she m this neighbourhood 

** Indeed, I date tell you where she is, though I don’t 

think you woil^petmy her , ihr 1 am buie you would nevei 
have brought het to whut she is now if you had known what you 
wem doing. Aid itn i& alwayo ipunished sooner or later . but 
poot girl, she never ^etwtved to he hunted like a wdd cat and 
prooleimed all over Scotland lot a murderess either.” 

“ Atuiderois' what on earth do you nioan'’ Vou must be 
yosungt Spesk cut, 1 beseech you, lor God’s sake don’t 
keep me m buspeuse,” 
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“ No, Sir, what I said is true enough. They say Mary 
lias poisoned her child, and the blood-thirsty thief-takers arc 
looking for her every where.” 

** Poor, poor Mary !” exclaimed Denham ; “but you speak of 
her child ; what child do loiT mean V* 

Yours, Sir,” said the girl with earnestness ! 

“ Heavens! is it so? why did I nevof hear of that before?” 

“ Oh, Sir! after you left Edinburgh, llie wrote letter after let- 
ter, but received no answer ; and at last she said you had forgotten 
her, and she would write no more. Sometimes she talked of go- 
ing to England to look for you, but again pride came to her heart 
aud kept her back, and she declared she would die rather than 
humble herself before you, and she would sit and Weep for days 
together. But at last she was put to bed of ^ little boy, and then 
she seemed to be more reconciled, for slie doated on the baby 
and never would let it out of her sigbt for an instant : and she 
used to kiss it and talk to it about its father wiiile the scalding 
tears would drop on its little face from her pretty blue eyes. Oh! 
Sir, it was heart-breaking to look at her. About this time her 
father died, and lier mother left this placif» ; for they were a great 
deal in debt, and the landlord would not let them stay any longer 
in the form ; indeed, he Was glad to, get rid of Mrs* Wilson any- 
how — and well he might, tho-drunkon wteteht , They went up to 
Edinburgh, and took me with t^^, for Maifjr would hot let me 
leave her. After a time she was now and theo 'more cheerful, and 
she would say to me— You ki|ow,Iihcy, William will come back 
to College this year stt any aratei and we will go out and meet him 
some day ^a^'the itreet, wUl pass we did not know 

him, and show turn bo^ b^uch we despite would smile 

while the said this, i^ tlien cry again le^y^to break her heart. 

“ Well, Siri the worst is to come. You ^member her 
mother, d6n*t you 1” * . 



** Vo , [ nc v( r siw her to my kuowltdg'o , but J iu nd ul l 
a wt< tch she w is * 

‘ U u t( li , m(l( t (I \\ ill > ou bd io\ < it , du c 0110^ db d M 1 1 \ 
furii tht brst to (l<'»tro> Iki bdbi but J did not 1 now tl il fill 

'll id i\ and bin off< rrd to do it foi hf but J\t u y woiiM 11 >t 
listnj to Bu<h djiciidish pio| tt foi dn loMant ui J Uil liom 1 
vionnu 4.i(\\ v(,i> in^iv indwUtnslK was diiink wlmh si ( 
oltdiwHs, eU( would bt It ]»ooi Mil y, and < ill iui ill soits ol 
iJiiiKs, and U )1 lioi to 'fttudol tint w truss ot Itt si luu 
and disj,iu(e, tnul not kt t vu\ bod) be pointing it hci d\i lit i 
foi 1 siiumpot with lici but * 

* \V lu n Vlary got a little bt ttci , and the child vi ah m int d slu 
iMnt to woik dt Mrs TMc DoUf il s, and \ lelt J dinbm li to 0 
home to my biollui s. ^\l^lc bht wis tiuie, a r<spt(tibh i Id 
m in, who w IS vfi) nth, ft 11 m love with htr md wduUd to ui iiry 
Iwr, and ^pokt to Mu. aAj)oUj ,31 about it but ht did lu t kn )w 
any thing of her <ttoiy> as, ineduin^; all loi the btsi, tlity hid 
k< ]jt it fioui him, though Mary did not Lidw tint, indtul 
she would nevei speak to him. At list, weaned by tlu 
jKi* 5 Ua«uoiis of her fnerids, she was goiln^ lo consent, when by 
Kctdont he disc oveied the truth, and he immediately ufiist d to 
have any thing mo 0 to do with her. lUi motlier wa^ dre id- 
fully tngry awom that ihe would tike care the dirty 

little hrat, a** shl'ji^aUed it, ahotild never «ierve her that trick 
agdin. Mary thought thib was meieJy her lud way of spptkmg , 
but two days afiei, when the popr girl returned fiora woik, 
her child was gone. Her mother confessed that she had 
removed it; but said that it was no use foi Mary to con- 
cern he) sell about It, she never could see it again. She told 
her thgt it wa. ahve and safe, but thaUh* htd just sent it 
out of the ^ountiy to where it could never fi»d its way back to 
BtotltfUd again. Poor Mary • it was nearly killing her , she ftll 
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into a violent fever, but (/ud was metdful anUnlte rccovi'red. 
iSIk- n<*vei was licrself since, however. Her vile mother, too, hati 
now he(‘unie woise and worse; she manied a^aiii to some m<in 
oi' bad chai after, aud Maiy was sadly tried. One day, about 
iiiici* weeks ago, in cuttiii)^^ out a pattern fiom an old newHpa])er, 
she saw an advertisement slating that a child had hetm left 
at the hou^e of a fanner in Ayishiie, and oilering a leward lor 
tiie discovery of the parent. Alary instantly declared it wat* 
h( I child, and without a moinent^s delay set oiF for the spot. 
>*^ 10(0 that wc heard nothing of her till the day'hefoicyentcr- 
day ; when, as I was walking down by the burn in llie evening, 
who should come out of a small clump of bushes but the poor 
girl heisclf. She threw herself upon my neck and bi'gged 
me tor Ileavcirs sake to protect her and save her. 1 asked 
hei' what from. ' Oh, Lucy/ said she, looking wildly round, 
* they arc searching for me to put me in jail ; they say I have 
murdered my poor dear little Willy, but you know 1 have not. 
1 was dieadfully frightened, but X tried to console her and led 
her with me to my muthei, and we have concealed her in the 
old ruined hut iu the wood, where you remember we used to 
climb up and sit of an evening. She told us she had been three 
days without food, and had been lading herself by day and 
creeping along at night to try and get to us ; but she has been 
veiy ill ever since, indeed she was so when she came. All 
last night she was talking wildly^ and I fear sbe has not long 
to live. 1 was on my way to the Doctor’s when I saw you come 
out of the old house ; 1 knew it was you at once, and dctei^ 
mined to speak to you, for 1 know you yvill help us in our 
difiicultirs. And 1 dare nut trust the neighbours/’ 

This narration was interrupted by frequent sobs aiul tear'i 
on Lucy’s part; nor was Denham unmoved ; for he could not 
iielp agreeing m his heart that he was the author, in a great 
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measure, of the wliole. Although of course he never intended 
that such should be tlie dreadful consequences of his miscon- 
duct, he felt that but for him the melancholy events wliich lie 
ha(' just heard might never have happened. It was his thought- 
less indulgence in the crime of seduction which liad led to all 
this misery. 

The fact was, that two years before, when studying in iulin- 
burgh, after the winter session was over, he had made an excur- 
sion to the sea side and resided for some weeks in that ncigli- 
bourhood : he had there accidentally become acquainted with 
Mary Wilson, the daughter of a small farmer, a beautiful girl 
of eighteen. He was much struck wdth her had contrived 
to find means to engage her afiTection, and, without thinking 
of the consequences, they had passed the bounds of virtue. lie 
had shortly after been compelled suddenly to leave Scotland, 
and though much distressed at parting with Mary, new scenes 
and new objects had in a great measure worn away the impres- 
sion she had made on his heart. But on returning to the Moi th, 
old associations had to a certain extent renewed his former feel- 
ings, and he resolved at any rate to come down to Kirktown and 
inquire after her. Lucy, Mary’s cousin, had been the frequent 
cotapanion of their walks, but she had not dreamed of the cri- 
minal length to Mjvhich their heedleBa love had been carried 
till long after.;Peiiham’8 departure, when Mary’s situation 
obliged her to confess the tniith. She was very much distressed 
at tiie discovery, but her kind fae;^ and the affection which 
from infancy had sul^isted betwOKi Mary and herself, did not 
permit her to tre^^i ihe poor sorrowing ghl with unkindness. 
She sought to soothe her rather than tp upbraid her 

her folly. But now» indeed, was the of her friend- 

ship heeded as it had never bOe^ befere-^her affection most 
tried, Mary was a proseftM fekm, and Lucy the only 
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person on eartii lo whom the poor thing looked for protection. 
li liowever, likely to prove the last cfFoit she would ever 
he called on lo make in behalf of lier unfortunate cousin: dis- 
tress of mind and fatigue of body had contributed to produce a 
raging fever, in the height of which the poor girl now lay, and 
whic'h bid iair soon to relieve her from all furtiier misery. 

I’liey stood for a sliort time without sjHiakirig, after Lucy 
had finished her story; at length Denham broke silence. 
“ Let us go,” said he, “ to poor iSlary’s hiding place lliat 1 may 
at lea ft ask pardon for the wrongs I have done her ; perhaps, too, 
1 may be able to prescribe some medicine to relieve her.” 

“ Alas ! Sir, J fear Doctors* help can do nothing for her now ; 
but do try for God’s sake ! VVe must be cautious how we let her 
know you are here though, for 1 am afraid that seeing you will 
ia too much for her ; she has never forgotten you, and even now 
in her wandering talk your name is constantly on her lips : hut 
follow me, for Heaven knows there may not be much time to 
lose.” 

fmey led the way tow^ards a path which passed into the 
wood ; they soon began to ascend the rock on one side of the 
valley, and after scrambling among stones and briars they at 
length arrived at a platform near the top, forming a space 
about half an acre in extent. At the extremity of this spot, 
underneath a projecting ledge of rocks almost iiidden by trees 
and bushes, was a small ruined hut, towards wliich Lucy 
directed her steps. Cautiously entering the building by a low 
door, she beckoned Denham to follow, and having partially con- 
cealed his face with his handkerchief, he obeyed. On looking 
round he found himself in a mud building, about twelve feet 
square, the walls and roof of which were falling down on all 
sides ; but in one corner enough remaineid to make a tol- 
erable shelter for a low truckle bed, upon which lay the form 
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of an emaciated female- She was apparently yovm”, and the 
features still retained considerable traces of beauty. Her bright 
blue eyes shone with undimmed lustre, giving' an air of 
vriluncfis and animation to her expression, which the ghastly 
paleness of her countenance and her hollow cheeks shewed 
to be unnatural. .She was muttering to herself and hardly 
took notice of their entrance till Lucy, advancing to the bed 
side, said, ** Mary, dear, I have brought the Doctor to see 
you with that she started up and sighing deeply said in a 
low tone, fixing her eyes upon her cousin, “ my William was 
to be a Doctor, was he not, Lucy 1 and he did me more harm 
than good. Bah ! He should have been a soldier ; such 
things don't become Doctors : fye ! fye ! to deceive young women 
in that way. He ought to have been here, though, by this ; 1 
sent for him some time ago, and he said he would come directly 
he had finisljed his job ; and Lucy ! what do you think he was 
about? 1 am sure you can't guess. But don’t tell mother, or 
she’ll beat me — he was cutting up a little child. Ah! these 
Doctors aie cruel wretches. Do you know, too, Lucy, some one 
has been giving Willy— ^my little Willy, arsemc for his supper ? 
Dear little fellow, he cried so and called for his mammy, but 
1 could nut go to him, for I was in jail ; mother did though ; 
and,” added she in a whisper,^* it was she that gave him the 
arsenic,— she told me so herself.” 

” Hush ! Mary dear.” 

“No; but I will not, Lucy,” said the poor girl; j^ettishly. 
“ ril tell every one, and then shell be afraid to do it again.” 

I'he poor thing continued lidking to herself for a minute or 
two, . in the same strain, and then appaxently exhaui^ed, lay 
back on her pillow. Denham went forward the bed and 
took hold her hand, it wm butnihg hot,; he . felt her 
pulse, it was scarcely to be counl^ ; but she took no notice 
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of him. After making some further enquiries from Imcy, he 
wrote a prescription and told the latter to go to the Apothecary's 
and bring the medicine, whilst he would keep watch. Kor some 
minutes after her departure, Mary remained quiet. By degrees 
Denham felt the arteries beat with less violence ; he saw a 
change come over lier countenance ; her eye lost its wild ex- 
pression, her look became calmer, and she apparently dozed a 
little ; in a little while she opened her eyes and frightened at the 
sight of a stranger sitting by her side, gave a faint scream and 
covered herself with the bed clothes. Denham scarcely knew 
how to act ; he was afraid of discovering himself too abruptly, 
yet anxious to let her know that she had no cause for alarm. 
In a feigned voice, theicforc, he bid her not be afraid, telling 
her he was the Doctor come to see her, and began asking ques- 
tions about her disease. She answered rationally, saying she 
felt better but very weak, and requested him to give her a little 
water to drink. Ife was in the act of holding the cup to her 
mouth, when her eye was caught by a ring which he wore upon 
his finger. She seized his hand eagerly and examined the orna- 
ment for a second or two, then regarding Denham with an eager 
and piercing look, she exclaimed, “ it must be him ; yes, what 
I saw was not all a dream. My dear, dear William, have you 
at last found the way to your poor lost Mary V* 

Denham could contain himself no longer; bursting into tears 
he fell upon her neck ; but Mary had fainted with the excite- 
ment, and was again unconscious of his presence. She lay 
for some time motionless and insensable, and Denham began to 
fear that the shock had been too much for her. He used every 
restorative in his power, but in vain. At length, to his great joy, 
she slowly opened her eyes, he felt her hand gently press his, 
and in a few minutes she had gained sufficient strength to reply 
to bb anxious queries. 
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“ I am better now, dear William, but 1 feel it will not last 
long. 1 have sufl’eicd too much for my weak frame to bear , 
but thank God you are here now. You will not leave me again, 
for the short time that remains, will you dearest T' 

'* Indeed I will not,” replied Denham, choked with emo- 
tion, for he kn< w’ she spoke too truly ; “ but do not talk so Mary 
dear, you will soon get well now.” 

Never, William! Death is alieady at the threshold, and he 
will soon be here to claim his prey. My hours are numbered, and 
I feel that they are few indeed. Why should I wish it olheiwise ^ 
What have I to look forward to in this world, should I recover? — 
to be marked wdth the world’s scorn, bunted down to jail, and" — 
she paused for a minute and shuddered sligiitly as she continued 
— ** perhaps to die on the gallows tree. You must have heard 
the horrible accusation against me, William ; and though 1 urn 
suie you have never believed it, the world does. Good God ’ 
to think that I should wish to destroy my darling little Willy 
that I loved so dearly ' Oh, mother ! mother ! what have you 
to answer for ! how could you be so cruel to those who never 
injured you?” and the poor girl wept and sobbed bitterly. 
Denham tried to comfort her, but for some minutes she was 
past all consolation. At length she grew more calm and lay 
without speaking for a minute or two, she then roused herself 
and said, “ William dear, before I die’ I should like to tell you 
all that has happened to me since we parted, that you may be 
able to judge rightly of me when I am gone.” 

“ Not now, Mary,” replied he, ** wait till you are a little 
stronger.” 

"It must be now or never,” she answered, solemnly, " for death 
is fast approaching, and in a short time it will be too late ; but 
promise dr^t^that you will make no use of what T say to hurt 
my mother : she has wronged me bitterly, but I would not for 
the world that any harm should happen to her through me.” 
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Mary then proceeded to narrate her story. Slue repeated to 
Deniiain what Lucy liad already told him, audsaid that w'hcnshe 
reached the place advertized m the ne\v>|).'iper&, she found Farmer 
Dalz'cl had left that part of the couutiy .some weeks before, but 
IK) one could tell her wheie he w-as gone, except tliat it was some 
where in Dunifjieshire. “ 1 set off, ihctefore,” continued she, 
'‘and after much labor and many days’ anxious search, I at 
length found Ins residence, an I with a beating heart was hurrying 
to ills house, wlien just as i had reached within a few yards of the 
gate J iicard some one call loudl}^ and turning round to see 
who it was, my niotlier caught me by the arm. She asked me 
where in t!ie name of Heaven 1 was going, and said she had 
been hunting for me in every direction. I told her to let me go ; 
my child wa.s in that house and 1 would have it. At first she said 
it was not there, and attempted to detain me by force, swearing 
1 never should .see it again ; but finding that 1 was determined, 
and that our quarrel was attracting the notice of some people at 
work in the next field, she altered her tone and afiectud to be 
moved by my tears and persuasions, and told me that if 1 would 
go to the village and wait for her she would bring the child to 
inc in a short time ; ray going to the house she siiid would only 
create a disturbance and perhaps get her into trouble. 1 fool- 
ishly agreed to this and returned to Drumcleg ; but 1 ought to 
have known her better. Oh ! that I had pursued my own inclina- 
tions and had not listened to the persuasions of a fiend ! iny darling 
might now have been spared to me— but it was the Lord’s will, 
and he orders all things for the best. 1 waited and waited in 
anxious suspense till the night had fallen. At length my mother 
came, but alone ; and on my eagerly demanding my child, she 
smiled with a frightful smile, saying all would now go well with 
it, and with me too ; that she had put it where it , would be well 
taken care of ' Did you think,’ added she^ * that 1 was going 
1 3 
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to be fool enough to let you bring back that little wretch and 
disgrace me again ? no, you’ll find it a difficult matter to do 
that now 1 Ukc it.’ A horrible suspicion crossed my mind; I 
looked her hard in the face and said, * mother you have killed 
my child.* She turned pale for an instant and then recovering her 
natural fierceness replied, * wlio told you tliatl and what if I have 
done so ? it is better out of this woild than in it ; and now you 
may be an honest woman, if you will, and no one can tell tales of 
a love-child to prevent you.’ 1 heard no more for 1 fainiid away. 
When 1 recovered myself, she was gone and T was alone : [ 
felt, indeed, that I was alone too in the world. Forgive me, Wil- 
liam, 1 thought that you too had deserted me. T wept, — I 
tore my hair and threw myself oii tlie ground. 1 wished only 
for death that 1 might rejoin my own little angel in Heaven. 
Wicked thoughts then took possession of me, and I determined 
at once to put an end to my misery. I went and bought some 
laudanum, and returning to the inn wdiere 1 had been in the 
morning, 1 immediately swallowed it and soon became insensi- 
ble. On regaining my consciousness 1 found mySelf sur- 
rounded by strangers, and a Doctor trying to restore me to 
life. They were all very kind tome, though from something 
which 1 had said they suspected all was not right, and the 
Doctor questioned me very closely but I would not tell 
him any thing. J^ter a few hours I liad greatly recovered 
and then 1 feltW>w wicked I had been. 1 was ashamed 
also to fare the people who had seen me guilty of such an 
act, and 1 resolved to leave the place directly. As I was 
about to start, I overheard the people talking of something 
which had occurred during the night at Farmer Dalziel’s. 
1 listened anxiously, and from their account 1 gathered 
enough to convince me that my mother had added another 
crime to the murder of my innocent babe ; and from the 
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description given of the man, 1 had no doubt of its being my 
father-in-law, whom 1 knew to be capable of any wickedness. 
You cannot think what a Villain he is. 1 am sure it was he 
that persuaded my mother to all this. They mentioned also the 
dcatli of the child. When 1 heard them speak of the gentle- 
man who had rescued the poor farmer and his wife from their 
murderous hands how little did 1 think that it was my William, 
and tli.it 1 was tlicn so near you ! And you too, if you had known 
whose cliild you saw dying before you, how distressed you would 
have been; thank (jud! you were spared that misery. It was 
Lucy vvlio told me yesterday that it was you ; she had seen your 
name in I he newspaper account. 1 was dreadfully frightened 
at all tliis, and more still when I heard them express some hints 
of my being connected with the business. Indeed some of 
tlieui proposed to detain me, but they did not attempt it. 1 left 
the house as quickly as I could, and i had not walked far when, 
to rn y groat joy, an Kdinburgh coach overtook me, upon which 
1 got. Oh ! I cannot tell you the relief 1 fell when 1 found 
myself faot moving away from that dreadful place. When we 
reache 1 Edinburgh 1 was afraid to return to Mrs. McDougars, 
so I wandered down towards l^eith, scarcely knowing where 
1 was goi.ig. On the road I fortunately met a young woman 
whom I know, and to whom 1 had once shewn some kindness 
when she was in need of help. She remarked how ill 1 loviked 
and insisted on my going to her house, which T was glad 
to do, and remained there all day. In the evening she went 
out for a few minutes and returned in great alarm, telling me 
that the police olHcers were hunting for me all over Leith, on 
a charge of murdering my cliild and breaking into a house. 
The kind creature did not want my solemn bath to make her 
believe that it was a false accusation. She said she knew i 
was not capable of such a thing, but that something must be 
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done to get me out of the way, for innocence was no protec- 
tion under such circumstances. I came tierc, therefore, and dear 
Lucy and her mother have been very kind to me ; but it is all too 
lab-. May God bless them for it when 1 am gone, and you, too, 
my own dear William ; I shall die happy now you are with me !*’ 
When Mary finished her story, the latter part of which was 
scarcely audible, she sunk back exhausted and remained so 
long in a swoon that Denham for some time thought all was 
over ; but again she recovered a little and asked in a low voice 
whether Lucy had returned, and being told that she had not, 
she requested Denham to go out and see if she was com- 
ing. He walked out therefore upon the platform to the edge 
of the rock, from whence he could see the whole length of the 
valley below him, as far as the beginning of the g ip in the 
rocks, beyond which at some distance lay tlie sea, whose calm 
and tranquil waters were sti etched out like a sheet of gold in the 
rays of the setting sun ^ the same golden hue was spiead over the 
pinnacles of rock and the autumn-tinted trees upon the upper part 
of the gorge, whilst below, the deep shades of evening were fast 
gathering over the valley. He looked anxiously along the path, 
and at some distance beheld a white figure approaching, whom 
he soon recognized to he Lucy, and was just going back to com- 
municate the intelligence to the dying girl, when his attention 
was attracted by seeing two men come out from a bush a little 
way behind and foflw Lucy cautiously, apparently dodging 
her footsteps. She was soon lost to his sight in the wood, 
th||pg|h which the path wound up the hill. The men did not 
inimediately follow, but stood looking after her for a short time, 
esiii then turned into the wood in another direction, and he could 
see no more of them. He went back into the but, but his curio- 
sity was excited, for their movements were strange ; and he 
was relieved from some little anxiety when Lucy re-appeared. 
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“ I am so glad you are returnetl, Lucy,** said the poor girl, 
‘ for I was afraid I should die without seeing you.” 

** Oh ! Alary, how can you talk so ?” said her cousin, bursting 
into tears. ** See 1 have brought you tlie medicine and now 
you have such a good Doctor here you will soon be well.” 

The patient smiled hiintly, as she said “ no, my William, 
knows as well as 1 do, it is all useless; but come here both 
of you that I may kiss you.” They did so and taking a hand 
of each slie blessed them fervently. 

“ flaise me up, William dear, that I may see you, for my 
eyes are getting very dim.” 

lie put his arm round lier to lift her, in so doing he felt her lips 
gently touch his cheek ; the next moment her head fell forward 
on his breast with a slight sigh, and he was embracing a corpse — 
her wounded spirit had (led. At that instant steps were heard 
on the outside, shadows were cast upon the wall, and two men 
rushed into the hut. The foremost advanced to the bed, and 
sci/iug llic band of the now unconscious girl, said in a harsh 
voice — We have caught you at last ma’am, have we;” but 
as quickly let go his hold and started back with an expression 
of horror and exclaimed, ** Lord save us, Duncan, the woman’s 
dead !” 

Take care she an*t shamming,” said the other. 

** You may go and see yourself,” replied the former, re- 
treating; 1 tell you, she is as dead as a door-nail, and I’ll 
have nothing to do witli such customers.” 

What is the meaning of this T’ asked Denham, furiously. 

** Meaning, Sir! why we are just come to take that ere young 
woman up for murdering her child, and it seems the hangman 
is cheated of his dues, that’s all said the second speaker, who by 
this time had satisfied himself that his companion had spoken 
the truth. 
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" Silence, you villains,” said Denham ; “ that poor girl was as 
innocent as an angel.” 

May be, Sir; I dare say you know best ; but it seems that 
every one don’t tliink so, for here’s the warrant to take her,” 

** Every one shall think so ere many days are over,” ex- 
claimed Denham with vehemence. 

“ T don’t know nothing about that, it’s no look out of mine,” 
replied the constable ; “ but come, Bill, we may as well be off. 
seeing as how our job is over and the girl is gone to anotliei 
sort of a lock-up-house.” 

l^enham only staid long enough to see the unhappy girl’s 
remains decently interred, and then set off to to be pre- 

sent at the assizes. lie found on Ins arrival that the niah> pri- 
soner had died during his absence in consequence of getting drunk 
while his wound was still in a dangerous condition, and that the 
wretched woman who had been the chief cause of all the distress 
he had lately witnessed, was to be tried on the ensuing day. 
She was fully convicted, and shortly afterwards executed. On 
the scaffold she acknowledgtid the justice of her sentence and 
confessed the murder of the child. She said that when examined 
before the Magistrate she had intended to try and fix the crime 
upon Denham, whose sudden appearance in a strange part of tlie 
country on the night of his child’s murder, and in tlie very house 
where it look place, she thought might prove strong evidence 
against him. But it occurred to her that he might perhaps be 
induced to marry her daughter, and a sudden visiting of com- 
punction made h^ .alter her mind, for she said that she began to 
think she had committed crime enough, and moreover, that she 
knew nothing could save h^f own life. 

These events produced a lasting impression upon Denham : 
from that time forth he became a wiser and a better man, and he 
is now a distinguished ornament to his profession. 
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Bravo, Dootor! Capital story!” said fiis auditors when the 
tile was concluded ; thoujjh.to tell the plain truth, the greater 
part of theTu had been fist asleep for some time. T am glad the 
poor girl wa4 married and got a fortune at last ; for 1 began to 
think when she poisoned herself that all was up with her,” said 
tlic hero of the nnhy-sherbfl, shewing pretty clearly up to 
what perioil his interest hud extended. Tut, man ! you 
have been asleep ail the while, 1 declare,” said another ; 
“ why, slie was hanged ; didn’t you hear the J)octor tell us 
huvv she confessed all about strangling the child at Id&t 1” 


SONNET. 

By Alexander Allanson, Esq. 

Where Seogurli stands embowered, by a brook 
That winds unseen its course amongst the trees, 
Through many a rocky dell and shady nook 
And gushing gently from its dark recess, 

Sports in the sun beams for a summer s day ; 

There as I wandered through the wilderness 
Musing in silence, as I love to stray, 

The birds were startled in those solitudes 
And hares and frighted deer fled fast away ; 

The peacock, wild amidst its native woods. 
Flew screaming to the lulls — mute was the lay 
Of love on which the ring-dove ever broods : 

I asked — “ Who is’t they flee from — is it man V* 
And Echo from the many-voiced hills said— man ! 
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A KAI.I.AI). 

VV. C. JlriniY, T'!srj. 

A Russian legend rf lutes that H certain iViar liavju,^ '^alkci] into a vioorl 
in the neighbourhood ol his convent, was ullrsu.lcd b> ihe sfiri", of a lard, to 
whlcii he listetUMl till it suddonly ceased, whereuiiuii he returned (o\^a;ds 
home, fuidiiig that the iHy was far .spent On arrivirii? .at tin* eoiiv' n( l»e \i is 
greatly surprised that he knew nobody, and its ninuitrs weu; ei(ii'illy sur- 
pris<d at his appi-'Oranee. An explanation took place, and il v.a& liisttneird 
thitl he hud been detained a huudied ye irs !>> i*a< lunuoeal 

'i'he bell of St. IVisUV lor inatdis liud runjj, 

And llie friars livistencd there ; 

But tlie soloiim service was scarcely done 
■When the Prior his warning thus begun 
As he arose from prayer .* 

“ I rede you my brethren who kneel around, 

Now well my counsel mark ; 

From yon forest turn your steps away, 

Its paths are unsafe, make no delay 
Amidst its sore ’lies dark. 

" And if tlirougli its glades your way must pass, 
the sliadows of night prevail, 

Lel^^ves and paters hrst he said, 

And an act of faith be duly made. 

Lest the fiend your path a&sail. 

" Though the streams flow clear, and bright the flowers 
Within yon wood are found. 

Naught holy tlicre unharm’d may dwell, 

Amongst the accursed tribes of hell, 

On that enchanted ground. 
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'* For loajT ere the light of the gospel was slied 
On these regions, a temple slooii 
In that forest, where erucl rites were known. 

And every idol and altar-stone 

Were dreiicliM with human hlood.” 

Friar Anihros'c arose with the morning light. 

To the forest he took his way , 

The charmed boundary he crosl, 

And though full ^ooii the path he lost, 

Tie quite forgot to pray. 

And he journey’d with thoughts unholy and vain, 
'T hrough that region aecurs’d of heaven, 

For pride infected his heart within. 

And though beset with that deailly sin. 

Tie wander’d abroad unshriven, 

lie thought as he wander’d that naught bo fair 
His eyes had ever seen ; 

On the grassy turf he scarce could tread 
For c nibbing the flowers so thickly spread 
Like gcnis on a robe of green. 

And the scented breath of the blossom was borne 
On the breeze that sighed in the pine. 

It ran through every nerve and vein. 

Like opiates to a wretch in pain. 

Or some delicious wine. 

The friar stood still, for a sudden sound 
Sooth’d his senses like a spell, 

A tone so sweet and thrilling too. 

No mortal before gave ear unto, 

N o tongue that sound may telL 
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A low \i arbling voice in accents sweet. 

Like the murmurs of bees in spring. 

Or tlie distant noise of a running brook. 

As a bird conceaLd in some lonely nook, 
These words began to sing. 

Bcncatli these tangled boughs no cares 
Nor sorrow's e’er may be^ 

No painful toils molest our life, 

No want is known, no war, no strife. 

The birds are not more free. 

Kind nature here abundance yields. 

To all who seek repose, 

Then who would quit this calm retreat. 

To crowded cities turn his feet, 

For all their walls enclose ? 

Love cannot be found in the halls of care. 

He cannot dwell with pride ; 

In these still shades he ever strays. 

He turns not from our forest ways. 

For all the world beside.^’ 

And it sang in a softer strain and told 
Of a b^j^y known afar, 

A lovely Of^ature, bright and fair, 
i^'hose eyes from the night of her raven hair 
Glanced forth like a falling star. 

Till the sons of heaven whilst wandering by. 
Were enamour'd of one so fair ; 

At those glances left the realms above. 

And vainly striving, they sought the love 
Of an earthly form to share. 
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As the voice sang of heaven^ the friar bow’d low, 
For be thought on its virgin queen ; 

Holy Mary/’ he cried, forgive my sin. 

To-day 1 have wander’d this wood within. 

To thy shrine 1 have not been.” 

Then Ambrose unfolded his clasped hands 
The holy sign to make — 

As he rais'd them, the sound of a rushing blast, 
I'hrough the farthest bounds of the forest past — 
As it past, the earth did shake. 

And around him on all sides the wither’d trees 
Stood desolate and bare. 

Whilst the wintry vrind with a hollow sound. 
Scatter’d the leaves on the barren ground. 

In that forest just now so fair. 

And the streams that so lately in brightness leapt 
O'er the pebbles from dell to dell. 

Were dried into pools all stagnant and foul, 
Where ’midst the sedges was heard the howl 
Of the midnight wolf so fell. 

Then ceas’d the charmed song, and arose 
A shriek between laughter and pain 
At the thrill of that unearthly cry, 

The friar started in agony 

He might no more remain. ^ ^ 

And his heait Within him was quell'd with fear. 
For to lum it wetf did seem 
As if the frirest of forms should change 
At once to a skelefotiilgrim, and strange, 

In some wild and hideous dream. 
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And he turn'd away quick and hied him home. 
For his strength had fail'd him there j 
But he told liis beads with all his might 
And strove to master his affright. 

With loud and fervent prayer. 

At length from the wood as he toiled forth 
More wonders met his {{pize ; 

The convent’s form had disappear’d. 

New walla were seen, new turrets rear'd — 
lie halted in amaze. 

Approaching no weli*known faces he saw. 
None greet, with God you save ; 

All started as the friar past by. 

Or scowl’d on him with fearful eye, 

I'hey thought him from the grave. 

For his eyes were glassy and fix’d, and his garb 
Ijijte the shroud of a corpse appear’d > 

His face was motionless and thin, 

His nose projected to his chin, 

And silv’ry white his beard. 

Who art thou? speak!” the Prior exclaim'd. 
Respect these hallow’d grounds ; 

What evil d^ds compel thy sprite, 

To quit tlf0*3^recincts of the night 

Retuf)g|Wthin thy bounds/' 

, t 

Friar Ambrose look*d up and wond'ring much. 
Bewilder’d thus he said : — 

’Twas but this moiiiri my ^cefl. 

And though I met liie '&ii^ of hbll 
I am not of the d^t^. 
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For these twenty years and more has my voice 
Been daily heard in this ejuire. 

What stranger art thou, 

'I’hat know'st it not now. 

And dost iny name require V' 

Then they search’d through the convent records and found ' 
'Fhat a hundred years had fled. 

Since tlie date of the day 
That he went away , 

And was number'd with the dead. 

Then the Prior commanded the legend to write 
On a parchment scroll so fair. 

That the brethren might mark 
These sorc’ries dark. 

And of that wood beware. 

THB RETURN FROM INDIA- 

1 . 

I sit beside my lonely hearth. 

Long years of toil and exile past, 

Afy life is in its twilight path. 

Still I have reached my home at last ; 

But other hands now cull iU flowers, 

But other footsteps tread its floor. 

That clock still chimes the silver hours. 

But those who heard it hear remote ! 

II. ” 

I am a stranger ist my hall. 

The hearts whioh nlu^e it glad are cold. 

Young voices to 'my call 

But not the iomi 1 loved of old ; — 

» 3 * 
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With happy looks they bid me tel) 

Some story of the days gone by. 

Or speak of those 1 loved so well, 

1 can but answer with a sigh. 

IIT. 

With smiles they urge me to recall 
The memory of their childhood s prime, 

Tot they w'ere happy children all 
When last I left my native clime ; 

But as they S|)eak some cherished trait 
Arises with each look and tone. 

Of those whose love has past away, 

Of those who are for ever gojie. 

IV. 

1 wander on the breezy hill, 

By hazel copse, in dingle green, 

I pause beside the gushing rill. 

When summer twilight sinks serene ; 

Kach wellrremembered scene is there 
Dear as when first it met my sight, 

But where are all the feelings, where ! 

Which made it not more dear than blight? 

V. 

The harvest moon is rising now 
O’er golden fields of ripened grain, 

And oe^the breeze that cools my brow 
The bejils of many a harvest wain 
Come soft and sweet ; but sweeter yet 
Yon spire on which the moonshine glows, 

That tells me whii^«I shall forget 
Life’s withered hoped% deathi’s repose* 

H. AI. P. 
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By Captain R. Caldeh Campbell. 

In a romantic district of Scotlandt near the ancient castle 
of Cawdor, (where, some few years ago, the singularly-fashi- 
oned bedstead, on which the royal Duncan is said to have 
received his death -stroke from the dagger of the treacherous 
Thane, was consumed by an unlucky fire,) redded for many 
years a withered beldam, called Eeshpal Gorm. My first 
recollections of her are somewhat vague, presenting merely the 
forbidding appearance of a gaunt and ugly old woman, with 
long, unkempt elf-locks of grisly black, escaping from beneath 
an untidy curch, or coif, and with a huge, unseemly scar, or 
mark, of a blue colour, on one cheek, from which, or probably 
from the blue cloak which generally formed her out-door cover- 
ing, she derived her soubriquet of Gwm, her avowed name 
being Hossack. In the most mischievous caprices of my infan- 
tile passions, here comes Eeshpal Gorm was a tocksin that 
instantly produced quiet and obedience ; but, as 1 approached 
boyhood, a strange sort of interest, not free from a degree of 
superstitious terror, became mixed up with my meditations on 
the old woman. 1 learned that she had been long the lonely 
inmate of a gloomy bothy, or cabin, in one of the deepest and 
wildest dingles of the Cawdor woods, upwards of a mile from 
my father’s mansion, and h^df a mile frfl|[|^nny residence. She 
had first visited the hamlet of Catder,' adjoining the castle, 
some thirty years before, as a practitioner of the obstetric 
but she was not a native of the place, neither had she kindred 
or acquaintance there, and b(i%h , Iter dialect and her ignorance 
of the Gaelic, which is generally spoken by the peasantry in 
that part of Scotland, proclaimed her to be from the Lowlands. 
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Her professional skill, as a " wise woman.” does not apprar to 
have been disputed, but her success in procuring patients was 
not proportionate. Her appearance so sudden and iinlooked 
for, at a place where she was utterly unknown, — her apparent 
want of all connexion, and her guarded and sour silence on all 
subjects touching her own affairs, coupled with her repelling 
countenance and manners, occasionally servile and ob«e(]iiious, 
but more generally rudely disobliging, and if roused to anger, 
fierce and threatening, excited strong feelings of aversion ami 
suspicion in the bosoms of the many ; and it was only in cases 
of desperate emergency, or in the deficiency of all other aid, 
that her services were called upon by the good-wives of the 
country. It was, however noted, that all characters of no 
character, the dissolute mothers of babes that claimed no osten- 
sible, or at least no legal, fathers, resorted freely to Keshpal. 

On suspicion suspicion grew ; from the soil in which doubt 
was so plentifully sown, dislike sprung up ; and superstition 
was QOt tardy in casting her stone ou the gathering cairn of 
opprobrium. Eeshpal’s maledictions had been known to pro- 
duce evil, but none %ad ever heard her biasings! Kesh pal’s 
botliy^ to which she bad retreated ou the death of the old 
fox-hunier who had occupied it for many years, was seldom 
approached by the decent dames of the hamlet ; but such had 
occasionally entered it, and it was ever found mysteriously fur- 
nished with what the honest housewives thought had no busi- 
ness there I bunches herbs and roots, dry or 

recently gathered,, dung from the niters or carefully laid out on 
paper; there were some stufiHed animals, too, of the very nature 
of wldch the gossips were ignorant •, there were glasses of odd 
shape, and tins of .<|[tteer forms, **and what coiild she want with 
all these t On these visits, she was usually found inside her 
Gattftge,:ajrranspng her weeds and roots, or reading a dark old- 
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looking book, which ihcy were quite Hurc was not the Bible, for 
s!u‘ promptly stowed it away, when interrupted. She never com- 
plained of poverty, and her practice was too scanty to obtain 
her a livelihood ; but her due'*, if not instantly paid, were gree- 
dily demanded and received without thanks. Her kail-yard and 
her cow, and a hive or two of , were her whole apparent 
stock. That cow, too, was scarcely ever dry, whilst those of 
h('r iieighhours often lacked their milk, at seasons when there 
was no visible cause for such lack. She had been occasionally 
known to absent herself from home for a day t>r two at a time, 
but none knew whither she had gone j at night voices had been 
heard from the dark dell in which her habitation stood ; ami 
more than once, from the house of Auchendown, the nearest 
mansion, and which was situated on a rising ground that over- 
looked the stream which almost touched her door, several twink- 
ling lights, of an unearthly blue, had been seen by the terrified 
servants, at dead of night, to glimmer amongst the alder bushes 
and high trees near her dwelling. The conclusions were, that 
she dealt m the black art, and therefore was she nick-named 
the Hnwdie Witch ; howdie being, 4 ngiice,'* midwife ! 

When T was very young, a melamiholy transaction took 
place, in which Eeshpal had been more tlian suspected of 
taking an active part, I shall relate the circumstances, 
reserving the denoument for the latter end of this paper. 
Jeannie Grant was the pretty daughter of an honest farmer 
near Calder, and the betrodied bride Rose, the 

rich young gardener at the Castle. This man had incurred 
the anger of the Howdie^ Entering the garden one day, 
she unceremoniously l)egan filling her large worsted apron 
with apples from one of the trees, dn which operation she 
was roughly interrupted by the indignant gardener, who telling 
her to be gone, rashly, perhaps nofeelingly, added, “ You are 
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no’ to be taking the aipples o’ our vera best tree, to pluv your 
ungodly cantrips wi.” Flinging them down on the grass, with 
a look like that of an enraged wild>cat, and stamping her foot, 
she screamed out : Take back your trash, but mind me, Jameb 
Rose, proud as ye are, ye'll lose the love o' Jeannie Grant as 
sure as I have lost these aj^les, and all for the taunt ye ha’e 
giv’n me this day!” James afterwards said, that tl»e fierce 
expression of the liag's face, as she uttered this denunciation, so 
'' yearned his very blood that he looked like a cog of crudlct 
milk in his mother’s dairy.” Sure enough it was, that a few 
days thereafter, a recruiting party attended the annual fair at 
Calder; belonging to it, was a handsome young Irish soldier, 
who attracted the admiring eyes of all the pay sannes ; but all 
were by him neglected for bonny Jeannie Grants From that 
day, for the space of two months, each suedessive Sunday 
brought Dennis Neale from Fort George, on a visit to Calder. 
Her father, a strict old Covenanter, interfered and forbade him 
the house ; but without his knowledge, Eeshpal, the Howdic, 
offered them free ingress to hers, — besides they had the thick 
green woods of CaWdor to wander in. James Rose, too, inter- 
fered, but Jeannie, at once, with indignant scorn, dismissed him. 
In short, the poor girl, flattered by the fervent admiration of her 
gaily drest suitor, and cajoled by the crafty speeches of the 
Howdie, became wholly infatuated ! Yet it was with the firmest 
reliance on his promises of a Speedy union, that she finally 
became'his victim j and as he placed a gold ring on her finger, 
witnessed by Eeshpal Gotm, he a#ore, that when she next saw 
him it would be with the consent of hi» commanding officer for 
tlieirnuptials. 

Sba nevet saw him again I The regiment left Fort George, 
hy 9^ Cor Glasgow ; and week after week passed on, in alter- 
nate hope and fear to Jeannie, without any tidings from her 
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faithless Dennis. At length, taking courage, she wrote to the 
Adjutant ; a reply came, which not merely confirmed her doubts 
— it destroyed all hopes. Dennis Neale had gone on furlough 
to Ireland — accompanied by his wife ! 

The despair of the ruined girl may be better conjectured than 
described, and even from Eeshpal, her sole confident, she . 
received little sympathy. The heartless harridan made light of 
her anguish, and contented herself with promising assistance 
during the approaching crisis ; for Jeannie was about to become 
a motiicr ! But one day in her sore distress and remorse, the 
miserable young woman, throwing herself at her father's feet, 
confessed her guilt. He was, as 1 have said, a stern and rigid 
man ; too cold and severe himself to incur danger from the 
temptations of sin, such as hb daughter had fallen a victim to, 
he had no mercy, no charity for the sinner ; and spurning tier 
cruelly as she knelt, he bade her — leave his house for ever, 
and with the ring un her finger, which was the badge of her 
bondage to Satan, purchase for herself and her unborn bastard 
a winding sheet 

She left him, and none knew whither she went. One woman, 
while gathering fuel on the skirts of the wood, fancied, that she saw 
Jeannie Grant, weeping bitterly and wringing her hands amongst 
the thickets ; but on calling to her, the wretched creature — if it 
was not inded her wraith — retreated amidst the trees, and was lost 
to sight. It was only after two days that Jeannie’s misfortune 
became known : remorse and pi^, then, found way to her father's 
heart, and he disclosed the sad shame to bis shuddering auditors, 
who blamed whilst they pitied him. Still, hb cup of woe was not 
full, — be would forgive her— ««lie could only have gone to the hut of 
Eeshpal Gorm, the fatal cause of all, — he would seek her there, — 
he knew that of late she had often vbited the old witch. He 
sought her accordingly, but he found her not. The Howdie 
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professed utter ignorance of Jeannie’s retreat — she had not even 
seen her for days ! But, as the repentant father left her tlires- 
hold, to which he had been accompamed by the faithful gar- 
dener, the blue-cheeked hag whispered to the latter with a gnn 
of malice, “ Jatnet Rose, my man, whereas your rotten uyylvs 
n(wr 

Tlie woods, the brooks, far and near, all were pearched, but 
feearched in vain — Jeannie Grant was never seen m life again ! 

This “ ower true tale’* was often repeated to me, as 1 sat on 
the knee of James the gardener, but what 1 am now going to 
relate regarding the Howdie Witch, fell within my actual inspec- 
tion *, yet must 1 prepare the recital by a few facts, trivial in 
appearance, but of material importance to the denouement of my 
history. 

It so happened, at the time 1 now write of, which was when 
1 was a boy of hileen, that tlie house of Aucheudown was 
occupied by the widow lady of the Laird of Blairgowan. She 
was yet young and handsome a tall, dark beauty of the Italian 
style of countenance ; but there was a sometliing in her large 
black eyes, and an occasional quiver about her li})S that 1 did 
not like, and children are proverbially physiognomists. She 
had married solely for his wealth, a man of hideous aspect, 
and with a mind not far remote from imbecility. He died, 
Inaving her childless ; but there was a will in her favour, drawn 
out by her own father, . a wily W. S, from Edinburgh, by 
which she became possessed of all his personal and private 
property j eot even his aged mother and destitute sisters, to 
whom before his marriage he had ever erinced great kindness, 
were mentioned in the will ; large legacies were left to 
his ikther-in^aw, and &ne other* That other was Peaise 
Watkyns, his favorite man servant— ^and if all tales might be 
orediited, th« favorite also of his wife. Indeed, there were 
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ctrangc stories rife among llie scandal -mongers, regarding this 
iiinn and bis mistress, even before the Laird's decease; since 
when, tliey had certainly not decreased, at all events it was 
evident that great familiarity, such as ill became their relative 
positions, as superior and domestic, existed between them ; and 
considerable shyness was accordingly manifested towards Mrs. 
Macivinnon by several hunilies. 1 myself, in one of mywood- 
ramhlcs, — ever a dearer pleasure to me than the noisy though 
manlier sports of youth in general, — even 1 have seen those two 
individ^^als walking together in by-paths and forest-tracks. If 
they fancied that e3'^e8 were upon them they would instantly 
separate, the man falling back and walking at some distance 
behind the mistress ; but il they believed themselves unobserv- 
ed, they walked abreast Once I saw the lady pull a hazle twig 
from a tree, with which, in playful dalliance (as it seemed to me,) 
she struck him, and then ran into the coppice, where her atten- 
dant pursuing her, 1 lost sight of them. 

The Lady of Blairgowan had now been two years a widow, 
and as she had gradually thrown aside her weeds, it was natu- 
rally supposed she would once more reenter those gi^ scenes of 
life, to which she had been accustomed, and of which she had 
partaken with no seeming reluctance ; but, on the contrary, she 
kept more to herself than ever, saw fewer visitors, and although 
her mother came all the way from Kdinburgh to see her, 
rejected all invitations, and gave ndne* She had turned very 
charitable of late, and it had not escaped remark, that she paid 
particular attention to Eeshpai Gdrm. Tlrat person . had been 
very ill for some weeks, and the lady had not confined her 
kindness to messages or meases, sent by careless proxies ; she 
had gone herself to the Howdie’s hut, and once had been ac- 
companied by a medical man, to whose caze she recommended 
the old woman. On Eeshpai s recovery, she ,was frequently sent 
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for by the lady ; and, as the servants used to tell with amaze- 
ment, she became at length such a favorite with Mrs. 
Mackinnon and her mother, that she was often kept for even 
successive nights,— a bed prepared for her, in a closet ad- 
joining the mistress's own chamber, and never permitted to 
return home without ample proofs of the lady's liberality. 
It is true that at this period, Mrs. Mackinnon herself com- 
plained of rheuTnatic pains,-— she needed a nurse, and she 
had taken a fancy to the Ilowdie ! Every body wondered, but 
every body knew that the rich are capricious, and nothing mo.e 
was said. 

It was autumn. The richest shades, all various but all 
beautiful of that delightful season, covered the woods of Caw - 
dor. A thousand lovely wild flowers carpeted the rich grass, 
sprang up beneath the branchy trees and decorated each cliff 
and knoll, in the variegated ground around the castle. The dark- 
tinted fir stood, like a frowning duenna, beside the pale and 
delicate chesniit; the rough-leaved elm interlaced its boughs 
with the lordly and glittering beach ; the ash rattled its whimsi- 
cail catkins like a housewife, proud of her bunch of keys ; 
and the geen and tlie mountain-ash, the former loaded with 
black and delicious cherries, the latter shaking its manifold 
clusters of scarlet berries, like chaplets of coral beads, adorned 
every avenue. By the banks of the wild and romantic moun- 
tain brook, that rushed through these scenes, the queen of 
the , meadows shook its fovaly’ head in the breeze of evening, 
shedding the rich aroma of its scented tresses to the vesper 
bee, that alreadj^ glutted with its harvest of honey, sought 
lazily ^ distant hive. Wild thyme fringed the brinks of the 
bum, while brambles, dotted with their malberry-like fruit, 
guarded die y^ow-asphodela and delicate wobdeorrel from 
the rapaeioos hand of the covetous botahist. Orchises, white 
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purple and straw-coloured, sprang up in the moist swathes 
of loresst-gtass, and iu the magic light of eve, that tinted the 
brawling waters now with a golden, now with an emerald and 
now witli a blood-red hue, the stern and stately castle of Earl 
('aw dor towered iu baronial pomp ovei the sylvan scene. £ 
had been enjoying a holiday in the woods, but the sun was 
nearly set and 1 was still some distance from home ere 
1 began to think of returning. 1 reached a lovely spot in the 
woods, where path or track there was none, just as the top of 
a well known lock, peering over the tiees to my right, told me 
that 1 was pas.^ing within twenty yards of the Howdie’s hut. 
hut. tliougU the sun had now set, my heart was light and I 
caieil not, but cheerily made my way , over bush, briar 
and ledge of stone. Presently 1 heard a sound, as if a person 
were digging in the earth, it came from the left of my route 
where a high bank divided me at that particular place from 
the brook. The light of day had not yet left the earth bat the 
place was naturally gloomy, and the trees shed an artificial 
obscurity around me. 1 stopped to listen ; the noise continued, 
and my first iinprcosion was that one of my treatiuries had been 
discovered. N ear to the spot where X then stood I had found 
some days before a Does the . English reader ask what 

is a byke 1 It is a nest of wild bees, — a treasury of the richest 
and sweetest honey ! Some sly cow-herd, 1 conjectured, had 
discovered it ; and stealthily 1 crept among the bushes, resolved 
to share in, if 1 could not save, the d^rimious s|poil. At length 
1 drew near: my byke was safe, but there, on the ground, 
kneeling amongst the rushes and briars, down six or seven 
paces beneath me, was the Ho^ivdie Witch ! She had scooped 
out a hole in the soil, into which 1 presei^tjiy saw her place, 
what, at first, peemed something rolled up in a white cl^h ; but 
just as she was about to lay it in the earth, part of the cloth 

L 
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fell off, and I beheld, with a shuddering frame, the face of a 
child ! 

[n after honrii, I was induced to believe that my imagination 
haci deceived me — I was laughed out of the idea, and sneered 
into silence ; but note, after many years, 1 feel the evidence of 
truth within my .soul, and the witness it proclaims, confirms 
the horrid suspicion of that moment ! Boy as 1 was, I felt a 
strange desire to see more ! and 1 watched until having heaped 
earth and stones over the unhallowed grave, the Witch strode 
away ! My path homewards lay in the same direction she 
took, which instead of leading.to her own abode, brought us 
to Auehendown. Proceeding by a bye-road that led her di- 
rectly to the house* 1 lost sight of her, and hurried home, de- 
termined to breathe the weighty secret that burthened my 
breast into my inother^s ear. At home, however, all was in 
confusion. My mother had been summoned away to a sick 
or dying friend, some ten miles off ; my father was cross and 
cold ; and 1 vi^as, even then, not of a temper to disclose my sen- 
timents or my sorrows to the menials. 

Next day 1 rambled 

towards Auebendown^ and throwing myself beneath a tree, 
I meditated on the strange adventure of the byegone night. 1 
was attended by a pet spaniel of my mother s ; it was a great 
favorite and seldom left h^r side, but in the hurry of her depar- 
ture from home, the animal had been either neglected, or pur- 
po^y left behind. A cross and tetchy creature it was to strau- 
but faithful and affectionate to its friends. Suddenly its 
attention became around, -^it erected its ears, and before 1 
knew, who, or whati was coming, it burst from my arms and 
fiercely attacked, a woman who was passing by-*-it was Eeshpal 
Gorm ! Before 1 had time to call off the dog, she lifted a 
large stone and struck the animal whh such force that it fell. 
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stunned. Believing it dead, and enraged at the cruelty whicli 
li.i(l doomed my dear mother^ pet to so sudden an end, I lost 
all cjution : and taking up llie little spaniel in my arms, I 
uttered a volley of abuse on the beldam, concluding with these 
words : — “ Where’s the bairn you buried last night, you mur- 
dering old hiumer i” 

W ere I to live a hundred years 1 never should forgot the 
start, the glare of wolfish, diabolic vengeance of that old 
woman, as these words escaped my lips. For a moment she 
stood quite still, both, hands clenched stiftly together, and 
her shrivelled Ups so far apart as to show her yellow and fang- 
like teeth ; the next, she seemed as if she were about to spring 
upon me ; but 1 waited not, — restraining with some difHcuUy 
the reviving Ponto, I rushed — I ran— I flew from the spot— -nor 
stopped until 1 found myself in the parlour, in the presence 
of my astonished father. Then it was, that 1 told my tale of 
wonders to him. lie listctied in silence and when I had ceased 
laughed at what he called my romance. Yet, ever and anon, 
he recurred to the subject, and I could perceive that it had, 
made some impression on him. But he was an ipdolent man, 
and not until my mother’s return, some days ftflet — not until 
she had heard my story and had urged him to examine the spot, 
did he take any steps to investigate a circumstance that was 
at least suspicious. 1 then accompanied l^un, and.S^ chance 
visitor who had taken my mother's ,^e in the erguwent, 
fo the mysterious grave. 1 found it for the munleress— 

if murderess slie was-r*had taken little pains at cotj^ioenltnent ;; ^y, 
1 could not help thinking that all things looked, far less 
horrible by day than they had seemed beneath the inflnence 
of twilight. We had provided oumelves, a spade, and 
the earth was soon shovelled off, and ther^e^jheiiold ! lay the 
rotting body of the Witch’s well-known old, idcfited ' 

I. 3 > 
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My father and tlie gentleman laughed loudly, and J stood 
confused, and, Hhall 1 own ill — dimppoiated ! 1 liad sworn to 
a white cloth, and the dog was certainly of a whitish colour; 
and then they quizzed me and jeered me, about the while dog 
which 1 had converted into a dead child wrapt up in a sliroud. 
1 was ashamed and vexed ; but now, at this time of day, i am 
convinced that my incautious speech to Keshpal Ciormw asthe 
means of preventing the discovery of a wicked deed. Murdet 
might ^aot have been committed ; but a babe had been boin^ 
and a babe had been buried, and who was the mother ? 

I never saw the llow- 

die again, for in another week 1 was on my way to Kngbiud, 
whence 1 proceeded, on the completion of my education, to 
India. 

The Lady of IMairgowan’s was a melancholy fate ; after 
some weeks of severe indisposition, in which with singular 
obstinacy she rejected all medical attendance, she left Scotland 
for France, where she was soon restored to health ; but, on her 
return, twelve months thereafter, whilst incautiously leaning 
over the side of the vessel, during a brisk gale, she overbalanced 
herself and was precipitated into the sea 1 The night — for it 
happened in the night-^rwas very dark, and although every 
exertion to recover her, alive or dead, was made, her body was 
never founds What became of Pearse AVatkyns I know not, 
but the following paragirepb from a letter, whicli I received from 
my father, ten yea|» after the transactions 1 have so briefly nar- 
rated took place, will tell youHhefate of the; Howdie Witch ; — 

**-Vou remember the object, of your youthful detestation, 
Corm, alias Isabel Hos«tck, the Hotvdie of Cawdor 1 
She is no more ; and her death has be^ attended by some sus- 
picious circumstances that lead Us to believe she died from 
vio^nce* or at least of fright ; wrhile other events tend to throw 
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some — a horrid and glowing light,— on the transactions 

of former years. I have had reason to regret the injudicious ri- 
di 'ule I tlirew upon what 1 deemed the mere result of your 
youthful and romantic tears ^ nay, 1 am inclined to believe that 
occurrences, which in this world can never be wholly cleared up, 
but of a dark and forbidden nature, must have taken place at 
tliiit time between the the inhabitants of Auchendown and Blue 
lOeshpAl. The Howdie had for several months been very frail 
and feeble ; indeed, the old woman could not have been far 
sluirt of eighty ; and as winter drew on, she seldom left lier 
hut. Your mother, ever alert where charity has a part to play, 
look care that site was plentifully supplied with provibions, and 
indeed the peasantry, much as she has ever been the object of 
lluur dislike, have recently shown her great and genuine kind- 
ness. She, however, survived the winter, and was beginning 
to move about again, when one evening, about a month ago, 
two of the servants were despatched by your mother, witii some 
little comforts for her. As they descended the path that leads 
down to her hovel, they picked up among the bushes at the 
way-side, a handsome fur hoa (which, by-the-bye, has since 
been recognized as having belonged to Mrs. Mackinnon.) 
I'hoy were of course not a little surprised at this, and still 
more so when a few paces further on, a shilling w'as picked up, 
and still nearer the iiut, a quilted cloth pocket, which was well 
known, inasmuch as Beshpal was seldom seen without it. Their 
alarm was considerable, when, approaching the door, they heard 
the groans of a peroon evid,ently suffering acute paii>* The 
wretched old womaii was indeed in a dying state ; she was 
lying on the door half drest, as if she had eUlier fallen, or been 
pulled from her bed, andtho^h appar^tly ^uite sensible, was 
speechless. A gleam of joy^^shone on her countenance, as 
she saw who it was that entered, and she was gently laid upon 
L 5 
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her bed. Slowly she raised her hand, and pointed to her 
throat, which, indeed, betrayed marks of violence ; the dis- 
coloMred skin seemed as if an attempt to strangle her had lx>tii 
made ; one of her fingers loo was dislocated, and on further 
examination, they perceived that her large kist, or cofier, had 
been broken open and rified ! 

“ She* expired before the light of another day, wholly speecli- 
less, yet making great exertions to speak j and seemingly much 
pleased with the kindness that was shown to her, and tiic 
prayers that were breathed at her bed-side by some of the worthy 
neighbours. It was on her decease that, sown firmly into a 
thick corner of the old quilted pocket, where it must Iiavc 
escaped the depredators, a gold ring was discovered. 1 wisli you 
had seen our new constable, James Koae, the cidevnnL 
gardener, when this ring was shown to him. It would have 
been a study for a tragedian, that start! He knew the ring in- 
stantly j it was that w'hich many long years before had aroused 
his jealousy on the finger of his betrothed bride ! Inside 
were the letters D. N. add J. G. — Dennis Neale and Jane 
Grant. 

** Not a scrap of paper nor any thing, indeed, 

of an elucidating nature, was found among the effects of the 
Howdie ; but the discovery of this ring set a thousand wild 
surmises afloat regarding the fate of the unfortunate owner. 
Your adventure, too, was raked up from the ashes of the past, 
and at length the country folks Jpiiisted on digging up the floor 
of the hut and burning the niitii, at a thing accurst. They dug 
to bfs sure, but nothing w^is fniiad^ and tlie wretched bothy 
y?as consumed. The J^die lad, however, a hive or two of 
in her JitUe and the$6 were sold ; on removing 

them, tWo young lads, bent on tl?e destruction of every thing 
with the spot, began to root up the kail-stocb,’ &c. 
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Taking spades til fiy dug and delved, till coming to the place 
over whii-h the bec-liives had stood, one of the spades struck 
against a broad 6 ag-stunc, at some depth from the surface of 
the ground ; a shove or two, and it was raised.^ Pieces of cloth, 
bit^ of rag, and shreds of crockery excited their curiosity. Pre- 
sently they found the decayed bones and skull of an infant ; 
and 1(1 two more strokes of the spade — the entire skeleton of a 
grown up person struck the terrified gaze of the rustics! The 
skeleton has been examined and found to be that of a woman, 
'J’licre cannot be a doubt that Jeannic Grant died in this hut, — 
liow' or by what means rests with God, but most probably in the 
j).ings of child-birth. You will say — “but there was another 
child V ' — I do believe so; over its second grave the cloud still 
do [lends! Its death may have been natural, but its birth was 
at least involved in mystery, and most probably in guilt.” 


SONNET. 

Ry Ai.examikr At.LANS0N, Esq, 

No thought e*er comes from foi& my fancy’s mint. 
On which thy lovely face is not impressed ; 

TM 0 name but thine is by my tongue expressed, 
And my rapt eye retains thy portrait’s print, 
Coloured by fancy with the morning’s tint — 

In heavenly hues and robe ethereal drest, 

Like some bright spirit at the Lord's behest 
With love and mercy to ^^martals sent. 

I'hen as the pious man ^ns future bliss 
By keeping heaven always in hissigh^ 

May 1 at length attain to hapj^M^ ’ 

And gain the summit bf my soul's dt^’ght, • 
Whose heaven on earth, thy virtue-beaming face; 
Is ever present to my tranced gaze. 
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Part I. 

When she, that graceful and illustrious dame. 

So late a, pillar bright of rarest worth, 

But now a naked spirit, in vile earth 
'roo early laid ! return’d in joy ami fame 
From the fierce strife, where — witli no other arms 
'^rhan her own virtuous heart and modest charms. 
Her thoughts all innocent, and speed), where shone 
Wisdom with truth — the tyrant was o’erthrown, 
‘W'hose wiles and witchery the whole world subdue ; 
Great marvel was it tlian, 1 ween, to view, 

(jirt by bis living slaves and victims dead, 

]jOve, in her train, disarm’d and captive led^ 
Keturning from her noble vict’ry there. 

That beauteous lady and her comrades fair 
Gently advancing in a bright group came ; 

Few w'ere they, for on eaith few seek true fame. 

Yet, each and all, fit themes they seem’d to give 
In poets' lay oj* histVy's page to live. 

Their conq’ring ensign to the Yiew reveal’d 
A spotless ermine a v€^chbif field. 

Its soft neck bouil^ .with g^s finest gold- 
S^caree human seem’d to hear «nd to behold 
"speech so holy and thdr angel gait ; 
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Jilesstid is lie whose birth secures such fate ! 

Jiright stars they seem’d, she, in the midst, a sun 
A<loiiiiiig all yet tahing from none ; 

Witli violets and roses gailaiided, 

Jn modest dignity of well'Woii fame 
Tliat joyful company right onward came : 

When lo ! obscure and dismal, over head 
A banner rose ; and, clad in sable vest, 

A terrible spectre, on wbose giisly lirow 
A stern insatiate fury was imprest. 

Stood forth, and hoarstdy spoke : — “ Lady — who now 
Walkest in pride of youth, in betTuty rife, 

Ignorant of tlie bounds which limit life — 

] am that pow'r, who, cruel and unkind, 

Am caird by mortals, a weak race and blind, 

>Vhose brief day vanishes ere night be come j 
IMine was the voice beneath whose with ’ring doom 
(ireece and proud Ilium fell ; and mine the blade 
Which low in dust the Koinan glory laid : 

All climes and evVy age my sway confess ; 

Arriving ever when expect evl less, 

JVly frowns a thousand sanguine schemes destroy ; 

And now to you, when life has most of joy, 

My course I bend, ere changing, as she will. 

Fortune some bitter in your sweet distil.” 

Calmly that peerless lady thus replied : 

* Well know 1 these your utmost hate hav^e tried ; 

O’er them you have no powV, little o,*cr me j 
■\'ours is my body, but my soul is free 5 
M or grieve 1 lor myselfj,, but that the blow, 

I’o me tho' welcome, lays another low.” 
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As ono who, Ixjnt in curious wonder o^er 
*Somc form late-found and never seen before, 

Lonp[ doubtful stands, yet seems his doubts to blame. 

So stood the fiend : addressing then the dame, 

Slow he resum’d, with countenance more bland 
And gentler tone : “ I recollect them well, 

And when beneath my poison’d tooth tliey fell ; 

But you, the leader of this lovely band, 
flave never felt my blighting hitter sting ; 

I could compel, but, as a friend, I bring 
To you my counsel ; better will it l>e 
Old age and all its many ills to flee ; 

An honour which 1 am not wont to pay, 

For you X destine, that, from life, your soul 
Fearless and without pain shall pass away.” 

As pleases Him whose pleasure rules the whole. 
Whom earth, sea, sky, their Lord and Alaker own — 

To me, as unto all, Xlis holy will i)e done.” 

Thus spoke she ; when, behold ! from ev’ry side 
Alyriads of spirits o’er that boundless plain 
Suddenly rose, in numbers which defied 
'I’he eye to measure or the mind retain ; 

From India, Spain, Morocco and Catay, 

The dead, in nations, gather’d. Here Vverc they 
Who, upon earth, were happy call’d by men, 

Pontiffs, and potentates, and pifnces then. 

Wretched aird supplia&t dow« alone and bare : 

Where now their richii^ ? Where their honours high 
Their mitreS) aftd thenr robes /of putple die, 

Their gems and slaves, their PtfOiams and sceptres where 1 
Wretched are they in mortal things wim trust ! 
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Yet all will trust therein ; and it is just 
That disappointment should from folly flow. 

What boots it, O ye blind ! to labour so ? 

Soon must ye mingle with the dust ye tread. 

And scarce upon your tombs a name be read. 

Show me one fruit of all your boasted toil, 
lint one, which is not vanity and guile. 

^V^ho counts or cares what objects ye pursue 7 
Whom proflts it vast nations to subdue. 

Kingdoms to overrun and empires shake, 

Spurr’d on by passions which your ruin make I 
Fulfil each perilous and vain desire ! 

Glory and gain with loss of blood acquire ! 

Water and bread are sweeter yet than these. 

And more the beochen cup than gems and gold can please. 

Xo further to pursue a theme so long. 

Return we to the old aim of our song* 

Already to its final moments drew 
That life so glorious yet so brief, and near 
The dark and doubtful pass of mortal fear ; 

The while a second band around her grew 
Of many friends, in anxious love intent. 

To see if Death would but for once relent ; 

Or, haply, trammel’d yet in mortal frame. 

In hers to contemplate the coining end 

(To which all human flesh must one day wend) 

And learn from her to die, their fair group came. 

Struck with mute awe while Death, from that dear head. 
Rear’d his rude han4> to snatch the golden thread. 

Thus cropp’d he of the world the sweetest flow'r. 
Cropp’d, not in hatred, i>nt to prove his powV 
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K’cn there could reach -where Kartli was likest Ileav’n, 
Ah then ! hy all what bitter sighs were giv’n. 

What countless tears, tho-^e bright eye-i being dimin’d, 
Wliich long in heart and verse I lov’d and hymnM. 
Shu only ’mid that sorrow>stojrm the wliile 
Luy witii a silent joy and peaceful smile. 

As if the fruit of her f^Tr life -were won. 

** Depart in peace,” their sad dirge thus begun, 

“ Mortal divine !” — and such she was indeed. 

Hut nought it sav’d her from tlie blow decreed — 

“ If thus by ague-chill and fever’s heat, 

Death con<iuered her, what grace shall others meet? 
Alas, for human hope so l^Und and brief !” 

The tears which o’er that parting angel fell, 

The groans which then arose, of love and grief. 

Who saw and heard alone may truly tell. 

The hour was noon ; the day^ an April day. 

Its sixth, which show’d her first, and snatch’d away. 
My bliss to bane thus cruel fortune turn’d ! 

No wretch at slav’ry or at death e’er mourn’d 
As 1 to find my freedom so restor’d. 

And my life left me when I most abhorr’d. 

Due to the world it was, to my ripe age. 

Me iirst to take who longi^t trod the earth. 

And yet a little spate ^l^at noblest birth. 

Language so fails our Inf ’nite lote to guage. 

Scarce dare I thi^ of it, nn|^ in verse 
Some Muse my grief yet fire, me to reltearse. 

Virtue and !1^6anty, iPourtesy is dead,” 

(The lovely ladies oircU^' chaste be^ 

Mournfully spoke) our fate shall be 1 

Who now in woman shall perfection see 1 
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Where now a mindj so rich in wisdom, meet, 

Of anj^el music where a voice so sweet 1’* 

But now her spirit leaving its fair shell. 

With all the virtues there tliat lov’d to dwell. 

Made, where they clust’ring soar’d, the heav’n serene. 

Ko horrid fiend that haunts the bed of death 
Was there with smile of scorn and gloomy mien, 

Kre struck the mortal blow, and pass'd the latest breath; 
But, ev’ry vain fear hush'd and fond lament, 

ICach stood, intent upon that face so fair. 

Sure of distiless, and silent in despair. 

Not as a flame which suddenly is spent. 

But one that gently finds its nat’ral close. 

To heav’n in peace her willing spirit rose ; 

As, nutriment denied, a lovely light, 

By fine gradations failing, less, less bright, 

Bv’n to the last gives forth its placid gloVi^. 

Not pale, but fairer than the virgin snow 
Falling, when winds are laid, on earth’s green breast. 

She seem’d a saint from life’s vain toils at rest. 

As if a sweet sleep o’er those bright eyes came, 

Her spirit mounted to the throne of Grace. 

If this what, in our folly, Heath we name, 

Then Death seem’d lovely on that lovely face. 

Fart II. 

The night— that follow’d the disastrous blow, 

Which my spent sun removM m heav’n to glow, 

And left me here a blind and desolate 

Now far advanc’d, to spread o’er earth began 

The sweet spring dew, which harbingers the dawn. 

When slumber’s veil and visbns are withdrawn ; 
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When, crown’d with oriental gems, and bright 
As new-born day, upon my tranced sight 
My lady lighted from her starry sphere : 

With kind speech and soft sigh, her hand so dear, 

So long desir’d in vain, to mine she prest. 

While heav’nly sweetness instant warm’d my breast : 

“ Remember her, who from the world apart. 

Kept all your course, since known to that young heart. 
Pensive she spoke, with mild and modest air 
Seating me by her, on a soft bank, where 
In greenest shade, the beech and laurel met : 

** Remember ? ah ! how should 1 e’er forget ? 

Yet tell me, idol mine,'’ in tears I said, 

** Live you, or dreamt I — ^is* is Laura dead 
“ Live 1 'i I only live, but you indeed 
Are dead, and must be, till the last best hour 
Shall free y:pu from the flesh and vile world’s pow’r. 
But, our brief leisure lest desire exceed, 

I'crn we, ere breaks the day, already nigh, 

To themes of greater interest, pure and high.” 

Then I : When ended the brief dream and vain 
That men call life, by yon now safely past. 

Is death indeed such punishment and pain T’ 

Replied she : “ While 6ii earth your lot is cast, 
Slave to the wqrld’s opinions blind and hard, 

True happiness shall ne’er your search reward. 

Death to the good a dreary prison opes, 

But to the vile and base, who all their hopes 
And cares below have is fiill of fear. 

And' this my loss, now mourn’d with many a tear. 
Would seem a gain, and^knew you my dolight, 
Boitndless and pure— your joyful praise excite.” 
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Thus spoke she, and on heav’u her grateful eye 
Devoutly fix'd : but while her roselips lie 
Chain’d in cold silence, I renew’d my theme : 
Lightning and storm, red battle, age, disease. 

Racks, prisons, poison, famine — >makc not these 
Death, even to the bravest, bitter seem 
She answer’d ; ‘^1 deny not that the strife 
Is great and sore wliich waits on parting life ; 

And then of death eternal tlie sharp dread. 

Rut if the soul with hope from heav’n be fed. 

And haply in itself (he heart have grief, 

What then is death 1 Its brief sigh brings relief. 
Already I approach’d my final goal. 

My strength viras failing, on the wing my soul. 

When thus a low sad whisper by my side ; 

‘ (!) miserable, who, to vain life tied. 

Counts ev’ry hour, and deems each hour a day ; 

By land or ocean, to himself a prey, 

Where’er he wanders who one fonn pursues. 

Indulges one desire, one dream renews, 

Thought, speech, sense, feeling, there for ever bound.' 
It ceas’d, and to the spot whence came tlie sound 
I turn’d my languid eyes, and her beheld, 

Your love who check’d, my pity who impell'd ; 

I recognized her by that voice and air, , 

So often which had chas’d my spirit’s gloom. 

Now calm and wise, as courteous then and fhir. , 
But ev’n to you when dearest, id the bloom . 

Of joyous youth and beauty's rosy prime, 

Theme of much thought and muse of many a rhyme, 
Believe me, life to me was far less sweet ^ ' 

Than thus a mefcifhi death to meet 
at S 
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The blessed hope, to mortals rarely giv’n. 

And such joy smooth’d my path from earth to heav’n. 
As from long exile to sweet home 1 turn’d. 

While but for you alone my soul with pity yearn’d.” 
But tell me, lady, said I, by that true 
And loyal faith, on earth well known to you. 

Now, better known before th’ Omniscient's face. 

If in your breast the thought e'er found a place, 

J^ovo prompted, my long martyrdom to cheer. 

Though virtue follow'd still lier fair emprize. 

For ah! oft written in those sweetest eyes 
Dear anger, dear disdain and pardon dear, 

Ixtng o’er my wishes doubts and shadow cast.” 

Scarce from my lips the ventVous speech had past. 
When o’er her fair face its old sumsmilo beam’d, 

My sinking virtue which so oft redeem’d. 

And with tender sigh she answer’d ; Never 
Can or did aught from you my firm heart sever ! 

, But as, to our young fame, no other way, 

Direct and plain, of mutual safety lay, 

1 temper’d with cold looks your raging flame: 

So fondest mothers wayward children tam9 1 
How often have 1 said, it me behoves 
To act discreetly, for he burns, not loves I 
Who hopes and fears, ill plays discretion’s part ! 

Ho must not in my face detect my heart ; 

’Twas this which, as a rein the gen’rous horse. 

Slack’d your hot haste and shap’d your proper course. 
Often, while love my struggling heart consum’d. 

Has anger ting’d my cheek, my eyes illum’d* 

For love in me could reason ne’er subdue. 

But ever if I saw you sorrow spent, ' 

Instant my fondest looks on you were bent, 
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Myself from shame, from death redeeming you. 

Or, if ihc flame of passion blaz’d too high. 

My greeting chang’d, with short speech and cold eye, 

My sorrow mov’d you or my ten or shook. 

That these the arts 1 us’d, the way 1 look. 

Smiles varying scorn as sunshine follows rain, 

You know and well liave sung in many a deathless strain. 

Again and oft, as saw I sunk in grief 
Those teaiful eyes, J said, without relief. 

Surely and swift he marches to his grave. 

And, at the thought, the needful aid f gave. 

But if I saw you wild and pabsion-spurr’d. 

Prompt with the curb, your boldness I deterr’d. 

Thub cold and kind — pale, blushing, gloomy, gay. 

Safe have I led you tin o’ the dang’rous way. 

And, as my labour, great my joy at last.” 

Tiembling I answer’d, and my tears flowVf fast. 

Lady, could I the blcssod thought believe. 

My taithful love would full reward receive.” 

0 man of little f<iith!”— her fairest cheeki 

Kv’tt as she spoke, a faint bluUi seem’d to streak — 

Why should I say it were it less than troe t 
If you on earth were pleasant in my view 

1 tell not now ; enough it pleas’d to see 
The best love of that true heart fla’d on me ; 

Well too your Genius pleas’d me, and the fame 
Which, far and wide, it show’r’d upon my name* 

Your love had blame in its excess alone 

And wanted prudence ; while yon sought (o tell. 

By act and air, what long I knew and well. 

To the whole world your secret heart was shown. 

14 5 
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Hence was the coldness which your hopes distrest ; 
For such our sympathy in all the rest. 

As is alone where love keeps honour's law. 

Since in your bosom first its birth I saw. 

One fire our heart has equally infiam’d. 

Except that I coaceard it, you proclaim’d ; 

And louder as your cry for mercy swell’d. 

Terror and shame my silence more compell’d. 

That men my great desire should little think. 

But ah ! concealment makes not sorrow less. 
Complaint embittem not the mind’s distress. 
Feeling with fiction cannot swell and shrink. 

But surely, then at least, the veil was rais'd. 

You only present, when your verse I prais’d. 

And whisp’ring sang, love dares not more to say. 
Yours was my heart tho* turn’d my eyes avray ; 
Grieve you, as cruel, that their grace was such, 

As kept the little, gave the good and much. 

Yet oft and openly as they withdrew. 

Far oft’ner furtively they dwelt on you, 

For pity thus, what prudence robb’d, return’d. 

And ever so their tranquil Tights had burn’d. 

Save that I fear’d those dear and dang’rous eyes 
Might then the secret of my soul surprise. 

But one thing more, that, ere our parley cease, 

' Mem’ry may shrine my words, as treasures sweet, 
And this our parting give your spirit peace. 

In all things else my fortune was complete, 

In this alone some cause had 1 to mouilni 

That first I saw the light in humble earth ; 

And ^11, in sooth, it grieves that I was born 

^ar from the fiow’ry nest where you had bir|h. 
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Yet fair to me the land where your love blest ; 

Haply that heart, which I alone possest, 

Klse where had otliers lov’d, myself unseen. 

And I, now voic’d by fame, had there inglorious been.” 

“ Ah no” ! I cried, howe’er the spheres might roll, 

\V hercver born, immutable and whole, 

In life, in death, my great love had been yours," 

Enough,” she smil’d, “ it’s fame for aye endures 
And all my own ! but — pleasure has such pow’r — 

Too little have we reck’d the growing hour. 

Behold ! Aurora, from her golden bed, 

Brings back the day to mortals, and the Sun 
Already from the ocean lifts his head. 

Alas ! he warns me that, my mission done. 

We here must part. If more remains to say, 

Sweet friend ! in speech be brief, as must my stay.” 

Then I : ** This kindest converse makes to me 
All sense of my long suflTring light and sweet; 

But lady ! for that now my life must be 
Hateful and heavy, tell me, I entreat. 

When, late or early, we again shall meet,” 

“ If right 1 read the future, long must you 
Without me walk the earth.” 

She spoke, and past from view. 
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I. 

When the Rhadows of the purple eve are lying 
lTpoi]*thc dim vale and the green hill’s swell. 

And the saddened light of day is slowly dying. 

All around us seems to say — farevt ell ! 

Every flower then is closed and sleeping 
In the still air of twilight, and each bough. 

Laden with dew, hangs droopingly and weeping, 
Proops low and weeps, as doth my spirit now. 

II. 

Why are ye true, too faithful recollections » 
liccalling happy scents and hours long past, 

In all the glow which youth and its affections 
Cast over days, too pure, too bright to last ? — 

Why do ye tell of many vacant places 
Within the lonely chaniheis of our heart ; 

Why vainly picture these dear forms and faces 
Erom which for evCr we were doomed to parti 

III. 

Where are those eyee which made the leafy bowers 
Of summer, lovely with their gentle light, — 

Where those sweet vmces which did wing the houis 
Bound the glad liearth^stono of a winter’s night I 
Alas ! those eyes are dim, tliese voices failing, 

Tholse cheerful heartf^ haye sorrows now and cares, 
And memory’s light though over ti^ne prevailing 
But saddens the cold twilight of our y«^. 

H. M. P. 
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The master of a British vessel, witli a perspective^glass at 
liis eye, stood on the deck, anxiously watching one bark, among 
several consorts, dextrously struggling against wind and tide, 
to avoid being dashed on the Isle of St. Leon, Near Captain 
Hardy, his nephew, the second mate, ejaculated compassionate 
words of alarm, lest the passengers in a Sicilian brig might fall 
into the gripe of their merciless countrymen ; and such of tlie 
crew as were off duty, employed the respite from work, in 
gazing on the brig and mutterring curses on the Dons ashore, 
who had already shed more Spanish blood than SouU, and his 
French aimy, when he drove them from their sheep-walks and 
vineyards. 

My brave boys !” exclaimed Captain Hardy, can you 
withstand this pityful sight; or will you, like true British 
seamen, out with our small craft T Instantly all hands were 
unlasUing the boats ; and the voluble Captain continued his 
oration, while assisting them. “Bravo! my high-mettled 
fellows I These boats have been tightly secured, or else the 
pitching and tossing of our timbers, had sent them clean overboard 
during so much foul weather right a-head ; but they are safe 
here, aud will be afloat in a twinkling. The that left 
Gibraltar with us had a raging sea and a darksome night, 
while we found ahelter in a little creek, south of Boirt St. Mary. 
And after escaping danger ourselves, shall we stand actionless 
and see the noble-hearted outlaws in the Scampatore taken to 
be cruelly executed ? The American Jtraders are much nearer 
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t)ie Sicilian than wc could get safe anchorage. See how 
gallantly they defy the wild B^orni, and are snatching from the 
white-topped billowd the unfortunate men that have plunged 
there, ratltcr than meet tlic doom of malefactors in their native 
country ! Shall it be told that Yankees were less afraid of 
threatening surges, and more prompt for the rescue of per- 
secuted honourable sufferers, than the mariners of old England, 
(jueen of Ocean 1 Our good ship can never again be called 
the Dure-Alit nor her commander named Thomas Hardy, if 
wc look on, and yield to the Yankees a prize of honour and 
humanity. Who flinches from a braive deed, though the blast 
whistles loud, aud louder'? — ^but this is not the first time we 
have battled with breakers. Out !— out manfully with the boats, 
and 1 will lead you, my fearless hearties !’’ 

Captain Hardy had talked incessantly to divert the attention 
of his seamen from too earnestly consi|^,ering the liazardous 
ofFoithe urged in behalf of a brig, freighted by Spanish refugees. 
With unanimous cheers the boats were manned. Every mo- 
ment threatened death or captivity to exiles, desperately resist- 
ing their assailants on the deck of the Scampatore ^ but their 
enemies had boarded her with far superior force. The fog, 
which until too late, had misled them into a near approach to 
the bay of Cadiz, had likewise delayed an attack from the 
land, as the flags of tiie signal'dower could not be descried amid 
thick masses of vapour, until a fteshening gale cleared the sky. 
Then, under orders of the Holy Brotherhood^ horse and foot 
assembled on the beech, to line the coast and ^r^ent retreating 
to some obscure inlet. The Scampatt^e bad drifted on a sand- 
bank during the conflict, and she now lay within reach of the 
shot ^med at her, which the outlaws returned wi^ undaunted 
perseverettce,. It a gloomy Oct|^r evening. The sea 
aro^ond the SlcUian brig was deeply tin^ .withbltm^ the ghastly 
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corse, frequently appearing and disappearing among the ensan- 
guined waves, 'riie crew of the Dare-All in their boats, strained 
every sinew in hastening to meet a yaul, much over-laden, and 
rowed only by a young man and a stripling boy. Though the 
yaul hardly k<*pt above the luinbling billows, an aged gentleman, 
woiin<led and bleeding, refused the help of Captain Hardy *to 
sto{> into his liarge, unless the rowers, and three of his friends, 
disabled and covered with gore, were first rtunoyed by his aid. 
'I'he sailors of Jlniain took off their jackets, in imitation of their 
commander, and spread them to receive the wounded foreigners ; 
other boats of the Dare-All secured their properly; but they 
who were extended in the barge, it seemed evident, would soon 
pass away from temporal concerns. The aged Spaniard had 
a frightful gash on his forehead, which a sailor had tied up 
with a silk liandkerchicf taken from his own brawny neck ; 
yet a purple stream oozed through the bandage, which the 
sufferer wiped away with one hand and compressed a wound 
in his arm, before unnoticed, with the other. Captain Hardy 
being engaged by endeavours to stanch the welling sabre-cuts 
of the prostrate gentlemen, a seaman very promptly bound up 
the senior’s arm. With kind, yea tender, exertion to raise them 
gently, these warriors were hoisted on board of the Briiish 
vessel, and laid on the best beds she contained ; and the 
youngest rower, moving from one to anotlier, moistened their 
parched lips with wine, and kissed and bathed their hands 
with unavailing tears. He perceived there could be no hope 
of life, and k^ejling down, uttered fervent prayers for the 
departing souls of his father and brothers. The sad Oeremonial 
in committing their remains to a watery grave, succeeded a 
night of pioi^ vigils on the part of the surviving strangers. 
Don Maiorascos attempfed an ascent on deck^hut he sunk down^ 
a former wound on his knee had opened unheeded, and a mark 
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on the <louble top of his boot, showed whoie a musket bullet 
had qtnick, and was tcpellcd by llie folds ot leather and n 
wadded b.iudugethat kept the prcssuie of his gai incut fiuiuthc 
injured pait* 

A f.u ourahle breeze springing up, Captain Jlaiilysel evciy 
sail to waft his Spanish piissengeia to the protection of (iihraltdi » 
and Don Maioro^dba regained Iranquilht}' — eoiuposed but 
saddened by a^ictibg lUbeolloeiions, and by anxiety legjiding 
the state of his native land, lie cntiU'nted to the ci\il antho- 
nties at Gibraltar, cHcfsts, bales, and varidh^ packages, ihni pci> 
tained to eiukl^*|>r tlieir heirs. After witnessing the^c tian^jc- 
tions, 4 Captain Hardy said it puzzled liiin to eoujeelurc how so 
mucH property cOuldhave been gathered in the very heat of 
battie. 

•* These valuables,” replied Don Maioraseos, ** were heaped 
into the yaul by a dignified priest, and two subordinate brethren. 
The remnant of our is small ; but if we had lost our 
moveables entirely, vre should bless the saints, and above ill 
we should laud the holy Saint Lawrence 1 that wc had money to 
bribe the Sicilians to connive at our escape, while our adversa* 
ries regaled themselves with choice wines, intended for the 
princes of Naples and Sicily. Under God and the Saints, 
wc owe life and liberty to you, Captain Hardy, and to your 
brave Beamen* 1 shall not be ungratelhl.” 

** Say no more, say no more of our accidental services,” in* 
terropted the blunt, Kenerous tar. ** I never in my life was 
happier than in seeinPj^u beyond rcaeh of the tower guns.” 

Arrived tii Odessa, Captain Hardy sent his nephew with the 
Spaniards to Taganrog. The Kmperor was expected there, 
and avety lodging had been engaged for the court. Young 
Hhrdy bethought himself of a certain tallow-merchant, with 
whom his tincle had fiequrat dealings. The merchant wa.<* 
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ib^enf, however, hw managing damsel knew he Valued tho 
fivuui of Captain Hud}, and would he displeased d she 
lu^lKtul in opportunity to oblige him, in the person of his 
ni plu w f adrown i, besides doubted not she might hav£ m- 
diviliial advantages by titled guests, and she hustled about 
Irom ( h uuhi r to chamber, prcpaiing for their reception. Before 
1 littfi could b( proem ed to convey the crippled Don from tho 
hii^c, ( idiowni all obsequious ind olhcious, threw ppOn 
sfvtril doors, ml with young Hardy as mteipieter, begged 
tht} would < boost then auommod ilion. Don Colonaie/, 
an 1 Iht youthiul, slindti Nasconden \ , walked beside tht litter 
tint 1)010 tht 11 aged tiund \0uu4 Hardy most decidedly 
ufii'icdto ucept a wdl filled purse, i^hith Don Maiorascos 
intit Ucd him to ic eive as a smill token of his gratitude , but 
the high spirited sailor said his uncle would bo offended^ ij(bd 
swxlIowm„ d lirgc bumper of brandy, ^hich Cadrowns had 
puMoiisly offered to the gentlemen, they re^tt tul as 
inviluls, Mr Haidy withdicw In J^fte»ss of time, Don 
Mdionst os transmitted to Captam Ilanlylvdraff on a fiondon 
bankci, fm hindsome remuneration to him, his ofRcers and 
scami.n left to thcmsilvcs, the Spimards took documents, 
which Don C olonare/ canted from the barge with much care, 
the rest of their luggage being transported to ttto tallow-tner- 
chant s house by the sailois Next day 0 « 4 INM'* cunoaity 
was cxcitfd and tortuTUdy yet ever unsatisffed* 
listened, but the dialect that irritated her mind throngh her 
ear, and the object that met her eyes, wena inexplicable. 
What is necromancy what is witchcraft >** Hhd she in 
soliloquy, ** if aU about these odd foils, are not oat df and 
above common nature. 1 sat late and ipse early to mark such 
outlandish doings , but, like spirits gliding aWky Without a 
footstep being beisd, the ymmg, handsome and the pretty 
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Stripling are off, and T am half mad that 1 know not — aye, never 
may know, wheie they have gone. As for the young lady all 
clad in black, and her very face in mourning, how she came 
here, and who she is, 1 am dying to know ; and I cannot even 
get it out of her by sly quebtioning, for, deuce take her igno- 
rance, she never has ’understood one word of all 1 have said 
to her, and wants quickness to take the meaning of signs, 
tiow many a nice kerchief, and bit of lace, and ells of ribbon, 
and fur cap and gloves, have I taken from the customers of my 
master, that knew nothing of my lingo, nor 1 of theirs. A 
sign of their good will was enough for my ready wit. This 
girl with bright black eyes, and long, glossy raven hair, 
must bo of southern birth. Her whimsical ways confirm what 
her face betrays. She crosses herself like none of our Russian 
ladies^ and passes and re-passes the bv*^h without one act of 
reverence. 1 wish she could speak to me. 1 am likely to forget 
the use of my tongue," 

In a few days Don Maiorascos was very ill, and day by day 
grew worse. At times in delirium he talked incessantly ; and 
ctuclly tantalizing for Cadrowna, was her inacquaintance with 
his language* She might have discovered all his secrets, could 
she but translate this profusion of foreign phrases. The patient 
seldom slept unless lulled into composure by the guitar, which 
the young lady played and accompanied with her voice. The 
music of a distant region was not unison with the feelings of 
a hyperborean jggisel. Her Hbusehotd tasks completed, she 
wiled away lesMh hours gazing from the windows ; if a 
ehniing nprtCwiod remind her that a froeen cheek, nose, 
or lips, woufli inevitably wither her complexion before its 
time* Cadrowna had a happy knack of forgetting ten, or a 
doxen years, in computing her age. 

tolerably mild afternoon tempted her to loll on a paling 
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that enclosed a piece of ground surrounding the house. W rap- 
ped in a large* soft aud thick Angola shawl, a fur tippct» and her 
half-grizzled yellow locks covered by a fur bonnet, her hands 
protected by gloves lined with fur, she glanced in all directions 
ior suiiiu passenger, whom she might induce tQ gossip with her* 

ot one appeared. Cadrowna supposed all were feasting their 
eyes on sights of the Emperor Alexander, and his glittering 
coftCfTt. iSlie internally bemoaned her own hard lot, in being 
confined witii impenetrable strangers, when a tall man, his figure 
con('ealed by the ample folds of a dark cloak, slowly advanced 
on the path leading from the town ; and she felt uneasy in 
observing that he contemplated every part of her masters pre* 
mises with scrutinizing attention. She opened the gate of the 
paling and accosted him. He returned her salute with a nod of 
smiling afTability. Thus encouraged to chatter, she gave an 
exaggerated description of the strangers in her master’s dwell- 
ing ; and prolonged the gratification of loquacity* by an ima- 
ginative account of the wondrous evasion that, all unperceived, 
took away two young men, and substitulKKi for them a lovely 
girl — adding, “ Oh, if the Emperor saw her, he would chace her 
melancholy from that charming face — has his Imperial Majesty 
come to Taganrog?” 

•* Humour tells he arrived last night.” 

'*Ilavo any ladies come with him?” 

** 1 have not asked.” 

1 wish you had been more inquisitive.” 

** ’Tis pity your sage wishes were unknown to me.” 

** Indeed, 1 am v$xed you can tell so little to a poor damsel, 
who must watch over an outlandish beauty that cannot speak 
to her.” 

“Is the fair one dumb?” 

“ Not at all. She has words in plenty for the old sick 
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min, but dldck ' 2 dont understand them \ou hid htl- 

tei have a peep at hu, and tell me if she looks lik( .) gic it 
lady I iluiding to pay hir homage to her ni ijesty tlu J luprcss. 
She pli>s the guitar linci thui any public miisiLini J i\ci 
heard at Saint Pcteiaburgh, aud hhe sings vvilh iht vout ot 
an angel/’ 

*^lt has not been my good iortune to hear the nulody 
of angeU, and as 1 may not have anothu opporliimtv, 
1 shall not decline your invitation , but thaQktulI> tiitii vour 
mastci’b house, if uiibecn 1 may lisitn to tlu seraphic voire ” 

‘*1 lead boitly, and you may listtn all unseen ** 

Cadrowna h id oiled the hinges of all the double doors, the lob- 
bies she doubly covered ivithmals, tor the convenience of hi i own 
piying lARpections , noiseli ssly did she open the sick chamber 
Don Maioiascus lay on the bed of suilinng, Ins (oieiu id hound 
with a black sill handkerchief that coveiid his eves, the sable 
bandage contiasting dismally with Ins Ibin gray hairs par- 
tially appearing, and his mouth, strikingly expressive of inlic- 
pidity and firmness, leccived a more stern i ast of lecklcss daring, 
encoinpassed by a neglected beaid, blanched less by time 
than by sorrows. He slumbered, but if, mfevend restless- 
ness, he moved his wounded limbs, or head, a sense of pun 
extol ted groans, which awaking he icsolutely suppressed 
The lady, in deep mourning, chaunted with the most touching 
pathos a lequiem the souls of the biavc who had fillen 
in a righteous cause, bhe acbompaniod hoi clear, thiillmg 
voice, with the itbrough bass of her guitar. Tears rolled 
over hei pale clieeks, and dropped on her bosom, heaving with 
anguisli. Ihe unsuspected auditor and speetatoi was gicitly 
Utoved-^the patient groaned, spoke, and the mtiUsive strangei 
retired. He gave a com named xervomty to Cadiowni, 
toHuig hci that it he found she was sympathizing and attciiiive 
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to the lady, and her distressed companion, a better reward should 
compensate for her aeclubion. lie placed his tinger on his Ups 
to enjoin silence. Cadrowna refrained fiom speaking till she 
followed the unknown to tlie gate. There was in his manner, 
when he pleaded to assume it, an imperative grandeur that 
overawed the damsel ; yet curiosity prevailed, and she asked 
him in what language the lady sung her dolesomc ditty 1 It 
was not French. She, poor creature, had not been taught French ; 
and when addressed in that language, made no leply, except by a 
bhake of her pretty head : then, like other waiting maids, Cadrowna 
ran out in praise of her features in the best style of a French 
play, which she learnt at Paris, while in the service of 
the Pubbian Ambassador's Secretary's lady, now dead and 
gone. 

** 1 sec you want to get away," continued Cadrowna, 

and 1 will only ask you again in what language tlio 
lady sung, and made you look so pityful. You surely 
knew what she saidl" The gentleman responded that he 
attended to the music, and not to the words of the lady's 
lament. In short, with gay indifference, he baffled, at all 
points, the inquisitive Cadrowna, by equivocal replies to her 
numerous interrogatories, lie turned away with a slight bow, 
but she stopped him to say she ho^ed be had secured lodgings at 
Taganrog before the Czar, bis imperial household, his train, civil 
and military, filled every mansion. stranger answered 
he always took prudent measures for bis own comfort ; but he 
must remind her she ought not to be longer absent from her 
duties, and the promised gratuity must be earned unremtt^ 
tiug readiness to attend to any call from the foreigners. Ca- 
drowna unwillingly submitted to these authoritative mtim&tiona* 

Next day the same gentleman encountered Cadrowna, about 
twenty yards from tlie house, 

N 5 
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** ITow now'’ goinjr so far from the sick chamber! IIow is 
the patient?" 

** Don’t stop me a minute ; 1 am galloping on two legs for 
a doctor. The old gentleman cannot live unless great skill 
lakes him back from the edge of the grave." 

"I am at his servife, with all my best skill. Return with 
me, as 1 must despatch you with a note to an apothecary, when- 
ever I have considered tlie sufferei’s case." 

** Are you in very truth a ]>hysician T 1 am so concerned 
for the old man, and so grieved fur tiie alHiction of h]<( daugh- 
ter. I am sure she is of his blood, she is in some respects so 
like him ; and so must make tree to tell you, tliat iti all 
things you are a contrast to my nolion of doctors. \ ou have 
just the bold, laughing eyes of a soldiei, and the high beaiing 
of a very great courtier. Tiio poor old man is too ill for 
cracking jokes at his expense." 

'*Vou have feelings, good damsel, and I swear to you by 
the holy virgin with the thiee hands, and by our ble*>‘^ed lady 
with the bleeding cheek, that I have been many ^eara cliicf 
physician to his Imperial blajesty. Without my consent he 
takes no medicine. Indeed he takes it only from my hands/' 

** Enoughf enough, I can no longer doubt that you speak 
true, bio man in his senses would invoke such awful wit- 
nesses to a falsehood. But this is more than gallopping 
mm It Is flying — and I am so out of breath, 1 cannot ask half the 
questions you could easily answier." 

Hush ! husmili»-less bustling^stand back or you will dis- 
turb my patient." 

Cadrowna, in officious kindness of heart, unasked, had 
lUMleiind away for a physician. His unexpected entrance 
•tartledj'eillliiilor one montent, disconcerted, the young lady ; 
but Sjhe self-poisesiioo, and requested be would speak 
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to her only in the Italian langfuag^e. He felt the pulse of his 
patient, pencilled some lines, which he ordered Cadrowna to 
deliver, with the utmost expedition, at the Ctar^s plvillion, and 
to return in all haste. He looked at his jewelled watch, telling 
her he would know if she obeyed his commands. Cadrowna 
nothing loath, hastened to seek relief for tlie Don, and to enjoy 
a glimpse of the royal domicile. The physician seated himself 
close to Don Maiorascos, the lady giving up to him her station 
at his pillow. In his delirium, the Don mingled events long 
past, with his recent excitements — at one time addressing 
La Harpe, or his illustrious and amiable pupil, Alexander, the 
predestined sovereign of all the liussias. He then adverted 
to the heroic girl, who, overcoming the patural timidity of her 
sex, by the higher impulse of filial devotedness, had wielded 
weapons of defence, side by side with lier hither, her b^hers, 
her grandsirc, on the deck of the Scampntoj^e ; and by her pre- 
sence of mind had induced the greedy Sicilians to take a bribe 
for their safety — but,** exclaimed the unhappy grandee, ** she 
is gone. I neither see nor hear my last, my only comforter. 
I will seek her.” Don Maiorascos made a violent effort to 
rise. The lady in soothing accents prayed him to remember 
that the bandage on his forehead being over his eye-lids, all 
objects were excluded; and the music had ceased by his own 
desire. Exhausted and calmed, the patient' had alucid interval. 

The apothecary came, spurring a flee^diorse to his utmost 
speed, and attended by a groom, who took the charger 

at some distance from the bouse, lest his tramp might incommode 
the patient, whose wounds were balsaroed, apd anodynes ad- 
ministered, before Cadrowna re-nppeared. She was lost in as- 
tonishment to see, that in her absence so mtieh surgery N4 
been effected, and inwatdly reliec(ed<^** The Spothecaiy must 
have wings at his heels. It ts aU wonder en wonder !*’ 
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While the apothecary ascertained the symptoms of disease, 
the physician drew his fair attendant to the seat most remote 
from Don Maiorascos, lest she should hear any alarming inquiry, 
and he . ngrossed her attention by asking explanations of the 
significant, though incoherent, references to former impressions 
on the raving spirit. The lady replied to every question with 
the ingenuous frank simplicity of conscious rectitude, that 
desires no concealment. The apothecary said Don Maiorascos 
laboured under the brhnean fever, aggravated by the suppuration 
of his wounds ; but the symptoms, though severe, were not dan- 
gerous. lie daily vi&ited the patient, and was generally pre- 
ceded by the physician ; who, as he recovered, told the Don he 
was commissioned by the Czar to inquire into the circumstances 
and prospects of a Hidalgo known to him in early life, and of 
whoip,^ and his valiant son and grandsons, his Imperial Majesty 
had heard honorable mention from Biitish ofificers that served 
with them in the Peninsular war. The Kmperor had ordered 
daily supplies of whatever could be agreeable or beneficial to 
the patient. Before Don Colonarez came hack from his northern 
journey, the aged exile was much recovered, and had, through 
the medium of his physician, made the communications which 
his Imperial Majesty deigned to require. We shall endeavour to 
,^,|ffrange into one connected narrative, the facts imparted by the 
%vaUd, with many interruptions from recurring pain or debility. 

Bon Olyanthus Maiorascos, father to the expatriated 
grandee, l^njoyed distinguished favor with Charles 

fhough near relative and inti- 
mate friend, fne Count Florida Blanca, was removed from the 
direction of political afihirs, the ]^g signified to the Count 
|>’;j^nda> his royal pleasure that Don Maiorascos should be 
a]|^ihte4 Ambassador to the Court of Kussia, where he had 
eaiQiuiui^^itateSi the hereditary portion of his wifo> a Muscovite 
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lady of hio^h lank. Only natives of Spain can succeed to titles 
or property in that kin^rdom ; and in obedience to this ancient 
law, the Ambassador returned thither, and neither he, nor his 
Dona, revisited Russia until tljree sons were born, of whom 
Don Xanthus Maiorascos, our exile, was the youngest. He 
was about seventeen years old, when his fatlier obtained leave to 
reside some years in Russia, to settle the affairs of his lately 
deceased father-in-law, wherein public interests were compli- 
cated, lu«i private and extensive territorial transactions. The elder 
sons of Don Olyanthus must serve their country in civil and 
military capacities, while Xanthus had permission for accom- 
panying his parents to Russia, llis mother had been honoured 
with many distinguishing marks of favour by the Kmpress 
Catherine, and was received by her Imperial Majesty with 
renewed condescension. The Czarina likewise designed to 
take the young Xanthus into her personal service, whenever 
he finished his studies at the military schooli and procured for 
him, from the King of Spain, permission to accept an appoint- 
ment in tlie Imperial Cuards, immediately in attendauceat the 
palace, llis father being recalled to assist at the Coronation of 
Charles IV, the Czarina obtained from his native sovereign 
leave for Xanthus to remain at St. I’ctersburgh, being on the 
eve of marriage with tlie lovely and accomplished Adeline 
La Harpe, the sister of a talented French-gentleman, employed 
to mould the young mind of Alexander, now Kmperor of 
Russia, a monarch whose c^i^htened beneficence, hath effected 
the intrinsic aggrandizement of his vast empire mpre than all 
the Czars and Czarinas of preceding reigns. The best of his 
predecessors, including Peter the Great, were deficient in atten- 
tion to the moral and intellectual improvement ,of the people ; 
but Alexander wisely hath founded their prosperity on tlie firm 
basis of moral and mental elevation. 
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A Russian noble, the intimate friend of Don Xanthus 
Maiorascos, married a sister of his Donna. This prince had 
a higli command in the army sent against Ockzakow, and 
before his departure, nominated Don Maiorascos and his 
wife, the guardians and trustees for his only child, the heiress 
of immense wealth and territory. A certain extent, with the 
title of Knecze, must devolve to tlie male heir ; but her 
Imperial Majesty sanctioned and guaranteed the settlement 
on her name-daughter, the infant Catherine Alexandra ; and 
vouchsafed to afKx the Imperial signature and seal to the 
deed in her favor; also to another document recommending 
the union of Catherine Alexandra with the Count Ragana, 
should these children grow up in mutual attachment. His 
elder brothers died early, and gave to Don Xanthus Maiorascos 
a large inheritance, and the dignity of Hidalgo, some weeks 
before Catherine Alexandra became an orphan. Her father, the 
Kneeze, General AEurbozeTn,waB slain in the moment of victory 
at Ockzakow; her mother, tlie victim of fears for his safety, 
survived the accounts of his loss but a few weeks. Don 
Maiorascos, with his Donna, their ward Catherine Alexandra, 
and their only oHspring, the Count Ragana, took a long 
farpwell of Russia, in obedience to a summons from the King 
of Spain. 

At the earliest age allowed by the laws, their ward and 
their son, plighted the nuptial vow pf, faithful love, at the 
holy altar. A bo tendp^rly attached to each other, 

could not endure a v^aration. One spacious palace sufficed 
for their abode ; and if ever true felicity sojourned in this world 
pf trials und vicissitudes, her prespnee blest the splendid resi- 
dence where Don Xanthus Maiorascos, his consorti endeared 
by long experience of her virtues, and their descendants in two 
happy in assimilaUng dispositions, enjoyed the 
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heartfelt satisfaction of promoting the gratification and welfare 
of a wide circle in their own sphere, and conferring essential 
benefits on multitudes, their inferiors. But permanent prosperity 
is nut the condition of human existence. Vague rumours of the 
revolution in France produced fermentation in the public mind, 
while the severities resorted to by Godoy, misnamed the Prince 
of Peace, to suppress intelligence, augmented the far-diffused 
avidity for news from Paris ; giving thus a fatal scope to dema* 
gogues in misrepresenting facts, with the view of raising them- 
selves to eminence during the civil commotion. Don Maioras- 
cos, and the Coutit Ragana, laboured to prevent a rupture 
between the King, his JNohles, and the middle class, whose 
talents and number rendered them formidable in troublous 
times. But those honest patriotic endeavours to moderate the 
opposition, and reconcile the interests of all ranks, awakened in 
each a distrust of the mediators, suspecting them of a latent 
conspiracy for individual advancement to power. Foreign invasion 
suspended the animosities, which threatened to arm the sons of 
Spain against each other. Don Maiorascos and his son, having 
braved many open and secret dangers to conciliate their 
Sovereign and his subjects, now clearly discerned that the most 
effective service they could attempt, must be an escape to 
Gallicia where they might assemble a force to oppose the French. 

The Donnas Maiorascos and Kagana, and Count Ragana’s 
daughter Catherine, sought an asylum at a convent where 
the aunt of Don Maiorascoi presided. Donna Maiorascos 
had been some ^ears in declining health; the menacing 
evils that hnng over her husband, her eon and grandsons, 
with the alarming crisis of their depariure to check inva- 
sion, uncertain whether their countrymen would ^be teue to 
their own cause, broke the attenuated tie that bound to life this 
most exemplary woman. A fortnight had not elapsed since she 
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found irfu|re ;it tite tonvent, when her soul passed forth from 
eaithly caies to blins eternal. 

1 he Ck nvent was situated near unfinished baths on the river 
hldu/aimes A parly of French soldiers wcie detached by 
then coininandei to complete the buildmqs. An old Ficnch- 
woman who came from Russia with the late deceased Donna, 
often stiayed to the baths, to assilagc her pin. f by talkinp with 
her countrymen, and hcatinp from them ol her relations m 
Languedoc, whn h province she had not visitid in the com so of 
foity ^eors. She learnt fiom the sci]eant, that the coinniandant 
of the western division, en sccomlet was Colonel La Usrpe, 
and tint his gentilhomme was Le Cadie. 

** Tfa his name Birthelemi, and is he not }Oung but tif and 
good looking’’” said INI adcUine. 

“ Monsieur answers to tint dcscuption,” replied the seijeant. 

** Well, do me the kindness of telling him that a sihler of his 
grandfather, the same who tejoiced to sec him in Russia twenty 
yoais ago, will bo on tins spot the day aft«‘r to-moirow, w. iting 
his convenience to receive fiom her hands a curious and valu- 
able tabatinef which, with her blessing, she wishes to gift to 
hex nearest of kin, and that kinsman is Monsieur Barthelemi 
Le Cadre. Fiom him she wants nothing but the pleasure of 
embracing Inm.” 

The valet had leave from lus master to attend this assigna*' 
tion. Madelaine, arrayed in rich attire and bedi^enbd 
fine tnnkets, the ptace-^not conmilenng how hhe 

eiposed herself, and the ladies at the convent, to the unbridled 
cupidity of the French soldiers In tlie meantime Barthe- 
lemi tras enchanted to see Ins grand-aunt, a personage of 
apparent wealth and consequenen^ and so very old that he 
ell her poseesaidns, since she promised 
to hen. He deienbed her person akd address 
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to Colonel 1-a Ilarpe, and shewed the tabatiere, which wa^, 
indei‘d, an exijuisitc specimen of Lyoneso workmanship. 'I’lie 
Colonel desired his valet to invite the demoiselle to take caffde 
the next evening^. Madclaine presented herself accordingly 
at Monsieur s salle a manger ^ more gor{iCously adorned than 
in her walking dress. The repiist was in a style of n)ag- 
nificcnce. AV hen concluded, llarthelemi infonned her the 
Colonel desired to sec her in liis saUnu She failed not to 
make known to him that, the Countess Hagana was of his own 
Mood, and her daugliter doubly descended of his nation. When 
she lose to take leave, the Colonel directed Barthclemi to see 
her home, followed by a file of soldiers, as her costly bijoutrie 
was too likidy to compromise her safety. Colonel Jja Ilarpe 
appichended the priucl])al danger from his own soldiery, in 
two days he wdited on the Countess Ilagana at the convent ; 
and aware that nuns have apertures in the pailltiuns of the hall 
for receiving visitors, that they may know wlmtevcr is said or 
done, Colonel La Ilarpe cautiously avoided all tjppearance of 
chuchoterie; and seeming to be gaily diverting the young 
Donna by Meriting enigmas, and taxing her ingenuity to give a 
solution, he pencilled the iutelligcnce, that his division had 
that morning unanimously presented to him, a formal claim 
to the plunder of all religious houses— a right established by the 
precedent of ,1 uuot’s army in Vortugal, If they persisted in this 
demand for pillage, the Colonel would send his fair cousins a 
portmanteau containing male attire, as intimation to provide a 
timelyretreat, and ho dropped a key, which Donna Catherine 
sportively conveyed to her reticule and feigned to restore at part, 
ing. But she understood it ws» intended for the portmanteau. 
The Colonel likewise pencilled a warning to the ladies, not to 
betray anxiety, as the nuns, by long confinement rendered help- 
less, and their juniors impatient for liberty, would precipitate 
0 
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t^cu own fate IjC would piotcct the very aged Abbess and 
Muldmic, and no evtrtion foi the safety of all the 

iccli " 

JS(.\t moininpi' Unit hell mi lamcto mvitc his aunt to break- 
fi t, \iid biought a portmantciu with books and musie, vi 
hi belli v(d, fot the C ountess K igana. bhe and her daugh^ 
til quickly a‘‘sumed the gaib of IMunsan peasants, and th«y 
lovercd their m i It disguises, with long eloaks that were sent 
w tJi the homely raiment. J he Donnas were accu«tomi d to 
take the an iii a lalesh — an excursion on their pait tausert no 
surpiise to the nuns At i s de distanee, the fu.,iUvcs turned 
tluir mulls northwiid, urged then paee to the utmost spied — 
and neai a ravine unyoked tlie calesh, sent the inults to biouzo 
on the herbage in a thicket of dwarf tiees, diagged the calesh 
to a pieeipiie* and cad it down the ra\mc. Ihcsc were 
toilsome exertions for hdies, bred m iffluentc and case,— noi 
might they rest after the painful taA. Ihcy must rapidly 
ticad byi-ways, to shun the French, who were daspersod over 
till town*, h mil els and villages on foraging parties. Ascending 
the Sima ’^loiena nearly overcame their stiength, but their 
foititudo faded not. I he hope of meeting Don Mnioiascos and 
the heroes of their house, ic vivcd their 6aggmg spiuts , and in 
a defile, hall a day’s ]ouiney from Salamanca, they wc re stopped 
by a patnopc band, watching to mtorc ept a body of French 
infantry J he Countess Itagana joyfully recognized the young 
Don C oloiiaicr, am^idd reused hun as a peasant, who wished to 
make miportant coi^unieations to Don Maioiascos, and craved 
a pnvatc audience for himself and his son. Don Colonam sent 
an esc oit witli them. 

How acute ’ liow mixed were the feelings of Maiorascos, 
wlien the Donnas levealcd their names and the events that 
o^anio&Od tliuT disguise ! When mtoimed of liis Donna 
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bciii« removed from temporal woes, the aged warnor bent his 
head on the rude table m his tent, in mental prater ^ thou 
rose, saying in a low, but firm voice, “ Aly best beloved has 
been taken away from the evil to come! Praise to Cod and the 
Saints V* 

The interview between the Countess and Count Kagana, and 
her sons, evinced at once the tender feelings and sell-command 
of the lady and her daughter. The (’ount was hastily called to 
arms. The detacliment under Don Colooaiez wis engaged by 
the enemy and must be supported. They roturiiecl safe and 
victonous. They had left a guard ovcrj;ho Muiisan peasants, 
ostensibly to detain them until the tiuth of their intelligence 
could be ascertained. Don Colonarez pioposed taking the boy 
into his service } but Don Maiorascos told him the youth was of 
noble parentage, and the sou of a valued friend. Ho and his 
father roust bo at this juncture under the immediate protection 
of Count llagana, who intended entrusting them with a special 
mission to Tainoi a. The ladies cntiealcd not to be separated 
from their most dear guardians ; and represented the dangers 
they might incur, if the French attacked Tamora. They would 
be more secure and incomparably easier in mind, with the patri- 
otic army, than if committed to the care of the good, old, digni- 
fied ecclesiastic at Tamora. Don Maiorascos and Count Haga- 
na could not resist importunity so reasonable, magnanimous and 
endearing. The heroines remained with thorn, and faltered 
notin resolution to endure undismayed every peril, and cheer- 
fully to partake all hardship or privetion. 

To enter on the detail of events, which Icsd to the restoration 
of Ferdinand to the throne of @pain, ivould be tedious. Adversity 
had not taught the King to respect his sacred oaths to maintain the 
new constitution. A breach between him and the Cortes ensued, 
and soon became manifestly irreconcilable. The ascendancy 
o 3 
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gained by Don Colonarez, on account of his services to the 
Cortes, and hy wcll-meiited confidence in his tiicd iiitegiity 
and talents, was cmphiycd at this ciitical period to avoit fiom 
Ferdinand a ciiminal trial, as a tiaitor to tlic duties of royalty, 
and the rights of the people. Again lie biokc faith with the 
exi-Ung Government. The Coites were dis'.olvcd. Arrests, 
confiscations, banishments or executions multiplied daily, llio 
pusillanimous, credulous King wanted fiimncss to protc(‘t his 
best subjects, or to discern those who served him with fidelity. 
Accident discovered to Don Colonarez tlmt he and the family 
of Don Maiorascos were to be accused of treason, and the 
public denunciation was retarded only by tlic absence of Don 
IVjaiorascos, Count Kagana, and some of their relations, who 
were perfidiously invited to Madrid, for the solemnization of 
Holy Mysteries in honor of Saint Lawrcncts Donna llngana 
and Donna Catherine, set out secretly, and by a hazard uous, 
circuitous and fatiguing route, met the Don, his son and 
grandsons in time to wain them of the danger. They changed 
their route for Gibraltar, a destination recommended by Don 
Colonarez, who joined them on the second day of their progress 
to the south, Donna Catherine had been placed in a convent 
near Madrid, on the return her parents to that capital ; and 
now in male disguise, sho was hailed by Don Colonatez as a 
brother soldier. Tho Countess llagsna, worn out by fatigue 
anz&ty, must be carried in a litter after the second day of 
her perilous journ^!|lDon Maiorascos and his companions, 
disguised as monks on a pilgrimage, carried the vehicle with the 
4ying lady. She drew her last breath ere they reached Oibi al- 
tar. Her mortal remains were carried thither by her father-in- 
law, her husband and Don Colonarez, who testified surprise at 
tfio grief of his shy, melancholy, stripling companion . The youth 
YMNfunted for it by ascribing it to a grateful recoUectl^n Of many 
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benefits oonfoired since hw early years, from the hand now, and 
for ever, cold in death. The governor, the ufficeis and superior 
inhabitanis around Gibraltar, paid all respect to the obsequies of 
(yountess Ragana, and ofieted every consolation and aid in 
their power to the noble mouriicis. fieveial oflicurs in the gar- 
TNon had served with them in Galacia, and other paits of 
Spain, and gicatly estcenunl then woitli ami valour. Soon 
niter the interment of the CounlC'>'i in hallowed Catholic ground, 
her sorrowful n‘laUves embarked in a Sicilian brig for Odc**sa. 
'riie conseciuence*. ot their voyage have been related; and we 
now return to Don Maiorascos, a r*oavaloscent under the 
care ol the Court physician and apothecary, and the ume* 
initting attendance of Donna Catherine. 

So much conversation in an unknown language, was intole- 
rably irksome to Cadrowna. She only murmured at the iisk of 
losing the use of her toijguc ^ and wbhed and wished again, 
for the return of her master, lie would encourage her to 
speak of his own concerns, and hts customers would talk to her. 
'i'hus pondered the isolated damsel, while seated at a table re- 
pairing her fineries ; and having completed the operation, she 
resumed usual place at a back window of the kitchen. The 
double doors were closed to exclude a piercing nortlt wind. Don 
Maiorascos had fallen asleep soon after the physician left him, 
and he had talked so much, and so long, that be had nut awoke 
though the young lady had suspended her performance on the 
guitar, and only lulled tlm patient with her soft voice. Afar off, 
Cadrowna descried a figure so bke the tall gentleman that came 
with Don IflaiarasGOS, that she kept her eyes directed to his 
approach, til), sure of his identity, she glided to a door, partly 
subterranean, which to the uninitiated ^ s^em^d a latticed window. 
Gazing intently on all sides to satisfy herself she had no be- 
holders, Cadrowna withdrew the st)|^Utnee of a latticed window 
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and clambcTod over the opening, to meet Bon Colonarcz. She 
indulged her long-iestrained volubility in a minute detail of 
occurrencj*; bince his departure. She spoke in very bad French ; 
but her auditor listened imth profound interest, and occasionally 
encouraged recitals by asking questions. She leplied in diffuse 
narrative, not unembcllisheil by hor excursive imagination, and 
was eloquent in praise of the lovely young lady. 

** A young lady ! who and what is she ?” 

You, a young cavalier or knight, should be able to answer 
that question. Nobody knows less of her than I, after being 
weeks uncounted, obeying her dumb signs. She can speak 
fast enough to those that understand her gibberish.*’ 
^'Whence came she 1— but ftrst tell me how is the youth 
that came to your house with Bon Maiorascos and me?” 

“If you would not interrupt one so often, I would have 
told you that the very day you vanished with her brother, 
I found, standing at the old pon’s bed-bide, the pretty lady, all 
in black. 1 am quite convinced the lad was her brother*— I 
never saw two faces so very like.” 

“Tho young officer did not go with me.” 

“ Then h^ has wandered— and is lost— lost for ever. The 
wild Galmucks, too surely, have laid their wicked claws upon 
him. Thoy will sell the sweet boy for a slave V* 

1 will redeem him at all hazard or expense.’* 

Bon Colonarez darted away as be vehemently uttered the 
lest sentence* Cadr(U^ sprung after him, and seizing his 
arm^ expostulated (ni%i foolish project of going a wild-goose 
ehace, without inquiring of the Don, why and whexe the dear 
limy was gone* 

^ To the Bon tben» I shall ,go instantly*” 

“ The Bon is asleep, ant} «iust not be disturhed. You 
htmtm the young 
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**Thea lead me to her this moment. I see no door 
open.” 

** I dare not open the double doors; the noise would awake 
the sick man, and he seldom sleeps so sound ; but if you can 
keep a secret, I will give you access another way. Promise * 
on your Spanish honour, never to tell, nor even to hint that 
this is a door.*' 

By my sacred honour, by my soul I by all the saints, I 
swear to keep inviolably the secret you confide to me. Fray, 
pray admit me,” continued Don Colonarez, impatiently. 

“Saint Alexander Newsky!” exclaimed Cadrowna, “ it 
would be enough for you to be so eager to see the young lady, 
if you had known how lovely she is ; or if the poor wandering 
lad was a |)eautiful gii’l, and your real sweetheart. Come 
on; leap over these plaguy bars, and wait forme till 1 have 
replaced the blinds.” 

“ Good Cadrowna be quick. Let me assist you. There, now 
all is iastened. Pray show me the way. Every minute seems 
an age, till I can begin a search for niy dear young friend.” 

Cadrowna led the young Don through obscure mysterious 
passages, among puncheons, barrels, bales, bags, hampers and 
boxes of miscellai^us d^ription, loft him at the door of on 
apartment occupied by Don Maiorascos, and m^etbe usual 
finger sign to the young Donna that her presence was desired 
iu the kitchen;' She complied, having drawn her veil ' clow, 
and spread her fikq« as Spanish nymphs invariably conceal their 
leatuxes on leaving riieir own peculiar retreat. She acknow- 
ledged^ with a reserve ceremoniotts inclmation of ^er head, 
the deferentiai how of Don Colonarez, which his in- 

treaty for some <fir!wrip^ m fi)llowi^^ Cdpfit Nh^ondaicz, the 
the moit;attaeh%eoiEp9di|on 

^ “There is no cause fot ^ SCfiihfr; idle supposed 
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wanderer has not strayed a mile from this house since you left 
it. All his rnovemeuts uro well known to us, and in a few days 
he will account for them to Don Coloiiarez.” 

“liles'^cd tidings! May the saints reward you, fair Donna, 
for raising my heart from the depths of misery to happines^s in- 
expressible. A temporary absence fiom my beloved fiiond has 
taught me, how necesbary his presence must ever he to niy 
happiness.” 

The vehement tone in which Don Colonarez uttered this 
self-gratulatiou, passed through the unclosed doors to the quick 
the invalid. The return of Don Colonarez was hailed 
wiilkt J^y, and the kindest cordiality* lie expressed great concern 
fur having missed Ibo Kiupcror, who suddenly left Petersburgh 
ten days sooner than was expected. 

** Let not this supposed delay of my memorial vex 
you, my dear envoy,” said Don Maiorascos, **Tiie physician 
whose skill is most trusted by his Imperial Majesty lias gene- 
rously attended me in a violent fever, and lias piomised to lay 
before the Czar a duplicate of our petition. If Don Colonarez 
feels Rufticiently refreslied to attend the evening assemblage at 
Court, the announcement of his n?tme udlTprobably remind the 
physician of his promise. X have obeyed the imperial mandato 
to conftde the history of my life to that medical adviser ; and 
thw Hicts, authenticated by exiles^ and by English officers of 
high eiensidoration, now with the Emperor, will corroborate such 
as have been stated in the memorial.” 

** Excuse me, DonlM|||uorascos. Imust be utterly unfit for 
couttly homage, unless 1 may first embrace my doarest7rien4. 
1 anb«etottished at the witchery that binds my inmost soul to 
Tell me, 1 beseech you, where 1 should go in quest of 
h#aKt«ehoeriftg compauisiXi and I shall aftem^iniB endeavor 
to pve]^ for the fart of a courtier.” 
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“If you would spare me distress, dc<ir Colonarcz, 
you will take a little rest and refreshment before 
you go out. Cafheimo, my love, can you permit 
Dun Colonarcz to renew his fatigues without some expe- 
rience of your ho(.pitality ? Let us have the advantage of 
your superintendence to tlie damsel Cadruwiia. She does not 
well understand the savory compound you diicct her to make, 
in imitation of our puchiero, Colonarcz will relish any sem- 
blance of our fashions in cookery ; and in place of (he fine pears 
of Idelfonso, we can only offer him the water-mcllons sent this 
morning by our kind medical fiiend and purveyor, M. Zcib- 
stofF. For me the Austracan apples, and the icstotative beve- 
rage, are not incompatible with a regimen presciibed by my 
good physician. You surely will not omit sliced turnip, and a 
modicum of 'brandy in the bill of fare. Cadrowna wonld be 
affronted if you forgot that preface to a dinner in Kussia. 
Donna Catherine hastened to the kitchen, and Don Colonarcz 
resumed enquiries about his young friend. 

“ Can you discover no likeness between that youth and my 
grand-daughter V* 

“ The Douna has not vouchsafed to me the privilege of be- 
holding her unveiled countenance/’ 

“ Holy Virgin ! may thou plead for the hapless maids of 
Spain, compelled in evil times, to assume disguises repugnant 
to their feelings ! Would you, Colonarcz, think the delicacy 
of an innocent girl compromised, though to save her lion our, 
sho had no resource unless by wearing male attire in the 
ranks of war with her grandsire, her father and brothers V* 

** Don Maiorascos no words can express my astonishment 
and admiration * I extolled a youth, supposed to bo of the 
masculine sex, so early, so calndyand steadily enacting the hero, 
but what language can applaud the heroine t Or how shall 
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1 combat the regrets that an intimacy, on which 1 had erected 
iny dearest hopes of happiness, can no more gladden ray lieait V’ 
** These impressions will gradually soften ; and throughout 
this evening, it will perhaps bo ox^iedicnt, not to let Cathcime 
perceive you are aware of her identity with Nascondarez.’* 

“ 1 cannot dejicnd on my self-restraint so as to promise for- 
bearance ; and if irresistible impulses betiay my feelings, may I 
tliiow myself on your mercy, thiicc-honouied Don JMaioiascos.” 

** Dear Colimarez ! this eexemonious appeal to mercy is too 
incongruous with our great obligations to the brave preserver of 
our lives, by bis political influence and by his vadoUr ! Can you 
doubt our grautude l I’lovidcnce (tath manifestly blended our 
fates. 1 leave you without reservation to your own exalted 
honour, and often-proved discredow. You will, no doubt, 
keep in mind, that my granddaughter is a mourner for her 
dearest relatives.” 

** I cannot forget that I also am a mourner for those esteemed 
and loved companions in misfortune and perils ; and”-* 
Cadrowna with a large China plate of sliced turnip, a brandy 
bottle of corresponding magnitude, and glasses of ample capa- 
city, here interrupted this conhdeniial dialogue. She knew this 
prologue to a lluMian dinner was forbidden to Don Maiorascos, 
but looked chagrined when it hardly was tastod by Colonaiez. 
» ^owover, the scowl on her i&cina changed to a gracious smile, as 
'he pleaded being too wop out and weary to venture on a stiong 
restorative ; and bcggft uer to be his deputy. She tossed off 
the bumper gaily, invoking all good to bless the strsLltger# 
She moved with increased alacrity in bringing forward the 
dinner, and observing that Don Colonarez eat litde, took titie 
liharty of telling him be i^uld have whetted his appetite 
with turnip and brandy, whf^^ust not be spared to-morrow. 
Dob Maloniscos pushed the bandage from one eye to 
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look if Catherine had unveiled. She observed this, and 
rose to adjust it ; begging him not to hazard a fourth 
puration of his wouiul, which wa^ bi'gmniug to shew signs of 
inflammatory swelling, when she die<»&ed it in the morning. Ho 
answered, that if she treated Hon Colonarez with due franknesH * 
by taking away her screen, the old patient would be all com- 
pliance. Catherine gave invariable obedience to her gi andfather 
and therefore immediately complied with his request, but 
before evening, she often wished for the veil to lii<|a the sufFusioii 
called to her checks by the ardent gaze and implied tcndciness 
of her guest. Attendance at the Kmperor 's soi the mcmonal , 
all interests were absorbed b^ ongiussing passion. Hon Muioi- 
ascus slumberccii, or seemed to sleep ; and the young Hon and 
Donna availed themselves of precious moments for an inter- 
change of sentiments the most interesting. He won her consent for 
their immediate betrothnieut, and the celebration of the sacred 
forms of marriage, whenever a Catholic priest trould be procured 
to givo the sacramental lionodiction to their union, should Hon 
Maiorasros sanction the proposal. In answei to the urgent solicita- 
tion of her lover, Catherine decidedly objected to an application 
for her grandfather’s assent until next day, lest the excitement 
should give him a restless night. Ho had beex^ jnuch disquieted 
since the pliysician had so long delayed his visits, and it 
was necessary to avoid all topics (A conversation that might dis- 
turb his tranquillity, while nature claimed repose. 

Hays dawned and darkened, and the physician still dis- 
oontinued his personal attendons. Tlie wound in Hon Maiur- 
asCAs’s face underwent another suppuration, but the fever 
vtras moderatCi and Don Colonarcz had often practised sur- 
gery in the patriotic ai*my, whe^ profesuonal men were 
not always at hand. A notd from tfte imperial physician 
acted as anodyne and cordial for the aged Hon* The 
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physician had accompaniod the Czar on a journey— he had not 
foi gotten the memorial, and its representations were favorahly 
considc '^d by his Imperial Majesty. I’he exiles giatefully 
received thobe intimations, and sulimittcd to the postpone- 
ment of tlieir wishes with becoming quietude. One moi ning 
Don ('olonarcz heard Cadrowna sobbing, as if in extreme 
sorrow, lie enquired the cause. Cadrowna, with a violent 
burst of teais, said she had been told by a sensible customer 
of her master, that the Kmperor had not long to live. Her 
stotry was so incredible that, afVer consulting with Catherine, 
Don Colonare/ resolved on going to Taganrog for authentic 
infoimatlon. He made habte in r^iuming ^ relieve her alarm, 
lie fortuns^icly met an English field officer with whom he had 
served, who said he had been witlt the Emperor at the palace 
of aboyard, about twenty veists to the east of Taganrog, wheie 
the incident happened that occasioned so nimfib painful, and in 
his opinion, absurd fiar for the Czar’s health and life. A 
dense fog detained the Emptror from Taganrog beyond the 
time lixed for his return. It is his uniform custom to dedicate 
the mormng, and, when needful, the day to business. The even- 
ings are given to amusements in society. Couriers from vari- 
ous Stations, civU', military and commercial, delivered their des- 
patches late at night. The CzM rose very early next morniing, 
and by candle-light examined^^ several paokets, in a sequestered 
apartment. The bun broke out, bright and clear as noonday. An 
hour passed on. T|H|tiine arrived for bringiug^chocolatc to the 
Emperor. I'hc nobleman in waiting, and the attendant pages, 
stood aghast on finding his Irtperial Majesty waiting, with %11 
the tapers burning, and the sun dardng a brnii;||t lustre upon 
his head* The Kussians entertain a superstidous notion that 
writing by artificial light, be^ wax, tallow, resin or lamp oil, 
while the sun shines, is portentous of death to the pen-man. 
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The Emperor raised his eyes from the paper, and is alleged 
to have changed colour. He desired the tapers to be extin- 
guished, gave orders to prepate his travelling equipage, took 
the chocolate and resumed his pen, till apprized of his eorteg4 
being ready for the road. The boyard and all who saw the Czar, 
believed that his deportment, though courteous, was unusually 
grave ; and almost true it is, that ever since his return to Ta- 
ganrog his Imperial Majesty has made unremitting etertions to 
improve and condrm his salutary laws and benevolent esta- 
blishments. By the most explicit enactments he settled the 
emancipation of all the peasantry on the imperial domains, and 
promulgated cncouiagemcnts for their instruction. He has 
granted new privileges and honours to the princess, boyards, 
and proprietors of every description, who should emancipate 
their serfs. By legal instruments ho prohibitted the sale of 
Calmuck children by their parents, or by agency^ and esta- 
blished schools for reading, for teaching useful arts and manual 
crafts, to those semi-barbarians. The number of schools through- 
out the Hussian Empire, with larger salaries, has been aug- 
mented, and no means has been neglected to make the people 
enlightened and happy. 

Don Maiorascos was preserved from shaikig the anxiety 
that preyed qn his grand-daughter. Don Colonarez tried to 
persuade Catherine be was xbt less incredulous than his 
English informant regarding the superstitious prognostic of 
evil to the Czar. After a sleepless night, she gave breakfast 
to the iuvalid, and tried to stifie her too impressive recol- 
lection of the omen, by cheerful communications for hie enter- 
tainment. The small walnut table with their morning repast 
had not been ten minutes removed when the door opened, 
and with joyful officiousneas Cadiqwna announced the 
phyeidau* 
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" I doubt not the doctor has seemed forgetful/' said M. 
Zerbstoff to Don Maiorascos; but verily he hath been 
ncithci forgetful nor idle. The tediousness in official procedure 
is alone culpable of delay.” . 

1 entreat you, M. ZerbstofT, not to take the trouble of 
apology,” replied Don Maiorascos. ** You did not promise 
to settle our affairs at any given period, and ivc have not 
presumed to repine at our trial of patience.” 

** The trial was not premeditated, and 1 am delighted to 
congratulate you, and Donna Catherine, on its happy termina- 
tion. In the first place this document secures to Don Maior- 
ascos the full value of his property, to be repaid fiom the day of 
his payments being suspended by the intrigues of his enemies, 
who misrepresented his conduct, and induced the C/ar to seques- 
ter his effects in Russia. These parchments convey to Donna 
Catherine, all the rights, all the territorial inheritance and 
funded wealth bequoatlied to her by her maternal grandsiro, the 
Kneeze Rasitides, Ftince of Okzakow. As for you, brave Don 
Colonarez, the Kmperor knows you to be so eminently — so pecu- 
liarly qualified to manage all the interests of Donna ("athcrine 
Ragana, Princess of Okzakow, that pecuniary remuneration from 
the imperial treasury must be superfluous ; but by these instru- 
ments, titles of high dignity in tho Russian Kinpire, and a com- 
missiou in the Imperial Guards, are conferred on Don Colonarcz. 
It beseems not the physician to speak of more exquisite and feli- 
citous recompenf^estined for his valour/’ 

Catherine blushed and trembled ivith emotion, Don 
Colonarez rose to receive the intimations of imperial good- 
ness to himself, and Don Maiorascos was offering most grate- 
(ul acknowledgments to the Czar, and to the physician, 
fian benefits so munificent, wken a door hitherto unnoticed 
by tbe Spaniards, was forcibly thrown opnn, and a tall, 
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corpulent man appoarcil, amidst a falling heap of cloaks, hat'^, 
sidc-armi;, and umbrellas, hung there by Cadrowna, to conceal 
the aperture. Stunned by blows from the swords and walking- 
sticks, as they fell from pegs in the door, and entangled by folds 
of Spanish cloth, the in Under tumbled; and trying to emeig« 
from his incumbrances, unwieldy in his ofFoits, and disconcerted 
by a feeling of his grotesque absurd situation, iie at length got 
up, and waddling to the couch, commenced a set speech 
to Don Maiorascos, full of high-flown compliments and thanks 
for honouring his humble roof by the residence of an Hidalgo* 
and far-famed wairior. His Oration was suddenly stopped as he 
glanced at the physician. Betreating several steps, he cried 
aloud^** To ! your kneeling homage. The Emperor ! the 
Emperor/’ and while he spoke ho prostrated his bulky figure. 
Don Colonarcz had snatched, and unsheathed a rapier, wheu the 
aparition issued from an unbuspcctcd door ; the strange man, in 
breathless terror, uttered cries for mercy, and Cadruwna in- 
creased the general confussion by rapid inquiries for tho cause. 
Whenever her master heard her voice* lie reprimanded her for 
leaving the kitchen ; but without her help he could not have 
risen, and when he kneeled, she followed his example. Donna 
Catherine bent on one knee. The Emperor raised* saluted her, 
and btill holding one hand, he said — Clood friends, our unprac- 
ticed gentleman-usher has made rather a clumsy announcement 
of the Emperor. Kiso Don Colonare^^. Gemiflections ill 
accord with the easy intercourse to which Alexander has 
owed pleasant hours in this circle. My lovely subject, thus we 
seal thy renewed allegiance.’* Tho Emperor again saluted 
Donna Catherine ; then turning to Don Colonarez said, ** Colo- 
narez Count of Spain ! Prince of the Eussian Empire ! we 
crave, in your behalf from Don Maiorascos a title more blissful 
afiSanced spouse of Donna Catherine Bagana !” 
p 3 
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“ Your Imperial jMajesty disposes of my grand-daughter 
in accordance with my wishes, ** responded Don Maiorascos, 
*'anu I most humbly beseech your high benignity to 
accept our poor acknowledgments for honour and bounties 
infinitely beyond the most emphatic words to express, 
or to utter our gratitudes. 1 cannot bend my knee, but 
eveiy feeling of my heart and soul is prostrated before our im- 
perial benefactor !" 

Haising his person as far as ho had strength, Don 
Maiorascos, supported on his elbow, bent his head in token 
of reverence the most profound. This posture was soon observed 
by the Emperor , and resuming his medical function, ho said, 

Don Maiorascos, we enjoin you not to discredit our surgery 
by a posture so unsuitable for a convalescent ; and there will soon 
be a call to exertion, for which you should prepare by present 
ease. A litter will remove you, in less than one hour, to the cha- 
pel of the French Factory, where the chaplain waits to officiate 
in the ceremonial of uniting the Prince of our Empire, with the 
Donna Catherine, Princess of Okzakow. An equipage will 
speedily attend, and we shall conduct the betnothed, first to the 
holy altar and thence to a mansion, our nuptial gift on the auspi- 
cions occasion. 

The expressive eyes of Alexander beamed with the mild lustre 
of benevolence as he spoke to the aged Hidalgo ; but turning 
to the tallow merchant and his damsel, a shade of severity 
darkened his bro# and the merchant quailed under that pene- 
trating glance, where he and Cadrowna still kneeled and gro- 
velled on the floor. She looked at the Emperor undaunted, and 
promptly obeyed his command to rise, and take the promised 
gratuity for her sympathiuog assiduities to Don Maiorascos. 
His Imperial Majesty cut short her loud and rapid thanksgiving 
and dismissed her to the kitchen ; a mandate gladly obeyed, in 
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her impatience to know the amount of her treasure. When she 
shut the door, the Kniperor resumed — “ As for you, Ciczzercych, 
stand up, and listen to the detection of your malpractices .igaiuht 
our icvcnue. At’cidental and prenialure ^mntleman-uslier to 
the Emperor, we appoint for llicc an employment where fidelity 
may atone for past misdeeds. “ iSet a thinf lo catch a LhUj\" says 
the old adage; and laniiliar with all the nefarious devices of illi- 
cit trade, you ouglit to bo an able ami vigilant inlcndant i»f our 
customs at Taganrog. Voui behaviour to Cadrowna implies a 
suspicion that she betrayed yon. She is innocent. Our infor- 
mation has been more deserving of credit ; to-morrow your ap- 
pointment shall be made public, go now and fit yourself for its 
duties." Ciez7eicy<‘h again kneelcfl — tried to speak his gratitude 
for lenity so unmerited ; but couhl not utter a woul. 'I'he 
Emperor in pity to his confubion, waved his hand to dismiss the 
delinquent. 

The balsam of domestic happiness promised for Don JVlaior- 
ascos, the perfect cure of his mental and personal wounds, llow 
transient is tlie sunshine of human prosperity. A week subse- 
quent to her muiriage, the Princess of Okzakow was seized with 
a t} phus fever. 'I'he court physician, who in prcbcribing fur 
Don Maiorascos liad personated the apothecary, was sent by 
the Emperor to attend the lady. But the resources of his emi- 
nent skill in her distemper, had nearly been frustrated by the 
imprudence of a servant. By order of the Emperor she brought 
fresh fruits from iho summer garden every morning. She came one 
day beating her breast in an agony of grief, and exclaiming. — 
** The good and great Emperor Alexander is dead ! dead ! 'The 
Emperor Nicholas has been proclaimed." The sick Princess 
overheard these woeful tidings — ^relapsed, and during many days 
there was little hope of her recovery. IJhe all-absorbing anxiety 
of her father and husband on account of her dangerous state, 
p 5 
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divtrltd the ir thoujjht'* from the publu ifllu tion, bin i« ( o\ trod 
rh& I mperoi Niclioldb printed pcrmi'sMon tui iici to uiiiovc to 
lubc ny to establish her health, auoinp urn d I>) h(i illustnoub 
e onsorl and her fiithcr. J ich morntn^ aiidevcniu then pi ly- 
ers for the soul of the drrcised Iiiip<ior wm mnij^lcd with 
petitions to the Saints, that \ if holds mi ^ht lx ^,111 led niid upheld 
in tin footsteps of then Impunl b mlutoi, and like Alexin 
dcr, the beiiclicent mi^hi he seek, tin i^^nndizinient of his 
1 mpiic — not in the c\tcn< 3 ion (f teintoiic^ ilicidy too vast for 
cihcicot adinimstiaiion oi tin Hws m all pirt ' Hither may 
he takethc example of hts m i Tn'iminous piedc((^ n, aiidensuic 
the ^lory of laissu by aete sums of monl i vtclli uci , science, 
literature and the useful ails bo be it heneeloi w ud ' 

h. 0 

SU^SEl-^VLJM^(r A^D MOIH 
A AIIs^so^, Iso 

The Sun now hastes to lay hi-, we iry in id, 

On Ounga s pillow at the close of da>, 

And Oian, like a duteous < ham bti maid, 

Brings her turn Ump to light him on the way. 

While evening draws her cm tuns dim and gray, 

Ihe pily stars — the candle'^ of tin sky, 

Through heaven’s windows, glimmer with faint ray , 

And nature with love-bciming dewy e> e, 

Hums wdk he sleeps a soothing lullaby — 

Now stealthy wolves and fierce hyenas prowl 
like thieves about^while with his far-heard ciy. 

Night’s watchman gives th’ alarm— the wakeful owl— 
And jackals—nudniglit noters loud howl. 

At virgin Cynthia— till aU in deep idumber he. 
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13 y Captain R. C. Campbell. 

1 . 

Romance is dead ! 

Titania and her satcllite.s no nioie 

Twine tiny crliaplets for the elf-king^s head. 

Or revel in the forests green and hoar ; 

On mossy couches, now, the goblins strew 
No poppy-scents, dispensing slumber deep ; 

N or from rare weeds and mystic berims brew 
The pluUre-wine, that makes young maidens weep. 
II. 

The laten’d Iiiiid 

Hears no strange symphonies ascend from earth 
Nor turns his careless head, to look behind. 

Lest scaring spectres start to sudden birth : 

No green-robed shape flits thro' the mazy wood ; 
No elfin imp, with w'an unearthly light. 

Betrays his footsteps to morass or flood, 

Then, hooting scornful laughter, flies his sight. 

111 . 

The village maid 

Seeks fearlessly the dark and twilight dell j 

Nor deems that Walter, flitting thro’ the shade, 

Is the gaunt shadow of some demon fell ; 

The owl shrieks warning omens in her ear — 

She knows it is the owl, and heeds them not ; 

The harsdi blast whistlesr-^ghtning flashes near. 
But unappall'dshe seelpthe spot. 
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IV". 

On moorland bare 

No [•'iiveller, bevvildcTed in the night, 

JjchoMs strange orgies ; held by witches tlierc, 
VVliOsc incantations scatter bale and blight : 

I'lie churcliyard-fane is vacant, — paly shades 
N o longer glide among the silent graves ; 

Nor boasts the sea its train of gay mermaids, 

Seen idly couching on the tumbling waves. 

V. 

Romance is dead ! — 

The legends of the past no credence win 

From sceptic breasts, — where worldly craft hath bred 
The Pyrrhonism of every thing, — but aitt ! 

To such, love is a record of untruth ; 

Friendship a fable, that no moral liath ; 

Virtue a task, to pain anclj>uzzlc youth ; 

And vice, poor human nature’s destined path ! 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

BY MAlir.AIlET DIOSMA ♦•*#*** , 

I. 

Say not ** Romance is dead 
In many a young and trttsting heart it dwells ; 

Disguised ialfcfei, ’tis and only fed 
By thought ; yet still it workethmany spells. 

Wbat though Titania, by noi^c light. 

No more weaves mystic |v|te«tlts for Oberon’s brow. 

Nor sprites their cWiiA’4 %i^j»mce8 paur, at night. 
On sleepar^scyes, to work ! 
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II. 

No more the mushroom’s head 
With tiny elfin forms is circled round. 

To taste the fairio banquet o^er it spread ; 

No magic rings now mark the dewy ground. 

Nor fearful fancies scare the moon>struck hind. 

Of goblin-fiend ; — no soul-entrancing strain 
Of holy music swells upon the wind. 

Nor moaning spirits to the night complain ! 

III. 

No seething cauldron bangs, 

Self-balanced, in the air, where wizards brew 

Their murderous unguents, mixed with venom’d fangs 
Of asps — and flesh unholy — and with new 
Soft fat of babes unchristen*d ; never more 
Shall light burn blue, in ^gn that spirits rise. 

Nor horse shoe e’er be nailed at cottage door. 

Nor witch on broomstick mount to sweep the skies 


IV. 


Fond visions ! hallowed lore \ 

Which erst were wont to circle round the hearth. 
And o’er each heart a breatbj^ffl pleasure pour. 
All past ! Yet still Romance has place on earth } 
Else why does memory so fondly cling 
To half-breathed words and strains of melody 1 
And why the f»tive birds bring 

Sad thoughts, unm^ for in^ gay minstoelsy 1 . ’ 
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V. 


Wherefore, with Jown-cast eye 
Does 3’on fair girl speed o’er the burning plain 
And sunny upland ? does she not descry 
That shelter’d woodland dell 1 Ah ! ne’er again 
Must that sweet sylvan path, so cool, so fair. 
Be gemm'd with autumn’s dewy flow’rs, be trod. 
For she with her beloved hath wander’d there. 
And with him rested on the dowering sod ! 

VI, 


She passes heedless by. 

Nor culls the woodbine nor the richm usk-rose ; — 

Does she not love sweet dowers 1^-her lustrous eye, 
Sadden’d with starting tears, the reason shows — 

She ne’er again can cull those precious sweets. 

She ne’er again can bind them in her hair. 

Nor bear tlieir odour, till again she meets 
Her spirit’s joy — her heart’s best treasure there ! 

VII. 

M * 

In distant, burning clime 
Ifs wonders,-~T8hall she rest in quiet shade I 
Never! uptflliat soid^npjpicmg time 
Wlien both may meet withi^ that greenwood glade ! 

Seek in the treasured boun^ which mortal eye 
Save her’s ne’er acaftn’d-^haitlure those withered dowers, 
Halfdropped,--thait6.^i(j<^edUae9l^ ! touchingly 
They speak to her of Jjlessed hours ? 
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MIT. 

Of solemn evening hours. 

When murmured accents fell upon her ear ; 

And he she loved, e'en with those very flowers, 

Formed mystic ‘‘pclK, and made each bud appear 

Ilife with fond meanings ; — touch them not, — those things 
So worthle‘'S, fill her soul with deepest pleasure ; 

And happier thoughts theii faded odour biings 
Thau ever sprang fiom caith b most faded trcasuic. 


IX. 


Tlien, say not ever, 

My brother ’ that Romance has perished c[uite ! 

It cannot be, till all true hearts do sever 
And break their noth, — and dewy flowers of light 

Shut up their speaking buds, — ^aud stars of heaven 
Arc dimmed, — and mcteoi -lights no more are glancing 
Athwart the sky,— and softened hues of even 
No more arrest the soul, with power entrancing ! 


X. 

Tis said, with pride too high 
Romance once sinned ’gainst common sense and truth, 
And thenceforth from all good society 
Was banished and proscribed, with outen ruth ; 

Yet still, though all-dishonored, does he dwell 
In loving hearts, and wilder maiden’s brains 3 
And as of old, with many a uritching spells 
Blesses the very sodl that he endndnsri 
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ODE TO DI\INE LOVE. 
Translation of Canzone da Ftlicaja, 

By MAROARbr D. p**»***. 


I. 

Oh liord * with mighty, wonder-working love. 

Thou, in tliy merev, frimed my living soul , 

Befoie the rapid feet of tune could move 

To count the hours, — ^before, with strong controul. 
Thou sentest foith thy great and hi^h command 
O cr all the chaotic mass, thy wondrous power 
Was spread. Omnipotent, o'er all the land. 

To bring forth into life eacli herb and flower. 
Deep in thy hidden thought niy hie was found 
A sign of all thy true and secret love profound ' 

II. 

But when that glorious and powerful voire. 

Which caused all things to he placed in tb* abyss. 
Those kindled orbs of light, which make rejoice 
All hearts, — and all the shades of night dismiss. 
Fur me those wandering stars of light were made 
To beam within the heaven , and for my joy 
1 his stedfast earth was planted, and displayed 
All other beauteous things which we enjoy , 
Theseswere all made for me * O, sing my verse, 
iflhhought of me, whpse power did build the universe ' 

ni. 

And then, on this most vile, insensate clay. 

The eternal image of thy hoUness, 

Thy sacred spmt— m myUfe’s flrst day 
Strongly imprest, im:t woe Uiy love remiss 
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In mercy to renew within xny heart 
All giaces, whensoe'er it was required ; 

And thy most gracious aid thou didst impart 
To my frail spirit, and its ways inspired ; 

And thus, as oft as thou hast turned to me 

And ruled and checked my heart, thou hast created me ! 

IV. 

And what unmeasurable love was thine, 

Which placed me among the chosen few. 

And caused on me that star of faith to shine ; 

Thou might'st (for what is there thou couldst not do ?) 

Have placed mo by the rolling Ganges* side, 

Or ’neath the burning Moorish heaven, or there. 

Where by Abydos flows the livid tide, 
liar on the slavish soil that stretches near ; 

Thou mightiit have made me dwell upon the strand 
Of Infidels, or bre«ithe within a heathen land ! 

V. 

Beneath the yoke of galling servitude 
Thou mightst have laid my path ; and yet thy grace 

With such high benefits my soul endued. 

Such ample heritage for me didst place ! 

And 1, ungrateful for thy love, thus showed. 

To cull thy precious gifls my hand extended ; 

And with the very gifts thou hadst bestowed. 

In foul dispite, ’gainst thee, my God* offended ; 

And thus to sin, rejoicing, di4 incline. 

Making thy will, O God ! subservi^t to mine ! 

Vf, 

And I — I love thee not !— M whet rude 
In what most barbarous iehpol, can 1 so soon 

Have learnt such hardness 1 ‘Who else e’er forgot 
Such wondrOus love 1 The fragrant air of noon, 

Q 
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>\ I 

I liL stic*ini til It lusln s do\Yn the v lU 

I ovt UicL ’ - 111 1 that MV Let 111 lilin^ak wh) n 
Jici til inUul nduwn the stii lii ilik 
\\ ith the wild lore St hcii^t her tiihuic him 
An 1 all with love in 1 in^u i^c know n to thci 
Nin itc thy pi use, and hymn thy i^lonis itffull> 

^ (1 

\iil the hiii.lit staisj vvliobc cloiiucnt ri>s nny s m 
I liL Idu^ua^e of the he'ivrtis thy pi ust 
\ul the dxikiiiTht, xnd the fur noonliv he in 
1 he ^lo^luu^ Miii with iii iiiikstin f i lys 
And the deep oee in which ado) us so well 

1 Ins earth , nnd dll swe et flnwi rs mtl he i b w iu( h ^ i 
J he ( lulling, tro<it a.n(l ice in their shut I s] dl 
Send forth then voices lud thy ^lor\ si) 

Anl IS with ‘fifths and tears and woid complnn 
W e are tliy seivant I oid * Oh tuin to us ijriin * 
VIIl 

An I I ilone resist thee * — 1 alone 

Refuse to love my Ood and tuin to thee 
\ et if I love thee not, how lor are flown 
All J 03 S ' what bitter grief remains foj me ' 

All things pi edict my woe, — Oh ^ tan it b< 

1 o me a li^^ht afflu Hon, and a weight 
Of small amount, to bear no love to thee » 

^ I o linger on, m this most dark estate ’’ 

4 thousand hells, Qh^ Lord* eaeeed not tins 
W itUout this one, would be no hell the dread abyss ' 

JX. 

f hisstncken heart no mere la haid as btoae^ 

Oh, God! what shall 1 do, to what aspire ^ 

1 would love thee, and to that end alone 
1 o will lb needful, — and 1 do desire 
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{ o lo\<. thee ' L have w ludirul in tlit ina/i 
()i trior, tin oUf,!! a pith ol woe and sin, 

\n I thoii<j|ht It )oy to stri)* iinid tiitse w lys 
I tut now, i lont* to love ihet. — to Uegm 
I o *;uk thy wold and serve tlice ' — 1 should piay 
I <n (»r<ioc,to lovi my (lod, and trust m him 

\ii(l now, I V ti while I ask, 1 Uel the hre 
Ol heavenly lov( lushin^ thio* every vein , 

\i)d kindhiiv m my soul the gl id desire 
lo sfek and know thy spuits aid again* 

Ami oh ’ my song, if thw may tiuly In 
1 vhstial Lovi * do thuuiepeit m\ lay, 

I I III within my heait of vanity 

N o spot he found, — and earthlmess its way 
^ntii 1 1 ta fioni out iiiy soul, and none remain , 

I ill ij, <)‘ * 111 ) song, thy sounding notes thou maySt icstraiii ' 


SI ANiSAS FOH MUSIC 

1 

W ee}) not, my love,"— ’Us fit that 1 
Should tear myself away, 

W hen truth and honor bKljdUe fly. 

While yo^ I 

riiy ihthev fljitlimsmie his side, 

^hy IdMuetk, ip scorn, 

, jThmh love tjpihie pre&amptnout^ pnde, 

In one a vassal horn. 

a 
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11 . 

Weep not, my soul ! — war’s wildest strife 
No danger hath for me. 

The Jove which bids me guard my life. 

Shall lead to victory. 

Oh ! what shall stop me as 1 dash 
Upon the opposing line, 

When 1 can win where lances crash 
A name to match with thine 1 

III. 

Thy father will relent at last 
When at my fair one's feet, 

A hundred trophies I shall cast, 

Each won where squadrons meet. 

1 boast not, love ; it is for thee. 

And thy dear sake alone, 

I seek the wreaths of chivalry. 

The soldier's high renown; 

* • # • * 

He went, and crowned with glory, died — 

The hero's new made grave. 

Night passed, and vrhen the morning's breath 
Woke each sweet flower's perfume, 

A sweeter flower lay cdd in death 
Upon the warrior’s tomb« 


A soldier’s tomb they gave,— 



H. M. P. 
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THE LOVER’S PASS. 


\ TAlX OF 1700. 


15y Lieutenant O. K, J*. ilEOiiEk. 

A«^ the grey tints of morning were slowly verging into a 
lighter shade, a traveller, equipped as from a laborious journey, 
urgetl his jaded steed through the still silent suburbs of the 
village of Nugeenah (which then stood adjacent to our late 
out-post in Oudh, by name Dwarkah, but which now only 
pre^nts the crumbled ruins of its fort ; ) and observing a 
proceeding with his cattle to herbage, inquired of 
him the way to its serai, which being pointed out, the stranger 
bought refreshment for man and beast at the door of a hhuu 
tiara, 'J'hc mare, a beautiful Bckhanee of jet black, was soon 
busily munching at her bundle of grass, which she devoured 
with as much zest as her master, who was soon agreeably occu- 
pied in discussing the merits of one of the most approved 
Hoossainee pilaws, having left not a remnant of which, he called 
for a kidlian and lolling with the grandeur of a prince, on a 
diarpai, inquired of his landlord what news Was stirring lu 
his city. 

** City !” — re-echoed the person addressed, with a most suppli- 
ant smile, for the large and muscular frame and noble bearing 
of the stranger^ inspired hSna boti^ with awe and respect-—** Our 
poor village cannot be honored with such an appellation, but 
great doings have lately taken place, which your slave will 
most gladly relate to his lord/’ 

** Indfi^ 1** responded the stranger, betraying unusual interest, 
which did not escape his observant companion but recovering 
Q 5 
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himself, -he continued, with an affected' sneer : — The new-: 
of so great a place must indeed be of importance to one of my 
consequence !' 

Your honor’s slave would not presume to hint as much,” 
replied the landlord j “ but to us, <|uiet and retired as our situ- 
ation is, such scenes are cause enough of excitement ; and 1 
had hoped might serve to wile away an hour, and in affording 
amusement to your honor, obtain a recompense for the duster 
of your shoes/^ 

Flinging him some silver, the traveller hurriedly said : 
“ Well, kvmhukt ! on with your tale; but should 1 fall asleep 
during the narration, send for a barber to daah my legs and arms, 
put a few more spices in the ktibaab than you did in the pUiiu\ 
rind now first bid your wife renew my chillum, and tell yondei 
brat to give water and food to my mare for slie has yet much to do.” 

The bhutiiareen, a comely lass, performed her office witii- 
out bidding, but not without casting a glance at the haudsunie 
features and symmetrical figure of the stranger, whiidi ho 
observed and returned with an encouraging smile : she was 
soon busied in her culinary operations, and in seeing the 
mare carefully tended; while the bhuUUtruy smoothing with 
his wan fingers the meagre stragglers on his upper lij), after 
a few hums and ha-s commenced his narration. 

“ Be it known to the /iwsoor, that the daughter of our Nawab, 
Koodrut Alee Khan, Buhadoor, blessed be his dooi-post ! is 
endued with that comelineAind grace which the immortal Sadi 
has bestowed on his descriptions of the Hoori's: this lovely 
and incomparable damsel fh wholly devoted to the renowned 
Uoostum Khan, a prodigy of valor', fhknecl for his generobity 
and protection of the distressed, and the son of ” 

“ On with your tale interrupted the stranger, **aiid leave 
out all such profuse descriptions of the pedigree of those w honi 
your story may introduce.’* 
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Your lordship s wish is an order to your slave/’ returned 
tlie hhuttiar a 'wiih a low revei'ence. “ This damsel is now about 
to be forced to become the bride of the Nuwab of Ferozabad, 
who, thoufi:h possessed of countless wealth, is universally de- 
nted for liis cruelty and oppression ; and being feared by the 
Nuwab our master, has obtained his consent to the nuptials, 
which he yielded sooner than risk the consequences of a refusal ; 
two days hence tlie bridegroom will be here to take away his 
bride, and magnificent preparations are making for his recep- 
tion ; my wife was at the palace yesterday to make her salaam, 
and relates that the Pnncc'>s is in a state of sad distress.” 

Friend,” eagerly inquired the stranger, “ would you do a 
H<M vicc for this lady 

“ Your slave’s life is at her service,” he replied, bow- 
ing to the ground. 

“Well then, good man,” continued the stranger, “bid 
your wife be tiie bearer of this signet to the Princess, and 
your fortune is made ; let her deliver it in secresy and say, that 
the owner will be at her feet ere to-morrow’s sun sets • on 
your secresy of this message and having seen me, depends 
your life ; obey and you shall be amply rewarded, in part 
token of which accept this trifle.” 

When the bkuttiara saw the gold coins glistening in his hand, 
he was entranced with delight, and began kissing the donor’s 
feet, and putting out his tongue, drew his finger across it in 
token of his silence. 

“ And now, then," said the stranger, “ saddle my poor mare» 
for 1 must reach my des^nation ere 1 touch food." 

In a short space the stranger had remounted his mare, and 
was already out of sight, when the bkuttiara proceeded to 
communicate his errand and his good fortune to his wife. 

“ Allah Hajiz ! ” exclaimed she, ** our nusOeb is good ; may 
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blesfiinga shower on the stranger and attend his path ! Oh ! 
^hat a dress Til have for the wedding ! eh Janee ! — but I think 
1 can guess wao this traveller is.” 

Hush ! Bunnoo, hush !” said the wary husband, “ do his bid- 
ding, while 1 go and take a chiilum of nanu saiee with Babajce.” 

Equipping herself hastily in her best apparel, the hhuttiareen 
proceeded to the palace, and contrived, after sitting for some 
time, to deliver the signet to the Princess unobserved. The 
moment the Princess recognized the well-known token, she 
could hardly suppress her emotion ; but the hhuttiareen 
enabled her to do so by requesting the old nurse in Allah's 
name to bring her a cup of water, for that she felt dreadfully 
faint from her long walk, and so well did she act her part that 
the old woman at once complied with her wish. Wlale she was 
absent, the hhuttiareen delivered her message, and entreated the 
Princess to constrain het joy and hide her secret from the old 
woman, who, as she spoke, entered the room and profferred the 
water to the bhuUiareent who had quickly resumed her fainting 
posture. 

** Bless thee, sister !” said the old woman, “ why did you 
venture here whilst it was so hot 1 you might have called in 
the evening.” 

As if gradually recovering after her draught, she still faintly 
replied ; Oh nurse, 1 could not stay at home without seeing 
the dear lady who is in such distress at her bad fortune.” 

Peace ! sister, peace ! replied the nurse, ** know you not that 
what is written in our fate must be I Allah witness how 1 love 
my mistress ! but 1 cannot repine at jier becoming the bride of 
BO rich and powerful a lord; bnt walls have ears, sister, 
anti . we must keep a check upon our tongues.” 

As she uttered the last words, the pwdah was lifted up and 
the Nttwab himself stood before them. 
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“ You speak for yourself, nurse,” said her master, who had 
indistinctly heard the words, " foi yours might most appro- 
priately be termed a churkee ; but daughter !” he said, turning 
towards her, ''that smile on your face delights one — 1 trust you 
are prepared to receive your husband.” 

"^es father,” she at once replied, "I am determined to 
be a dutiful daughter, and welcome my fate.” 

" Bless thee ! child, bless thee !” said the doting though 
stern sire ; " and now to keep up your spirits, take your sitar 
and give me one of those lovely airs you used to sing.” 

Meanwhile the bhuttiareen had received her dismissal, and 
the N uwab sunk into a reclining posture on a gadder tukkea 
near the casement ; when his daughter having adjusted the 
strings of her sUar, with a sweetly plaintive voice, thus gratified 
her father’s wish • — 

Ah ’ maiden, dry the trembling tear 
And bid thy heart rejoice ! 

A warrior comes to soothe thy fear 
The lov’d one of thy choice. 

From yonder casement’s lofty view 
In distance o’er the plain. 

Behold the well-known azure hue 
That marks yon crescent’s train. 

’Tis he ! Tis he ! she softly sighed 
And sunk on Arza’s breast ; 

But other’s arms soon claimed the bride 
As lip to lip was prest. 

The gaudy feast, the meny dance 
Proclaim'd tho nuptials o'er,— 

The warrior throws aside his lance 
The maiden weeps no more. 
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tit rovi A j \ss 


ihdnks (hild thuiku' ciitd her sue m e violent 
kt cp up tliy spiiitb thus , and now I must to the duHmi tUou^i 
I tcai youi 11 isic has deUyed me as lit spoke ht pU(t<l hi^ 
h intis <111 Ijtr lie id ind {jiviu^j her his hlbasing, deputed 

I he hst shades ol < vemng had disappeared and ni^ht Ind 
stedtluly eit pt on, eic /eeli hid ettjoyed in oppoilunitv < t 
^ i/iiig tigam on the token of hei lover, and now diiwm^ it 
tortii from hei bosom, ehu agim and a^am ptessedtk^iii he^ lips 
then returning it to its lesting plaee, sunk exhausted into aideep 
sleep, tiom vrhieh she did not awake till the beams of the rtioins 
mg hun appii/ed hti that it was long bince daj Hci hist n i 
pulse wis to look to the sccuiity of her trcisure and lid 
lumgled With feir bespoke its loss she was not, however lon^, 
iiniheeived as to its dwappeitanee and into whose hinds it h 1 1 
1 illvU Central y to her usual praetico she h id 1 illtn isleep witb 
out loosenmg Iici vest and the careful old nuise had pdtoii led 
this ofhee for hei to the old womans suipribe, the signet 
h 11 on the bed, and lioi curiosity being excited, she imm< di U( iv 
bor<; It to tho light, and quickly prrecivingthe high value of thi 
ruby, unacquainted with the characters tt bore, at ome 
took ^ it (o the Dewan Sahib, and this worthy scivant having 
informed his master of his suspicions, the Nuwab lamseltnow 
approached his daughtei, bearing the signet in his hand. 

“ Most worthy daughter of minc,^’ he baul, while a seorn 
ful smile {dayed acro.^ hib features, “ I brmg thee a Ipbt 
treasure , and might thy lather beg to be informed liow thou 
liequme possused of dm signet of so worthy a naiqiQ^ah it beax)^ * 
'f his then was the lover Urltose token so ummated v^eu- 

ing now answu my question, as you 

mat.” , lyj^ 

** lephert the gir}, to as- 

butno aa ati of mdifierenoOi ** t^i|jibauble was to hk 
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by a bhuttiareen ; ahe had received it from a generous 
triiveller, who refreshed himself at her house.” 

“ (),ho !” rejoined the Nuwab, our friend of yesterday. 
Haste nurse and bid a su war bring both her and her husband 
into niy presence ! and now child we will endeavour to mai 
il)y plot and teach thee oWr lessons : a strict watch shall he 
k.ej)t in the meanwhile, and ere to-morrow’s stin sets your future 
liusband will be here to convey you from all memory of your 
viilorous knight.” Saying which, with a mock salaam^ he retired. 

Zecla’s first impulse was to give vent to her feelings in a burst 
of tears, and covering her face with her hands, she wept hit- 
teily over her misfortune, and in this melancholy mood awaited 
the lingering hours of evening’s approach, hoping that her lovei 
might elude the vigilance of the domestics and rescue her front 
hoi distressing situation. At one moment she had resolved to 
denroy herself, but again a bright hope banished the thought, 
ind painted to her eager fancy Villons' of future bliss. 

The arrival of the wished-for hour had now but a lighter 
impulse to her though bt, and obsejrving tlie old nurse buried in 
a deep slumber, she bid her other attendants leave her undis- 
turbed till called for, and fastening the door eat intently listen- 
ing for any sound that might betoken her lover^s delay^ arrival : 
as the gloomy twilight bad disappeared^ and the lucid light of 
the moon threw its lustre over the surrounding scene, she 
w atched from her latticed casement with straining eyes to catch 
any object that might quiet her now increasing fears for the 
safety of her*be]oved. In front of the casement at which she 
thus sat, was an eitensive plain) bdl to her right hand* at the end 
of the room/ was a smaller lattice which overlooked a broad 
lake, and as she could discern no object to soothe her appre- 
hensiotts, she now Approached tins, Wondim^ that it had not 
struck her as by far the easiest mode hf access; 
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The clouds were continually obscuring the bright face of the 
moon, and the luxuriant foliage of the clumps of bamboos, which 
reached to the casement, afforded her but transient glimpses of 
the lake ; in one of these moments, however, she felt persuad- 
ed that she had seen a small boat with one figure impelling 
it in the direction of the casement, Ihrt again a gust of wind 
set the foliage in motion, and she found it impossible to discern 
any object ; still she sat in hopes that she might obtain another 
glimpse, and in the meehwhile placed her ear closer to the 
lattice. While she was thus listening intently for any sound 
which she might construe into a signal, she was suddenly 
startled at hearing a gruff voice close to her ear say, ** Princess 
haste and be cautious.” Suppressing her alarm, she demanded 
with a trembling voice ** who is there V* 

** Do not be alarmed, lady replied the same voice, ** ’tis I, 
the bhuttiaraf sent by the noble stranger to say, pressing ne- 
cessity and business in your welfare have prevented his com. 
ing to-night f but fear not, he will be with yon to-morrow eve to 
bear you £nom your persecutor : 1 have climbed these bamboos 
undiscovered by the soldiers, but my boat awaits me and 
delay is dangerous to all parties.” 

“ Stay but one moment !*’ she cried ; ** tell him the signet 
has been discovered, that 1 Urn strictly watched, and that at 
sun-set to-motrow”— 

Ere she could finish the sentence, the loud report of a match- 
lock rang on her ears, instantly the sound of a heavyweight 
was heard beneath the casement, and the noisy rush of men and 
loud laughter convinced her that the messenger had fallen a 
victim to the vigilance of the guard. The old nurse starting up 
Irumherbed at the report of the gun, gave her barely time 
to reach her couch, on which she laigaed to have been sleep- 
ing. ; 
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" Nurse! nurse !” she cried, in trembling alarm, ** what can 
have happened 

'' Happened, indeed !” said the old crone, still rubbing her 
eyes, 1 suppose some officious intruder has been fired at by 
the guard ; ** but sleep mistress dear, for to-morrow will be a 
busy day,*’ — and throwing herself again on her bedding slie 
was soon as fast asleep as if nothing had disturbed her. Not so 
with her lady, whose eyelids watched the rising day unrefreshed ; 
and no sooner had the golden rays of the morning sun shone 
through the latticed muslin curtains of the window, than^ as 
she had anticipated, her tatlier again visited her. 

I came,** said he, ** to inquire after your rest last 
niglit, and whether the death-knell of a prying miscreant, 
who met his deserts at the hands of my followers, in any 
way disturbed your repose ; but those traitorous eyes tell 
me my answer, though your lord will expect to see them 
beaming with joy at tlie nuptial hour. Strange to say, the suwar 
1 heat for the 6/(utliarra and his wife has returned, unable to 
trace their flight j but the husband, also strange to say, was the 
last night’s victim. But why that shudder V* ( eyeing her with 
a look of deep meaning,) ** the signet was merely the gift 
of a stranger. Come, cheer thee, silly girl, and prepare to receive 
thy lord j and nurse, 1 trust to thee to restore thy lady’s looks: 
deck her in her wedding gear>-^and few brides can boast of such 
costly gems or rich apparel. 1 must away to prepare for so 
grand an occasion.*' ' Saying this he departed. 

Vain, indeed, were the nurse's eiforls to soothe her mktress : 
and putting on with loathing the splendid garmeuts ami mas- 
sive golden ornaments, the disconsolate Princess at^ted the 
auival of her noble guests, the female portioir of her hated 
bridegroom’s family. < . 

The misty twilight had began to melt into the sombre tints 
n 
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of niglit, and the flickering light of torches and loud music 
with pealing shouts, betokened the approach of the gay ca- 
valcade wiiich accompame<l the !Nuwab of Fcrozabail. The 
apartment of the Princess was brilliantly illuminated with crystal 
chandeliers, and the difl'usion of green lamps shed a mellow lustre 
over the magnificent gold-fringed hangings of rose-coloured vel- 
vet which adorned the room ; the gold-embroidered pillows, the 
sparkling kimkaab guddees, reposing on the suit velvet bed- 
ding with which the chamber was carpeted, presented a scene 
of rich luEuriance, and the gold and jewelled hoi^kah, the 
richly chased and massive putcndaun, and ewers and goblets 
of highly wrought silver, displayed the wealtii of the 
mistress of this gay profusion ; and the richly -attired nautch- 
setts, sitting in silent attendance in a corner, the beautiful coun- 
tenances and elegant figures of the maiden attendants, some 
with gold and jewelled handled ehnwries of the tail of the 
bird of paradise, and some with silver fret-work fans, arrayed in 
tasteful vestments of fine muslin, white as driven snow, standing 
around her, formed a melancholy contrast, to the far brighter 
and more beautiful being who sat with tearful eyes gazing on 
the scene in the court-yard below. Dressed in a sayah of azure 
satin, deeply embroidered and spangled with gold, with a veil 
of gossamer muslin of the same color, edged with gold, a Utypuitah 
lightly thrown over her shoulders reaching in graceful folds 
to the floor, Ibrougli which the rose-colored hue of the hoortah 
Resembled the blushing sun-set, veiled by a transparent cloud , 
w’ith her dark and glossy hair parted over her fair forehead and 
in plaited grace reposing on the rich drapery, and bound 
with chains of gold interspersed with pearls, attached to a 
frontlet sparkling with emeralds and gems of rich color and 
costly price encircling a large diamond of brilliant lustre, 
her beautiful arm resting on an embroidered cushion and partly 
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'^r-reoned liv the shawl which rested on her shoulder, her small 
and fairy-like fingers pressing her burning cheek, sat the 
cheerless mistress of this gaudy scene. Intently she watched 
each figure as they alighted from their gaily apparelled steeds, 
and ever and anon, the bright and flashing lightning of her 
jet black eye bespoke the working of some deep resolve ; but 
now the crowd of nobles stationed themselves on both sides, 
leaving a road for the Nuwab of Ferozabad, whoi descending 
from his fiery and proudly -bedecked charger, advanced to em- 
brace the father of his bride, while louder and louder shouts 
rent the air ; next approached the golden palkee, covered with 
crimson velvet drapery, deeply edged with gold-bullion fringe, 
which was to convey away the bride, succeeded by the little 
less costly litters of the females of the family : every description 
of music, led by the shrill shadeeanah, welcomed the scene and 
ushered the noble guests into the hall of state, where tiie 
graceful steps and soft and plaintive voices of the dancers, lent 
their aid to enliven the scene till they sought the banquet-hall. 

The Princess with feigned courtesy now eingaged Jierself in 
the hospitalities and becoming attentions due to the rank of her 
visitors i but in spite of her eflbrts an involuntary start was often 
nearly betraying the unwelcomeness of her task, and at whiles 
she would steal a glance from the casement, feigning to admire 
the beauty of the night. 

Loud revelry sounded in the banquet>Uall, as they pledged 
in silver goblets of spicy sherbet, the noble alliance, and the 
time had crept on for the departure of the gay cavalcade ; but 
dense clouds had now obscured the moon, and peals of thunder 
roared aloud as if threatening to ernsh the massy building, while 
bright and vivid flashes of forked lightning, played through the 
archways and glanced in terrific celerity across the halL I'he 
JVuwah of Ferozabad, rising from bis seat, announced his 
R 3 
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determination to proceed, and the kind entreaties of his host and 
the persuasive hints of his timid courtiers, were alike met with rude 
contempt, and in loud and angry tones he bid them ** to horse/' 

It was well known to his followers that his saffee, or cup- 
bearer, mixed the forbidden juice in his chalice, and it was 
under the power of these potations that he recklessly perpetrated 
deeds of horror and cruelty. 

'Midst torrents of rain, and in fearful silence, the cavalcade, 
escorting the litters of the birde and the other ladies of rank, 
proceeded towards it destination. The Nuwab, curbing his im- 
petuous steed, starting and plunging at the lightning running 
along the rocks leading into the pass which they now approached, 
detained him at the side of his victim’s litter, while in bitter 
taunts he addressed her. — 

** Incomparable damsel, whose charms dazzle the Kaglc’^t 
glance," (for this was a name applied to the renowned Iloostum) 

I have heard of your beggarly warrior, and could we now 
meet I would soon teach him that the lion can bid the jackall 
pluck his feadiers.** 

“ Liar and coward ! prove thy words," thundered a voice 
close to his ear, and instantly the Nuwab reeled from his 
saddle, but in his fall he bore with him to the ground a 
figure whom he had indistinctly seen and grasped. 

Two men armed to the teeth immediately appeared on the sum- 
mit of the rock above, bearing torches which blazed so fiercely 
that the strong wind ^hich had succeeded the cessation of the 
rain, was unable to quench them. In an instant, both antago- 
nists sprung to their feet ; while those who remained of the Nu- 
wab's followers, (for many had fled, overcome with terror and su- 
perstition at the Well known cry of ** Beware the Eagle's stoop,” 
whiol) echoed on all sides,) stood silent and trembling witnesses 
of ^hescene* TheNuwahof Ecrozahadwas a large and powerful 
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man, ami well skilled in fence, nor by any means wanting in 
pcM'sonal courage ; but the invincible arm of Hoostum Khan was 
well known and feared, and as the Nuwab’s followers saw their 
hcimitars gleaming in the glare of light which fell around their 
figures, they folt that they should be rid of their jiated master ; 
but iilthough they could perceive more than their number mov- 
ing to and fro in all directions, they stood resolved to secure htm 
f.iir play. 

Mow, miscreant, meet thy doom !” roared the Nuwab, hoarse 
witli passion, aiming with irresistible force his sword at the head 
of Ills antagonist, while at the same time he stealthily drew a pis- 
tol from his kummerbund, ** lia ! escaped me, then take this,*’ ho* 
added as lie bred the pistol at Hoostum } but Roostumhad watch- 
ed his wily antagonist and eluding the sabre-cut had struck the 
pistol aside, while following up his advantage he indicted a deep 
wound on his adversary’s sword-arm. Quick as lightning the 
hword passed into the Nuwab's left hand, and maddened with 
pain, he again made a desperate out at Koostum’s head which 
he had barely time to ward, but tho sword g^diitg off the guard 
ot Hoostum, was shivered in two against the tfxlk. Foaming with 
rage and more and more irritated with the agony of htt wound, 
he rushed at his adversary, who nobly throwing away h'i» wea- 
pon met him with a Ann resistance^ Now the scene became ago- 
nizing to the spectators, for Boostum’s followers deprecated 
his having yielded the advantage, and the adverse party gazed in 
silent wonder at the generous magnani|oity of their unworthy 
master’s rival. Locked in the muscular and almost supernatural 
strength of Aoostum’s hold, the Nowah ihujpd that he had an 
antagonist to compete with beyond his strongest efforts ^ but 
burning with hatred and jealously and despairing » of the use- 
less efforts to free himself, he pmised hii hand to grasp his 
huttar, or dagger. The noble Hoostum saw ^ the vile attempt, 
H 5 
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and flinging luin fiom him, drew his aUo and stood upon tlie 
defensive. Now the eyes of the N uwab glistened with the 
iiiry of a tigei, and instead of appreciating tiie noble conduct ot 
Koostum, he only raged the mote with maniac fury. 

The quick sharp sound of the daggers* ward alone disturbed 
the stillness of the scene, and the loud lungs of the Nuwab 
promised Roostum an easy advantage ; waiting for hm oppoi • 
tunity he seized the left arm of the Nuwab with iron foice, while 
he at the same instant plunged his dagger into the heart ot 
the detested monster, who fell a lifeless coise at his feet. 
Sounding a horn which hung around his neck, tho whole sura- 
« mils and vicinity of the rocks rung with the wai-cry “IJeware 
the Eagle's stoop,” as his followers, some leaping from the 
crags, others appearing from then hitherto hidden proximity, 
flocked around him ; while the now dismayed followers of the 
Nuwab found tlieir departure impeded by a large body of men, 
who blocked the outlet from the pass. Finding all hopes ot 
escape were vain and owning no master, they at once yielded 
their arms, and it required but little persuasion to induce them 
to join the bennnrs of the Eagle. 

Roostuifi had previously arranged that the litters of the bride 
and the ladies should be strongly guarded and well cared for, and 
he now gave duactions for a party of his new followers to accom- 
pany the other ladies in safety to their home,' while he in person 
conducted his now happy bride to the palace of his father, where 
gay rejoicings proclaimed the nuptials of this devoted pair. The 
fhther of Zeela, on hearing of the defeat and death of the Nuwab 
of Ferosabad, gladly yielded his conpsnt and illuminated the fes- 
ttyal by bis presence ; (as the words of the manuscript has it,) 
and the poor Midtierrin joyftiUy attended on her beloved Princess. 

An eiamity of course existed between the fiuniUes of Ferozabad 
end Nugeeaph > but any further results are not recorded* 
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A MOTHER’S REMEMBRANCE. 


I. 

1 hear young voices lound. 

And the merry laugh arise ; 

But my sadden’d bieast shrinks from the sound, 
And the tears start from my eyes ! 

II. 

1 liave not heard that tone 
For many a weary day ; 

Not since my loved and lovely one 
To her cold grave passed away. 

III. 

She went to her hridal home 
’Mid the wintei’b latest sAows, 

And, alas ! they strew’d o’er her silent tomb 
The summer’s earliest rose !* 

IV. 

I hear the magic tone 
Of the voice she loved so weU,-« 

That voice, which reminds me of her own 
And the lies in narrow cell ! 

V. 

And many a well-known face 
Smiles on the pleasing lay ; 

But the form winch used these soenhs to grace 
For ever is passed away ! 


Married istli lenuanr, died 3Mh Mdiy, m 




ii KEM£MBI)AN< L. 

\ I. 

Oh » she loved that plaintive sonp. 

All ’ oft, m our evening hours, 

Jler nmrmuiing voice stole sweetly along, 

Like the breeze over beds oi flowers. 

VII, 

JBut, ahJ that gentle voice 
Bade many a sorrow cease. 

And many a burden’d soul rejoice. 

As she whisper'd ** pardon and peace.'’ 

VIII. 

For oft my loved one came 
To the lowly and desolate door. 

And she spoke of her dear Redeemer’s name 
Where it seldom was heard before ’ 

IX. 

And a heavenly beam is thrown 
O’er her dark and silent grave. 

For my loved one trusted in Hun, who alone 
’^'he trusting soul can save. 

X. 

And kmtti Uiat in that great day, 

When her Lord shall come agun. 

With angels and saints in bnght array. 

She shall be with that glonous train f 

XL 

^nd her voice, which on earth was so sweet. 

Shall he on the heavenly plains, 

When ail nations and tongnea shall triumphantly meet 
The Lerd^ who Omxnpotent reigns ! 

Buza P. — ^ — . 
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ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF A FUlENirs 
BJRTn-OAY,— lliH June, 1823, 

By Sir Cimrlis D*0\lv, Baht. 


1 . 

In ihc bowers of friendship, where bloom, undiminished 
By absence or time, the sweet flowers of regard, 
Commenced by esteem and by confidence finished, 

Your friends are assembled and cry for their Bard, 

To twine, on this day, a gay wreath of affection 
Expressive of all tlie fond hopes of their hearts. 

And on iier fair altar, to lay the selection 

Which cordial Remembrance, delighted, imparts. 

II. 

I'herc are moments in life, which tho’ clouded with sorrow, 
Have pleasures that memVy brings to the view ; 

Bright gleams which the mind from its source loves to borrow, 
To tinge the past scene with reality’s hue. 

W hen time is revolving, in drear separation 

From beings endeared by the ties of esteem ; ^ ^ 

He points, as a medium of kind reparation, 

I'o a day which b lit by her ’livening beam. 

III. 

How oft lias it been ushered in, herald of blisses 
To parents, when infancy heightened its charms ; 

To the wife of your bosom, whose rapturous kisses 
Have stamped its renewal, close pressed in your arms, 

And oft have your dear little pledges of union 

Lisped innocent blessings and prayers on this morn — 

And shall not ics join in their hallowed communion 
And with oui wann wishes the tribute adorn ? 
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1 \. 

^ yes' f/om our hentstbr quick impulse jnsin^, 
'iprinfifs irwdrd to iriect \ou, forlorn ind dlonc 
Assured Ihat its (ordidl sinceiity pnrinff 

Your breast will responsively beat with our own. 

And even when Fortune, though hitherto fiownmg 
On merit and valor, your prospect attends. 

In a happy ro-union her past ills atoning, 

Youi memory will surely turn back on your fiiends. 


THE GArHEKTNG OF THE T^ROL 
Rv H M. Parker, Esquire. 

T\ROLFR I ANDSTURM.* 

J 

Tyrol ’ — Tyrol ’ — 

Landsturm away *— 

lUrk how oui bugles cheerily play ' 

Where’s the wretch who would not stand 
For his glorious father-land I 
JNever maid shall love the slave, 

Honor never mark his grave. 

Tyrol ’ — Tyrol' — Landsturm away ' 

ri. 

'lyrol' — Tyrol ’ — 

Landsturm away ^ — 

Hark how our bugles gallantly play' 

We no banners beai to war 
We have banners bravet far, 

* The wUdsnd famKnliir metre of thii iwig followa the bugle rail or rather 
the TVde msreh played on the great Alpine horn, which r^llects the mar 
tial mllitn of the Tyrol in times of danger 
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In each mountain broad that shrouds 
Its peaks amidst tlie the tiiiinder-rlouds. 

Tyrol ! — Tyrol! — Landstiirm away! 

III. 

'I'yrol ! — Tyrol! — 
l.andbturm away ! — 

Hark how our bugles cheerily play ! 

Never mercenary hand 
Lifts a ride in our band, 

Freemen, freely braving death, 

For our kaiser, for our faith. 

Tyrol ! — Tyrol ! — Landsturm away ' 

IV. 

Tyrol! — Tyrol ! — 

Landsturm away 

Hark how our bugles gallantly play ! ^ 

Brothers, landsmen, to our game, 

Life the stake, the target fame ; 

Fame and life, or else the wreath 
Which crowns a patriot’s holy death. 

Tyrol ! — ^Tyrol ! — Lanclsturm away ! 

V. 

Tyrol ! — Tyrol ! — 
i^andsturm away ! — 

Louder our bugles, louder they play ! 
Onward !— as the winter tide, 

Pours down Splugen’s hoary side,:' 

Trust in God fill every soul, 

Onward to the war — Tyrol ! 

Tyrol !— Tyrol ! — Landstyrm a,way ! 
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A POET’S FAVOlUTE. 

By VlNCEN'l TllEGLAR, P^bQUlIlb. 

What should a poet's lady-love be like 'I 
J /late II, and 1 will tell thee. 

She should be 

All innocence — all loveliness — all grace. 

Jlct- silken hair, (of bright and golden hue,) 
should float around her alabaster neck 
In wild luxuiiant curls ; and not like those 
Which torturing art has power to form, but t.uch 
Ah nature only gives 

Her melting eyo'^ 

Should be like new-blown violets wet with dew— 

So blue and bright, that he need never seek 
Foi oilier inspiration than their glance. 

The faintest tint the damask rose-bud shows 
ShouM glow upon her cheek— so he might gaze 
Ami, e’en when wintry storms around them howled, 

Write loving vorses unto summer flowers. 

Her fragrant mouth should be like some rich casket, 

W' hence — when smiles opened it — sweet breath should flow 
Through rows of close-set pearls, and over lips 
Of warmest tinted coral. 

- Thus in her face 

Earth's various seasons might be typified ; 

First, spring's soft violets in her beaming eyes , 

Next, summer’s roses in her glowing check ; 

The crops of autumn in her golden hair , 

And winter’s whitest snow-flakes in her brow. 
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And then, her voice should be so soft and sweet, 
Tliat when her delicate and taper fingers 
(jliding, like spirits of light, along the keys. 

Wake to harmonious speech the sleeping chords, 

All harsh their notes should seem, when heard with those 
Her quivering lips send forth. 

And she should love — as woman ever loves — 

(.'ould she love morel Ah, no ! Proud, lordly man 
In every other virtue — courage, strength. 

Unshrinking fortitude, and depth of thought. 

May boast supremacy ; but when we speak 
Of fervent, changeless, deep, devoted love. 

Then must we turn, dear woman, unto thee. 

And when that sadness — 

Which is not pleasure, tho’ it be not pain. 

But is commixed of both — should shade his brow ; 

Then, with her lute's soft whisperings she should join 
Her own sweet, thrilling voice in gentle songs 
And win him back to smiles. 


CHANGE OF MONSOON— APPROACH OF COLD 
WEATHER. 

By G. J. SxoDONs, Esq. 

Now comes the Equinox, with blustering gale 
And floods of rain, to cool the heavy air. 

Whose heat oppressive dulls and niakee^all pale 
The beautiful roses blooming on the cheek 
Of our sweet fellow exiles^ pure as fair. 

Who brave the ocean, tempest-vexed, to seek 
Paternal roof*, or claim a brother’s love. 
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A brief Ulough trying season still remains 
Ere yet the languid frame its strength regains, 

KrL. yet with healthful beat the pulses move. 

But when the cooling northern breezes blow, 

Life’s natural current spreads a ruby glow 
O’er skins with which no orient pearl may vie. 

And beaming eyes with diamond lustre glance. 

And fairy forms with grace elastic fly 
I'hrough all the varied mazes of the dance. 

Even he in years denies that he’s so old, 

So dead to beauty, or to charms so cold. 

As to have lost the power to admire 
Earth’s heavenliest creation, — not to feel 
Some promptings of that former lambent Are 
Which, while to him all were not flinty hearts. 

Nor his own bosom hardened into steel, 

lie once could kindle ;-<-not without the smarts. 

In turn, which passion scorned inflicts. Those days 
Have vanished 5 but his autumn-fall of life 
It warmed and cherished by the genial rays 
Of his home’s sun, — his dearest friend, his wife. 

Our Indian winter, taken at the best. 

Casts but faint shadow of that cheerful time 
In our dear father-land, our natal clime. 

Though all without in frost or snow be drest. 

Where are the Christmas gambols 1 — where 
I'he gathering of relatives from far and near? 

Where are oui: daughters, budding into bloom. 

Lovely in youth, from eight to *' sweet fifteen”? 
Where are our sons, whose spirits mock at gloom. 
And witti their school-boy frolics glad the scene ? 

No chui^ch kere green with holly ,-^nor carol lay 
Of beadles for thmr gifts on New Year’s Day , 
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Where is twelfth-cake, decked out in regal mien, 

And joyous drawing lots for king and queen 1 
Where pantomime, — or blind-man's-buff, — snap-dragon, 
And wassail round the bowl, 

And ule song's merry troll, 

And tempting lamb’s-wool brimming in the flagon 1 
* « * » • • 

But e'en at home old customs pass away 
'Midst the refinements of the modern day. 

Calcutta, September, 1835. 


TO SAHNATH. 

A Buddhist Monument near Benares: 

By AtwExanokr Allanson, Esq. 
What age, what hand, what people gave thee birth. 
Thou hoary relic of another day ? 

Alone, Sarnath, thou standest on the earth 
Sole monument of ages passed away. 

Despoiled by bigots and through time grown gray, 
By wretches* pillaged for a bauble’s worth, 

Still do thine iron-bound walls resist decay. 

By fame forgotten — ^in historic 'dearth 
Whence shall we seek for knowledge of thy rise I 
No proud inscriptions on thy walls proclaim. 

Not e’en tradiripn's lying tongue supplies, 

Thy founder's object or thy builder's name. 

All save thyself have long since been decayed— 
The one that ordered — ^millions that obeyed. 

* /oggttt Sinfh, tin bead xbra of Oiet)i Siogh. 

8 3 
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SONG OF THE HINDOO EANDIT. 

By W. F. Thompson, Esq. 

I. 

On ! on ! thro* the forest— away ! away ! 

And sweep thro’ the gloomy glen ; 

Fur sunk is the glare of the tinsel day 
The night is the hour for men ! 

On ! on ! — the clang of our steeds shall scare 
The^owl ’where she|[sits on high ; 

A nd the tiger shall start from his leafy lair. 

As the lords of the forest rush bye. 

II. 

On ! on ! thro* the forest — away ! away ! 

In speed like the arrow’s flight ; 

For the stars have shone out with their conscious ray 
And banished the tell-tale light! 

Now woe to the stranger that singly roams. 

The dwelling that stands alone ; 

They drove us from lands, and they drove us from homes, 
liet them look, let them look to their own. 

III. 

On i on ! thro* the forest — away ! away ! 

We*ll ride with the mid-night blast ; 

And the smoke of the village, the shrieks'||of the prey 
Shall tell where our footsteps past ! 
lake the lightning we come, like the lightning we go. 
Unfollowed by mortal eyes ; 

Our dwelling is darkness, the world is our foe. 

And all we light on— diee. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN A LIFE. 

By iS. F. IloiTLTON, Esij. 


In the county of Derbysliire there in a small but picturesque 
village, suUiciently remote from ail towns, to prevent cu- 
rious travellers and fresh salmon from reaching it. My route 
lay through it in 1826, when on my way to join a party at my 
friend Trevor’s, and a very pleasant time I expected to pass. 
Trevor was at that time a bachelor, and had the best house, 
best wines, dogs, horses and cooks in the country, and was 
therefore noted by every one to be a capital fellow and an ex- 
cellent neighbour. My carriage stopped to change horses 
at the ** Boar-and-Blue-bottle,” and I was in the act of buttoii- 
ing my pocket, after deducting from the same the sum of two 
slulUngs and one penny sterling, for a luncheon not worth a 
quarter of the amount, and was meditating upon the most likely 
method of establishing a kiss upon the very pretty lips of the 
very pretty bar-maid, when my attention was suddenly arrested 
by the appearance of an old Frenchman, who entered the room 
in evident distress, and in a language half French half English, 
and that, too, unintelligible as it was, interrupted by tears and 
sobs, implored me to render instant relief to his master, who 
had fallen into a fit and would die unless medical aid, which 
ho was in search of, could be instantly procured. 1 was pleased 
by the affectionate solicitude expressed by the old man, and 
although my trip would be a little delayed, I informed him of 
ray profession and proffered my aid. I need not notice the 
gratitude with which this intimatioiv was rec^ived^ but will pro- 
ceed to discrihemy patient’s residence* 


s o 
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Passing through tlie viJlngc we entered a valley, the sides 
of which were high and mostly covered with small underwood, 
while here and there, rough-pointed portions of rock peeped 
from amongst it ; an occasional single tree towered in its 
solitude, and on one eminence a gigantic oak, scathed by light- 
ning, its bare arms stripped of every leaf, and of its bark, 
rose in rugged and naked deformity, an awful testimony of the 
fury of the storms which occasionally disturbed this peaceful 
val ley . W hen we passed , however, all looked bright and happy ; 
at our feet glided a deep but clear blue stream, over-hung 
with banks green and mossy, redolent with the fragrance of a 
thousand gay flowers, underneath which lurked many an in- 
distinct shadowy form of the playful trout. We proceeded in 
utler silence, for my companion was too much alarmed on his 
master’s account to suffer bis attention to be attracted by out- 
ward objects, and 1 did not disturb him. We gained a small 
cottage, a gate led us into the garden before it — the door had 
been left open by the old man in the hurry of his exit, and in 
a few moments I was in the presence of his master. From 
what 1 bad gathered from the servant, 1 had concluded that his 
master’s fit was epileptic, and 1 had therefore supplied myself 
with the necessary remedies ; my conjecture proved right, and 
T had soon the satisfaction of seeing my patient slowly recover. 
Though extremely reduced, he had, apparently, once been a 
very fine man ; but he wove an air of languor and an expression 
of the deepest melancholy. The room we were in was but 
plainly furnished, but adorned by one magnificent picture. 
The subject appeared to represent ameetiDg between a most 
lovely girl and a person in a shooting dress. The scene was 
a forest at sunset, and they were both standing on a slight 
eminence* The sportsman was evidently intended for my patient, 
and might have been done for him when about fifteen or twenty 
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years younger. It was not until some time afterwards tiiat I 
found out the name of his companion. Though Mr, Courtney 
had for the time recovered, it was evident tliat he was in the 
last Qtage ot disease, and this violent attack had overcome his 
constitution. I pass over the melancholy detail of the slow but 
sure progress of death ; he was aware of his approaching 
dissolution, and as hp entreated of me to do so, I remained with 
him. I was daily more pleased by the conversation and 
acquirements of the recluse ; but on one point he was always 
silent — on himself and on his past life. Whenever our discourse 
took a tuni that way, a deep shade of displeasure and ^ melan- 
choly darkened his intelligent and handsome countenance, and 
he turned to some other topic. The old servant, too, was equally 
silent and reserved upon this subject. 

I'ime went on and I had been there about two months, and 
was sitting one evening by his side, lie had remained silent 
for some minutes, when be suddenly smiled languidly, took my 
hand, and slightly pressing it with his thin, wan fingers, address- 
ed me thus ; — “ For the inimitable kindness with which you have 
borne with me, and the devotion with which you have attended 

to my every wish, dear A , God will reward you — I cannot. 

As I have a wish that the events of my past life should after 
my demise be no secret to you, who have tended me so 
kindly, so patiently, I have conquered my dislike to disclosing 
them. When 1 am no more, take that picture — it refers to the 
only bright era of my existence, the only brief sunny hour of 
my life. In that/’ continued he, pointing to an old fashion- 
ed cabinet, “ you will find the history of my life— of my wretch- 
edness. When you read it, and when these eyes, which now 
moisten with past recollections, shall have become dust, and the 
beatings of this heart have ceased ; when this weak frame has 
sunk into a rest — oh ! hovir calm I how tranquil l^remember that 
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he wlio now addresses you, has had his cup hlled with bitterness 
even to overflowing. JVly existence has been a dream — a vision ; 
but it base :. en attended with a fearful night-mare ! 1 beseech 
you, look with much compassion on the infirmities of a nature, 
which, iujudiciously fostered as mine were, rendered me ill- 
calculated for the wear of this woild. If I have sown folly and 
wickedness, 1 have reaped but misery ; and where I have perse- 
cuted, 1 have, indeed, heaped coals of fire upon my own head.” 

T left him late at night, more composed, apparently, than 
usual. 1 rose early the next morning, for my sleep had been 
unrefreshing. The weather had changed since the preceding 
day. A damp, cold air blew through the casement, which I 
had left open during a bright star-light night ; heavy rain had 
fallen, and the mists hung low upon the valley. The rippling 
brook had changed into a violent and swollen stream, and the 
drizzling rain, accompanied by lowering clouds and muttering 
thunder, seemed to foretel an approaching storm. I was 
dressing myself in silence, my spirits dejected by the 
altered scene around me, when I was roused by a loud and 
frightful scream. I rushed into the apartment below, and found 
old Ambrose lying senseless at the feet of his master’s corpse. 
Y es, 1 was in the chamber of death. The fit had returned 
during night, when no one was near him, and he had passed 
away« tluit lone, melancholy man ; and whatever had been the 
nature of his errors or his crimes, and the subsequent remorse 
and sorrow attendant on them, he was gone to answer for them « 
before his ever-merciful Creator. 

We buried him, poor Ambrose and I, at a little secluded 
spot, where 1 have since shed many a tear to his memory. He 
was a sinful man, but also was he unfortunate he was much to 
be {utied> but moi^ to be condemned. In the drawer of his 
catnnet I found the following : — 
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*'lwas born at a smill village called Fairford, situated on 
the banks of the Avon. My mother died a year after giving 
me birth y and 1 was left to the care of my father, a barrister, 
who after a life of struggles with poverty, had unexpectedly 
inherited an ample fortune by the sudden death of a relation, 
and was living in ease and retirement upon his estate. A 
lovely abode was Fairford! Gentle was the summer breeze » 
and balmy the air of spring, at the beloved place of my birth ! 
I'he flowers were sweeter, the birds sang more prettily there, 
than 1 ever have known since. How fondly has my memory 
treasured up each well*known scene of that ever-dear spot ! 
All appears before my agetl and sunken eyes, as when first 
I left it. The winding river at the foot of the steep hill, flowing 
merrily through the smiling meads of emcrald-like verdure 
between its low, willowy banks, over which an occasional pol- 
lard bent its aged trunk, where, when a boy, I caught the chub ; 
and the perpetual clack of the busy mill pursuing its sober avoca- 
tion, at that time unrivalled by the genius of steam ; while 
high above, frowning with majesty, but melancholy grandeur, 
that spoke worlds of humbled pride and overcome might, tow- 
ered the old, ivy-covered ruins. Oh ! the worlds which my 
young imagination would conjure up at sight of them ! Visions 
of steel-caps, lances and armour; of plumes and helmets ; 
of shields and gay devices; of hard knocks but good, though rude, 
fellowship ; of hawks and hounds ; of bright and fair ladies on 
^^bling palfreys, and of gallant men on noble steeds ; of the 
cheerful wassail within the hall, and the stout and bold retainers ; 
of Ihe loyal Coast and the minstrel's song, and the boisterous 
but honest mirth which reigned during days of more frank- 
ness than polish. 1 used actually to weep, as 1 gazed, 
through swimming eyes, at these wrecks of fort^ magnificence. 
* Alas !' 1 would say, * cold is the hearth which used to 
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warm huadreds ; cold are those noble hearts, which ever alive to 
honour and glory, glowed with valour and conscious courage. 
I'Jo descendant is here to point with honest pride to the grave 
of his ancestors. All, all are shrouded in the silent jtomb. 
The sad leaden-coffins, ranged in melancholy order, tell of beings 
who once owned these princely halls ; but none were spared— 
not one — the children all died.’ 

** I'hus I felt— thus 1 spoke, for I was young ; but all fare 
alike. The ruin I contemplated was but a type of that im- 
pending on my own devoted head. The desolation which had 
fallen on that house, hath also striken mine. I am a stran- 
ger in the wilderness of the world, where no one finds a friend ; 
for me there is no longer the song of welcome or the tear shed 
for the absent. A scathed and blasted branch of a goodly tree, 
i calmly await my summons to the grave over which I am now 
tottering. Deep into my heart have been the inroads of sor- 
row ; dire have been the ravages committed upon this frail frame 
by the workings of unutterable despair. May this * sacrifice of 
a broken heart’ be a propitiation in the sight of Imaven for 
the evil I have committed, for to no one on earth can it now 
be any reparation. 

** 1 pass over the earlier scenes of my existence, the descrip- 
tion of which would 1)6 attributed to egotism. Indeed, like 
many others, 1 remember but little of my childhood ; suffice it 
to say, that it was like all childhood, miserable — a season of dry, 
unwelcome study, ungraciously commanded and enforced b||| 
blows. * Life’s young dream’ is now admitted to be a particu- 
larly unpleasant one. My father was a strict disciplinarian,-^one 
of those, who to the authority of a pedant join^ne of the affec- 
tion of a parent. Oh ! much^mistoken notion of the good 
effbclts of severity and strictness in education 1 > wliile all love, 
;aU; lafeetion, every kindly feeling is banished between father 
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and child ; the latter, while he is taught to fear learns to deceive ; 
and the former loses even his claim to gratitude and obedience. 
Often, after a castigation severe in the extreme, and either wholly 
unmented, or excessive with reference to the trivial fault 
that called for persuasion rather than correction, have I rushed 
out during the severest weather, and after ruminating long and 
moodily upon my miserable situation, driven to a paroxism of 
fuiy, I have dared to curse my parent, and evil came of it. 
Yet was 1 by nature affectionate and gentle in disposition, and 
with a heart feelingly alive to kindness. How little do those 
who have hod a mother to watch their childhood, appreciate the 
inestimable blessing they have enjoyed! While the other parent 
commends his child*s industry, and views his improvement with 
paternal satisfaction, he preserves an authority which inspires 
more or less fear, and from the nature of his occupations in life, 
is unable to exercise more than a general controul and super- 
vision over his education. It is the mother who forms his pri- 
vate and moral character. It is she who enjoys, and deservedly 
so, the greater share of her child’s fond, confiding heart. To 
her does the stripling fiy for refuge in all his little.dilemmas ; to 
her does he entrust all his hopes and fears, the doubts and 
anxieties of his infancy. She it is, who by enjoying, trebly aug- 
ments his innocent pleasures, and by a soft answer turnctli away 
the wrath of his sterner ftitfaer. It is she who, in the hour of 
sickness, holds his aching head, while she kisses his feverish 
l^ips ; who proud of her boy from the day of his birth to that of 
his manhood, ever loves, ever dotes on him to the day of her 
death. Had I known my mother, 1 had been a better man. 
No matter, let this part of my life pass. 

** My father died about three years after my being of age, 
while 1 was absent in Scotland, and at five and twenty I enter- 
ed the world. In point of appearance I was of powerftil frame, 
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and of an intelligent, though not handsome, countenance ; pas- 
sionate in temper, but with very susceptible feelings — I may add 
that my fortune was more than equal to ray wishes. I spent 
three years of my life in visiting the continent, and while 1 
rambled through the south of France, climbed the hills of 
Switzerland, and dreamed away hours on the sunny banks of the 
llbine, I experienced a satisfaction quite unalloyed. As I inva- 
riably penetrated into the interior of those countries which 1 
visited, I was providentially spared many meetings with travel- 
ling apothecaries and apprentices. 1 was spared the sight of 
many London bonnets, and English feet and ancles, also of 
cold pork and other eatables ; and for this, like Moore's Azim, 

* 1 breathed my thanks/ Oh ! happy age of youth, — if indeed 
any period of existence can bo happy I when life appears dressed 
all in smiles and beauty, and we fondly trust that we are to 
pass but ^)ne long summer's day when with prospects bright as 
the rain-bow, but as evanescent, and with golden rays of hope 
which prove deceitful as the mirage, we glide contentedly witli 
the stream which eventually carries us into the vast ocean of 
eternity : when we have capacity and health to enjoy all the 
blessings, lavished by the Creator upon those who pervert not 
his benevolent intentions by sin, which briogeth sorrow, oh ! how 
deep ? misery how irremetliable !— -when those who love us, those 
we love, yet live to share our pleasures or our griefs ; when the 
yet young heart is unscathed by ingratitude, untouched by 
aiibetion. Oh ! ye years of young manhood, so long covetedj| 
so soon past ! ye found me contented, if not happy ; ye left me at 
thirty, an old, ' broken-hearted man, very sinful and most 
wretched. 

** I dome now to that period of my life, and tomentbn that 
ev® %hich c4n occur but once in oUr existence, and which, 
‘likd'thcs tbreatrplahtcd with a tulip** colors all its future leaves. 
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Whatever may have been said or written, in derision or detraction, 
of the most engrossing, the purest passion which we experience; 
however true it may be, that the artificial tone of present society, 
while it has increased exterior demontrations of regard, tends on 
the other hand to weaken the natural affections and render us 
insensible to the moie passionate feelings of the heart ; yet those 
who analyze human nature will ever perceive the prevalence of 
love, who though he may less frequent this selfish world than for- 
merly, is yet — not exiled. There is a latent vein of feeling in the 
heart of every man who deserves the name, that only requires to be 
called into action to become a fervid passion for which he would 
nt all times sacrifice his life, and wliich has proved strong enough 
to drive even noble beings into dishonor, into crime. Yes ; praised 
be tlie Almighty ! there are hearts, ay many such, yet left, whose 
love notliing belonging to this earth can diminish ; who live, who 
die for each other; who wander through the vast wilderness of 
the world, hand in hand, trustingonly in one another and in their 
God for safety ; who in the calm and sunshine or in the storm and 
wreck qf life, ever faithful, ever loving, satisfied only in this that 
they are not separated, evince a holy purity and essence of pas- 
sion, which is, indeed, * all that is left us of our celestial herit- 
age!' 

Such, and more than such, wert thou to me, my long-lost, 
much-loved Gertrude! It hath pleased the Almighty to 
pour down his wrath upon my defenceless head ; yet midst all 
gjjave 1 struggled, and 1 exist. 1 had dared^ too, to hope that the 
snow-drop of my vrinter, the solitary, timid flower which bloomed 
alone when all else was cold and dreary around me ; that the 
sweet child, the sole dear relic of thee, might have been spared 
me, but 1 was bereaved. At Eviotdale 1 first met Gertrude. 
Oh ! Fate ! Fate I— who shall deny thy power 1 Oh ! Destiny ! 

** 1 had wandered far from my track,and accidentally entered a 
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small wood hitherto unexplored by me. Passing through, I came 
upon a small knoll from which 1 beheld one of the most beautl* 
ful landscapes. It had been a real April day * all smiles and 
tears f but during the evening the sun had shone the , more 
gloriously and triumphantly through the clouds which were 
now rapidly dispersing. The gathering drops sparkled on the 
bright fresh leaves, and the herbage had that joyous appearance, 
that scent and freshness, known best in our blessed country. 
It was now slowly setting behind a ridge of hills, the tops of 
which seemed fringed with gold ; the clouds near the horizon 
had assumed a gorgeous hue while those at a distance were 
slightly colored with faint streaks of lovely crimson. On the 
left was a dark line of trees skirting the forest of Lynes ; all was 
sunniness and gladness. 1 uncovered my head, and gazing on 
all around me, remained for a period immersed in thought. 
* Oh ! Man ! Man 1 ’ 1 exclaimed ; * look at the inheritance thy 
God has given to thee ; bend thine head meekly to the ground, add 
weep — ^weep for thy ingratitude ! How do we repay the compas- 
sion, the tenderness of the Creator? We are born, we live a day 
of childhood, a year of maturity— the one, at best, but harmless ; 
the other stained with guilt. In our hearts vicious, only by 
constraint occasionally, just in theory good, while we practise 
villainy ever distroyiugwith a smile, and covering covetousness 
with the cloak of ambition j — seeking a veil for our sin in what 
we call philosophy, and moralizing while we stab our neigh- 
bours in the dark; — perverting the sense of that, the truth 
which we cannot refute misleading, if we can, the souls 
those of weak understanding ever with a prayer in the mouth 
and a curse at the heart ; — and yet is repentance far, far from 
us. Yet, oh ! creature of the world, is thy lot also unhappy ! 
The future remains dark, impenetnd>le, incomprehensible : all is 
udeerMnty, matter of speetdarion, of doubt, of terror. What 
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can be the nature of our future fatel How exist? How suffer, 
^suffer we must ? —How is the soul put to pain ? What are the 
Heavens ? — air — wind ? How do we move ?— how flit, or how 
remain ? In what shape ?— for/orm there must be. Can it be 
that wo are translated in some happier state of existence to those 
brighter worlds above? Eternity! Eternity ! word of awe and 
terror, my soul sickens when I name thee ! What, oh ! God, is 
the reward of a good man ? Where is his abode V * It is 
there’— said a sweet, silvery voice. I started. By my side 
stood a lovely female. She was tall, with regularly formed 
and delicately chiselled Grecian features. Her dark, glossy 
hair fell back upon her snowy neck and shoulders, with no orna- 
ment but one fragrant white moss-rose, in which a rain-drop 
trembled. Her eyes were of a deep blue, fringed with long silky 
lashes, and of a swimming softness, yet having that luminous 
appearance, which seems to search the soul of those upon whom 
tHby beam and to express its own-^eyes into which one loves 
to look— full of tenderness, expression and intellect. A simple 
white dress, cinctured with a thin plate of silver, showed a fault- 
less form. There she stood, slightly bending forward, with both 
hands clasped towards heaven, looking, indeed, like * an angel 
of grace.’ * Pardon me,’ she said, ' roy interruption ; but 1 hap- 
pened accidentally to pass this way, andsurprized to hear a voice 
breaking upon the usual stillness of the spot, 1 inadvertently 
interrupted, at once your solitude and your . soliloquy, in the 
^reasonableness of which, you must , pardon me/ she smilingly 
observed, ^ if 1 cannot agree. But you are near to our home, 
must be far from your own, and as it is getting late, you will, 1 
hope, accompany me there.’ Need I say hour ^ w^lingly 
I agreed? - < . , 

We had not gone far, when, at asuddeuturii, we quitted the 
wood and 1 discovered^ a cottage rising on a of if^ioss-like 
t3 
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grass ; the windows were gothic^ and the portico and front part 
of the house almost hidden by creepers : on one side 
old oak thri'w out its luxuriant foliage, and some beeches towered 
behind. On a bench under the tree, an old man was reading, 
whom my companion introduced as her father. Mons. 
D’Epignay was an emigre. He had been one of the thou- 
sands who, in the distracted state of their country, abandoned 
almost all they had in the world to obtain a life of tranquility 
under anothet government, and who retiring to England, after 
a few years married an English woman and settled there 
for life, 

** Time passed, months fled, yet found me constantly at Eviot- 
dale. Need 1 say what took my wandering steps ever in that 
direction 1 how I found out that nowhere was game so plenti- 
ful as towards the little wood, nowhere fish so numerous as 
in the stream close by, yet that my game bag was ever empty, 
and that the jack either ran away with my line, or that I angled 
forgetting the fly? There was a turn in the wood beyond 
which 1 could never pass, and that path led to Gertrude. Oh ! 
moments of happiness how dear! Ageof youth, of hope, of 
tenderness, of love, how blessed thou art ! 

** It was a bright sunny morning, ushering in a day as calm 
and lovely as ever dawned on the shores of Italy or Greece, or 
gladened the souls of all creatures. We were two, Gertrude and 
1, ritting on a green knpll, which Titania would have chosen for 
her revels, and which was crowned with ^ one slight acacia,,, 
bending under the luxuriance of its gentle blossoms. Loud 
eang the cuckoo, gaily tmttered thp lark, while the little 
unobtt'ttsiye wren, hopped busily and cheerfully midst the tan- 
gled boughs and bus^. Nature was in holidayntuit, 
and while sweetness was inhaled, from the, violet and prim- 
rose, % daises and other wild children, tinted the lap of 
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Mother Earth with their various and g^udy colors. The looks 
of Gertrude were bent upon the ground, the tears were in her 
eyes, while a pale crimson blush spread over her sweet counte- 
nance. Neither moved, neither looked at one another, neither 
spoke. Shall I say what had been spoken ? Yes, words X had 
uttered, thoughts I had given tongue to, which can only once be 
felt. Of love I had spoken— of deep, ardent love : of passions that 
consume, that madden. She had heard me in silence, how elo- 
quent ! — then displaced one glittering tear with her taper lingers, 
and smiled while she gave me her hand, and I pressed it in trans- 
port to my bosom. 1 could have bowed my head into the dust 
and worshipped her. In truth, she was the loveliest, perfectest 
creature that ever smiled this life away • 

** It was about this time that 1 first heard Gertrude mention 
the name of Tremorney. He was the eldest son of a clergy* 
man of that name, residing about twenty miles from Eviotdale, 
and had, it appeared, admired Gertrude from the time he first 
saw her, as a girl, to the period when he departed to India with 
Sir J. K— — , whose aid-de-camp he was. Previous to his 
sailing, he had solicited her hand which she had gently but firm- 
ly refused. He was a man, she told me, of talents and acquire- 
ments; of handsome mien, prepossessing manner, and good 
family; but he had, unfortunately, a temper which rendered 
him more foared than beloved ; and though he possessed, in 
truth, a considerable knowledge of the world, he had, like too 
many, persuaded himself into the belief that the deference which 
his acquirements met with from the generality, would be equally 
pmd him by the individual, and that, too, a girl, flow little did 
he know woman 1 How little did he know Gertintd^ 

It was a gloomy evening in the early part of April. The sun 
was setting, and we had dktend^ bur' walk aod had entered the 
forest, as we uhconsbidusly strayed further from the cottage, and 
T 5 
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hand-in-hand proceeded leisurely along* How well do I recol- 
lect each circumstance attending that evil day, when we first 
quitted the grounds ; indeed, the lowering aspect of the heavens, 
and the occasional low, but protracted murmuring of thunder, 
might have warned us of an approaching storm. But who 
that has ever known the rapture of that sweet intercourse which 
banishes every thought but one*-who that has ever loved, could 
attend to extraneous objects 1 Besides, the umbrageous trees 
that grew around, excluded us from any but occasional 
glimpses of the sky ; and so we passed about an hour 
away, when I was startled by a sudden gloom which spread 
around us, as if the pall of darkness had at once fallen upon the 
earth, while one large drop fell upon GeTtiude*s uncovered 
head. A blast of wind, a vivid flash of lightning instantly 
accompanied by a peal of thunder, were followed by a deluge of 
rain, as if the flood-gates of heaven were indeed opened, — and 
the night set in. Inexpressibly alarmed, for Gertrude was very 
delicate, I sought in vain to protect her defenceless, fragile 
form. The wind, and with it the storm, increased, the tempest 
roared as it swept madly through the dense mass of trees, 
while an occasioned crash denoted the fall of those, from the 
roots of which the earth had been already carried away by the 
water which now ran in breams. We still struggled on, al- 
though the lightning was becoming more and more incessant 
vfhm we descended a small declivity. Never, oh ! never shall I 
forget the cold feeling of despmr with which we found onr- 
gelvsSs separated from the road which led home-wards by a 
eWoUen and turbid tonent rushing foriously by and sweefnng 
every thing hefore it. We had passed this but an hour before, a 
jgnuill^ ^cklmg brook^mmdexmg among the treea aikdfoagme&ts 
of fock around with a gende mnmur; white bvea it there 
had bc^ a wooden bridge whteh had n^ keen carried away. 
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To add to my horror, Gertrude, who could now hardly stand, 
declared her utter inability to proceed another step. To leave 
her in search of assistance was impossible, neither could any 
have been procured j for from the side of the brook where we were, 
nothing but a boundless forest extended , Stil 1 the blast swept by, 
the bending firs and pines creaked and groaned, while the boughs 
crashed, the rain poured with increasing violence, the thunder 
rattled, and flash after flash glared brightly and unearthly, amidst 
a darkness like that of the valley of the Shadow of Death. 
1 shouted and screamed in very agony ; but it was in vain. 1 sat 
down by Gertrude, who was trembling with cold, and endeavour- 
ed as far as possible to shelter her feeble form from the pityless 
blast, by tearing, with frantic energy, the boughs around and 
spreading raiment upon them ; still there were no sounds or signs 
of those who were doubtless in search of us, and pressing Gertrude 
to my heart, 1 awaited their coming in' silent despair*. 

** Another hour passed, the storm had somewhat abated, and 
at length lights were seen and voices heard. But why did I 
rise with a weight likelead upon my soul 1 Why did my oppressed 
conscience so stifle the throbbings of my heart, as to produce a 
sensation of suffocation 1 Why did my eyes burn under my ach- 
ing temples, while my brain felt compressed, as if cinctured with 
heated iron, and the blood in my veins boiled with intense excite- 
meht, while in phienzy 1 cursed mysdf, my existence, the 
authors of my being, the very stones and trees around me? Alas 1 
there was heavy, damning guilt en me ! Oh the horrible agonies 


* the author begs to acknowledge hts belnE indebted fbr the saggrestlon 
ef ^ g«ieQei.if it may be aaealledt to ^ tecollocUon whi^ he retaiiis of 
the /' Atala" of Monsieur ,de Chateanbriand. 
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of contrition and remorse, which 1 felt at that moment and do 
feel to this very hour ! Sufferings of the body, tortures, blows, 
even the stroke of death may be encountered, defied by the brave 
or the determined ; but not so the pangs of the heart: no*, none 
conquer them. I threw myself on my face, tearing up fragments 
of earth, while 1 wildly called upon my Creator to blast me with 
the still vivid fire of heaven. But the lights and the voices ap- 
proached, and I soon perceived the poor old man, the father of 
Gertrude, at the head of all that could be mustered, bringing with 
them long planks of wood, as they had guessed the cause of our 
detention^ They had unfortunately searched for us, first, on the 
opposite side of the country, having been entirely ignorant of the 
direction which we had taken. They directed me to a narrow 
part of the stream, which was now less violently swollen ; ropes 
were thrown over, the planks laid across, and 1 lifted Gertrude 
and plaiced in her father^s arms. 

At this time Tramomey returned. His absence, far from 
having served to wean him from his love for Gertrude, had on 
the contrary so increased his passion, that be bad procured leave 
to absent himself frpaa India, for the sole purpose of returning to 
and whh the ardent hope of being able 
excess of bV. devotion to her, to engage her affections. 
Kaiaonrs, too, had indistinctiy reached him of the stranger who 
was hovering near his treasure, his all ; and his easily-excited, 
but well-founded, jealousy too soon fatally told him that Gertrude 
was for ever lost to him. I^ever shall I forget the bok of agony, 
rage and despair, w§icli' he cast onus when he first'discovered 
the utter annihilation of his hopes, and, alas ! our guilt. We had 
wandered not far from the liule knoll where first we met, and 
wm^etandiag neara bank whioh was crowned with deatle;lstiage 
eil^uetamp of hawthorn bushesv 1 had never eeaiild^ sHiee 
j^ii^ 1^ night, imploring Gertrude to haKen our maiinage) and 
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now that she had communicated to me the prospect of her be- 
coming a mother, we had decided that our wedding should take 
place in the ensuing week ; and turning round, we were on the 
point of proceeding homewards, when my eyes were blasted by 
the sight of Tramorney, who slowly emerging from the bushes 
around, stood looking at us with a countenance which it is im- 
possible to drescribe. While Gertrude sunk fainting upon the bank, 
we stood, unmindful of her, glaring on each other's eyes, as if en- 
tranced, for nearly a minute. What passed through the heart of 
each, God alone can tell ; the silence was broken» as with a con- 
vulsion of his chest, and horrible imprecations, he rushed forward 
making for the cottage. ^ Not so, Tramorney,’ exclaimed I, 
overtaking him and seizing him by the throat ; * we part not 
thus. Cowardly as has been your action, and still more dastardly 
as your motives and intentions may be, you shall either not live to 
profit by them or 1 will not exist to witness their consummation. 
We will, with your leave, to the defile of rocks and fate and 
our swords will decide the rest.’ Confident in his superiority in 
arms, his ghastly features grinned horrible satisfaction at this 
intimation, and leaving Gertrude, who was recovering, to the 
care of one of the retainers of the family, who luckily passed by 
at the time, we pursued our way. 

“We passed through the village, through many a scene of mer- 
riment and care ; the road led from it towards the hills, to which 1 
have before adverted as seen from the cottage. It was the middle 
of July, the sun that had been so grateful during the cool of the 
morning, now glared, pouring its burning iliys upon a wild and 
desolate scene, the very picture of sterility. 

“ la front, and at the foot of the hills, was a valley which led 
through ab^ range of black precipitous rocks* No verdure or moss, 
— noWaiet:, not a single leaf was visilde* The parched earth 
cracked and opened into huge chasms, to the destruction of the 
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unwary ; no bird was ever seen there, save the soaring vulture, 
the very demon of the spot. Gaunt Fear there stalks — 
pale Death is the genius who presides. As the Dead Sea with its 
tideless, still, black profundity warns us of the future, by.recall- 
ing the fate of Gomorrah, .so does this place appear as the very 
abode of the evil one. Enclosed, as we were, by the burning rocks, 
the very touch of which blistered the skin, the atmosphere was 
almost awfully sultry. We proceeded with rapid strides and in 
utter silence — a silence how expressive ! — ^while occasional glances 
of unutterable hate, shot from beneath our bent brows — hasten- 
ing to what should be the grave of one of us. We reached, at 
length, an angle in the valley. The rugged bed of a winter 
torrent could be visibly traced down the rocks ; a small reservoir 
had been dug by pious hands half way up the hill, but was dry ; 
close to it was a tomb, none knew to whose memory — age had 
effaced the inscription ; and a small fountain, the water of which 
trickled unseen among the cavities around, with one solitary 
tree which owed to it, at once its birth and its existence. Yes it 
was in this scene that we contemplated each other’s destruction. 
Fiercely beat the sun on our bare, devoted heads and flashed from 
our drawn swords ; every leaf of the tree stood still ; the fountain’s 
murmur, to my senses, stopped — all, all was the picture of hell. 

We fought, and long. We talk of the ferocity of the tiger, of 
the cruelty of the beasts of prey, but there is no savageness that 
equals that of man. As each foiled the other’s attempt, there 
was the glare of disappointed hope, and inextinguishable 
hatred in our How we thirsted for one anothers 

life. A wound in my side proved my safety and his destruction. 
Inadvertently his foot plashed in a pool of blood which had 
flosint feotn me ; he slipped, and as he fell^’ I passed my sword 
thin^ his body with such force, as * to break it against the 
jMjii^^on which he came. Ob ! the look of horror, of hate, of 
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the dying man ! He spoke not, stirred not, but blood in purple 
streams, flowed from his faintly-moving lips, and gushed from 
his side, as every throe threatened to annihilate him. He at- 
tempted, 1 thought, to beckon to me ; struck to the heart with 
remorse, I approached. He raised himself a little, accepted 
my most tender assistance, opened his eyes, and exerting 
himself to reach my ear, he slowly articulated — ‘ May the Al- 
mighty God curse you*! and sinking back with a sardonic 
grin, mingled with an expression of intense agony — he died. I 
grasped a heavy and pointed fragment of rock ; it fell upon his 
head, which lay before me, a mass of bones, brains and clotted 
blood. I hear it yet, that leaden sound of the splitting skull. One 
eye, too, had been forced almost out of the socket, and seemed 
yet to glare with rage and terror at me. And there he lay, while 
his soul ascended on high, amidst a wreatli of steamy smoke, fresh 
from the frothed gore, to that tribunal where 1 shall stand 
accused. Every thing became blood— ^horrid blood, 1 knelt 
down to cool my burning brow ; but, lo ! the cool, limpid stream 
had turned crimson, and 1 fancied it hissed when applied to my 
temples; every tree and stone assumed the hue of fire. My senses 
became bewildered. I thought I was in a plain, where every thing 
glared with white heat; innumerable skeletons and bones were 
strown around,whilethousand8and thousands of horrid corpseslay 
festering and putrefying in the tainted air. Millions of filthy birds 
screamed and flapped their wings, as they rejoiced with unholy 
mirth over their horrible banquet; while the Jaws of the dead 
seemed to jabber in derisiott of me, as they ^re morsels of cor- 
ruption from their senseless cheeks. And methought that at 
light of me— the living amidst the dead-*4hey screeched with 
alarm and fury ; and by degrees the many took courage againet 
the one, and Ifelt the air of their wings as they whirled around 
me ; and suddenly a number left a body which they were busSy 
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devouriog, and approached — and, lo! it was Tramorney s. 1 
was in the dominions of Death. 

‘Mt may have been months or years, I know not which, when 
1 awoke to a sense of things around me. 1 felt my limbs strange- 
ly confined ; there was a damp air which chilled my blood, and 
the light of day penetrated but feebly, as it lit up the stained 
walls of the dungeon in which I lay. Yes ; 1 had been mad. 
] thought that they might have had some pity on me ; might 
liave treated me less rudely ; might have given me a portion of 
the light and air of heaven destined for all creatures ; for die 
exhalations of the moist ground had all but killed me. But I 
learned aflerwards, that they had borne with me as long as 
they could. Gradually they disclosed all to me. Gertrude — 
Gertrude had died, giving birth to her child ! 

For many, many months I spoke not, stirred not — 1 was help- 
less as an infant. They took compassion on me, my keepers ; they 
pitied the utter desolation of my heart. They gave me room, they 
released my bonds, and spoke soothingly to me. 1 know not 
what they said, but their accents sounded kind. I was permitted 
to walk as far as my feeble strength allowed me ; to sit and gaze 
on theskies that still smiled on all but me ; to listen to the music 
of nature ; to cull the flowers of the earth, and witness the mirth 
of that innocence which had for ever left my breast. And one 
tday they gave me a letter ; it was sent by her father, who until 
upon his death-bed had never ceased to curse me. She had writ- 
ten it j it is engraven on my heart. Thus wrote she : — 

‘ All will soon be over, my poor Henry, and in a few fliort 
hours death will have pait^ us. I would fain speak some words 
ofconselatHm to mitigate thln^e^pil^h, dearest love ; but my 
haud and wanderiug^^in^nation forbid it. . She who 
is the verge of eter4^y» now addresses thee calmly. 

QJi^I hqw calndy ' Our enme« Henry, has been great indeed , 
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but most have I offended the Almighty, for through me came thy 
ruin and thy sorrow. The trickling drops half efface my written 
thoughts, which are now, as they ever were, Henry, all centered 
in thee. Oh ! my love — ^word of how much endearment, yet an- 
guish !— they have noi^told me all. It was not that 1 was neg- 
lected, as they at first hinted, that caused thy protracted absence 
from her who ever adored thee. Not that I ever believed them, 
dearest ; oh ! no, — not for one instant — 1 felt that to be impossible. 
1 would have perilled my soul upon their falsehood. Still for 
months my heart, sick unto death, panted to know the worst, and 
a confirmation of their words, as it might have proved more 
early fatal, would have been kinder than the uncertainty 
under which they left me. Yes ; they have told me that 
frightful tale of guilt and woe — ^unutterable woe ! — and of thy 
wretchedness and repentance. 1 khow not how I lived to hear 
it through, but from that day did I feel that this was no longer 
a world for me. 1 spoke no more, ^thought no more save of 
heaven and thee, and have only prayed to our God, for mercy 
in a speedy death for myself, and compassion on thee. Alas I 
my trembling hand refuses its aid. Fare-thee-well, for ever, my 
beloved ! we shall meet once more, but it will be in the realms 
of eternity. May heaven bless thee, my love! may the God 
of our fathers have mercy on thee ! 

‘ Gertrude’ 

Her child, my last darling, never prattledi never laughed, 
from its infancy till it died- Pale and sickly, it seemed marked 
from the inauspicious day of its birth, as ^ early victim of 
the fell destroyer. How my heart sank within me, as with a 
bitterness past expression, 1 j^emidied the daily, hourly ravages 
of diseise which was todeprlye xne of the all I had hft aMnc on 
earth ! Mournfully did I gase mk her, as she knelt beibre me 
one calm eveniiig, and with ^ined hands Uffed, like a 
u 
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young cherub, her prayers and thanksgivings before seeking 
rest. The curling locks that shadowed her fair temples, were 
softly fanned by the breeze of spring, which brought with it the 
murmurs of a voice of melody ^ while her form bending with all 
the grace of childhood, was hardly traceable in the deepening 
twilight. Sweet innocent! she embraced me, and sought the 
couch from which she never rose again ! 

It was strange, but I wept not, as I gazed for hours on the 
cold form before me. I neither spoken nor moaned ; I laughed ; 
yea, 1 shouted ; 1 was convulsed with mirth; 1 sung joyfully 
and jeered at the horror-stricken countenances of the few that 
saw me. And why 1 Because 1 knew that the worst had past ; 
that it was not in the power of heaven or earth again to inflict 
such misery. What was mere bodily pain to such a wretch as 1 
was ? 1 scorned it. What was death to one so utterly forlorn ? 
The only blessing which 1 implored. Much 1 prayed to be 
again made mad. Who so happy as a madman ? For upwards 
of three years was my reason clouded, and for the whole period 
did old Ambrose watch over me, even as a father over his child ; 
at last he ventured on a desperate remedy ; he took me once 
more to Eviotdale. 

** Years had passed by, when with feeble limbs and faltering 
steps, 1 for the last time stood before the formersite of a cot- 
tage which was in ruins. The little brook still ran merrily over 
the sparkling pebbles, the primrose luxuriated on its banks, 
the sun shone as gratefully, the abundant foliage glittered as 
brightly, while the sweet flowers and boughs of the acacia bent 
to the balmy breeze ; the old church remained the same, only a 
little more dilapidated, and densely c^pod by the parasitical 
iy^r^^lte 'villege was as beautiful as ever j but my already sinking 
eydft viewed all around kuperfectly and dimly. In the cfaurch- 
yaid there were two modest YombBtlmes»^vltM to the memory of 
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an aged man and his daughter. Many, many days and mghts 
had been passed in prayer at that spot, when it pleased my Crea- 
tor to take compassion on his child, and 1 felt more tranquil, 
and waj^ comforted. 

1 came to tliis spot, and have never quitted it. 1 am now far 
gone in years. 1 strive to be charitable to those around ; and as 
1 liave few of the world’s comforts, and none of its luxuries, not 
even my relations wish for my death. I dare not even, in this my 
old age-^I dare not think of my lost Gertrude. Her remains, and 
those of her child, moulder in the churchyard of Eviotdalc. 
Where is her soul V* 

DAV-BREAK AND SUN-RISE. 

By Alexander Allanson, Esq. 

The waning Moon, on night’s watch weary grown, 

Leaves the now-stirring world to seek repose, 

And slumbering Morn, roused as the first cock crows, 
I*eep8 blinking through the curtains of the dawn : 

Now the last faint and lingering star has gone, 

And to Aurora left the heavenly way — 

The golden-tressed harbinger of day, 

At whose fair eyes and rosy cheeks has flown 
The joyous lark to carol in the skies. 

And warble welcome to the lord of day. 

Who o’er the level* mountain tops doth nse, 
Gladdening the face of nature with his ray ; 

High o’er the earth, in majesty alone, 

He with unclouded look smiles from his heavenly throne. 


• Between dmanr and Uirsapnr. 
u 3 
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13 Y Captain Caldlh Campbell. 

The morn! when health is in the infant bieeze 
That, in its progress o’er the dewy earth, 
i^nnks joyous vigour from the budding trees. 

And steals from every flower, which issues forth 
From the green lap of nature, essences 
That, in the perfume-mystery of their birth, 

Seem, like the spirit of some siulcss child, 

Horn but to flee from scenes so crime-dcfllcd ! 

llie morn ! who loves it not that e’er hath seen 
Its first dawn gush from out the gladsome East, 
Brightening the banks where darkness late hath been 
And making, for the butterfly’s first feast, 

A light ; — ^that sheds a lustre o’er the green, 

Wliicb, when the banquet-hall’s night fetes have ceased, 
Maketh the wax-lights and the rich lamps there. 

Burn dim and odious, as a dead man’s glare 1 

The morn ! who loves it not that e’er hath watched 
The thousand varying tints each moment’s race 
Brings on, and on — as if Aurora snatched 
Bright flowers of Ueav’n, to scatter o’er the face 
Of nature — each one by the next unmatched 
In splendid beauty ? Oh 1 ’ds sweet to trace 
The first faint fiush, that ripens till it glows 
In deep and vivid hgiit — a living rose ! 

Vmces are sounding up yon glen lapped round 
With rocks and heath*clad mountains ; and above. 
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Breaking the welkin’s silence so profound, 

The blithe lark lifts its cheerful lay of love : 

The shepherd’s voice blends with the plaintive sound 
Of. lambkins, bleating as they onwards move 
To browse amidst the windings of the vale, 

That lingers sweetly, like a lover’s tale. 

1 love the morn ! I love its opening dyesr* 

Its dawn-light dancing o’er the dusky skies — 

Its many sounds, each breaking into life 
As things that wake us to a pleasant strife 
After our drowsy vassalage to sleep ! 

I love the diapason, sad and deep. 

Of clear church-bells that on the Sabbath morn, 
Startle the hare from her stolen couch of corn } 

The lark’s loud song, rejoicing as it goes — 

Tho quick vibration of the wave, that flows 
Unflinchingly, as if its every beat 
Laid nations prostrate at its princely feet ! 

And morn has sights, as well as sounds, that touch 
The heart that loves and studies nature much I 
The flowers, up-bursting from tiieir cradles green. 
Half-anxious, yet half-dreading, to be seen 
By wooing dragon-fly, or bandit-bee, 

That court them with sly songs, humm’d craftily ; 

The apple-blosBOtns, snowing o’er each bough ' 

With showers that hint where golden globes shall glow ; 
The hawthorn hedge, all perfume, like the breath 
Of taintless babes, whose first sweet sleep brings death ; 
The dewy lea, with gold-cups overspiead*- 
The clover-field, where laverocks make thw bed ; 

V 5 
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The crossy brook, and broador river’s brink, 

Where blossoms wild weave a fentastic link 
To knit eauh scene together, and to wed 
Each bright spotin an union’d beautihed ! 

The forest, in its hour of spring, when all 
The leaves bud forth to hear the cushat’s call ; 

Or when red Summer brightens every leaf, 

And days arc clear and long, and nights are brief ; 
Or when old Winter from his urn flings out 
The diamonds of his treasure all about ! 

In every season has the forest power 
To woo ray spirit, and to win the dower 
Of praise, all valueless, yet welling forth 
Trom feelings that confess the sterling worth 
Of Nature, and her troop of fair delights, 

Horn both for sunny days and moony nights ’ 

Among the ferns, that cluster in thick ranks 
Between the fragrant birches on those banks, — 
Below whose shelving sides the mountain-brook 
Bustles along, and pries into each nook 
And comer, flower-bedight, that hems its way, — 

A strange, fantastic form is seen to stray : 

Maduess is in his mien, and on his head 
Its hoary honours age hath whitely spread ; 

Whilst here and there the scanty locks of snow 
Are tied with scented woodroof on his brow ; 

A rushy cap, such as in infancy 
We plait for pastime at onr nurse’s knee, 

Is in his withered hand, and e'er him thrown 
A garb that, tatter’d, still betrays a fom 
From which all noble traces have not flown, 

Tho’ maimed and marred beneath the mental storm. 
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A maniac ! but a harmless one, — less feared 
Than to the simple peasantry endeared 
By memory of what he was ; — and all 
The cares that o'er his reason flung the pall 
Of imbecility. His tale is brief, — 

It is the talc of thousands. There is grief 
In tracts where we suspect no vein of woe, — 

And ’neath the arid waste a fount may flow. 

Whose waters shall not meet the eye till time 
(That works strange marvels in each age and clime, ^ 
Brings the dread earth-quake, to unlock the womb 
That is of living elements the tomb ! 

And thus, though un-imagined by the crowd. 

Griefs secret load his ruined spirit bowed, 

And wrongs, unheeded by the many, sate 
Upon his bosom like a heavy weight! 

He had a friend — he had a wife — both dear, 

And both were false, whilst he was all sincere ! 

And such discovery, hath it not the power 
To darken reason in its brightest hour 1 
Poor wretch I he knows not, cares not now to know, 
That retribution waited them below ; 

For, with the bark that bore them from his home, 
They perished, in the storm-struck ocean’s foam. 

And he, bereft of intellect, drags on 
A life of soul-less misery — alone ! 

Yet not alone, for every living thing. 

Beast of the field, or bird, npon the wing, , 

Or rill that runs, or shrub plant that blooms. 

To him a pleasurable shape assumes, . , 

Wherewith in quiet cpmpanionsMp bn dwells. 

And roves contented o’er his native dells ! 
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By W. F. Thompson, Esq. 


When first I saw thee beam, Lady, 
Id opening youth ; 

The scene around 
W^as holy ground, 

And this wide earth. 

Too bright for mirth, 

Became a dazzling dream, Lady, 
'I'hat yet was truth ! 

When on that face 1 gazed. Lady, 
That face so fair ! 

The realms above 
Seemed made of love 
That left the sky 
To light that eye 

That blest me, while it blazed, Lady, 
Too bright to bear ! 

When but thy tread 1 heard. Lady, 
The low4ight fall, 

Of ftiiy feet 
In cadence eweet ! 

Methought they prest, 

My inmost breast. 

That fluttered like a bird. Lady, 

At its mate’s call! 
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\V hen o’er thy hand I bent. Lady, 

That hand so chill ! 

And trembling felt, 

My kisses melt 
Its seal of snow 
To passion’s glow, 

My life’s long bliss was spent. Lady, 
In that one thnll ! 

And now the world is flown, Lady, 
And vanished thou ! 

But sky and sea 
Still speak of thee. 

And every star 
We watched from far, 

Has caught the light that shone, Lady, 
On thy soft brow ! 

Our forms must melt in tears. Lady, 
Our forms must melt ! 

But more we prize 
The scathe of ties 
The heart has spun 
From raptui-e won, 

Than all the pride of years, Lady, 
Before we felt ! 

The temple gleams on high. Lady, 
With pomp and prayer ; 

Yet there shall dwell 
A hoHer spell 
On ruined halls 
And mossy walls, 

That tell of days gone bye. Lady, 
When heaven was there ! 
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Id one of the fairest provinces of the East, stands a noble pa- 
lace, the lofty domes and gilded spires of which are the admiration 
of all the pilgrims who pass up and down the sacred river Kistna, 
which bounds the gardens. This palace was the residence of a 
Monarch whose wealth and power were extensive. He had been 
a warrior in bis youth— a brave one ; his fame spread far and 
wide } but tlie beauty of his daughter was still more celebrated. 
Her clear, transparent skin, through which the eloquent blood 
flowed ; her large dark eye, to which the surindh gave a depth 
of expression ; her silken lashes j her jet black locks, which, 
according to the custom of the country, were twined into a thou- 
sand plaits, intermingled with jewels of countless price; her fair 
Hngers, tinged with a pink dye and covered with rings ; and 
her cypress form, encircled by a girdle of purest gold, were, like 
the incense of many flowers, the cause of delight to all behold- 
ers. But to Leila all this was pain and vexation. Next to her 
father she esteemed knowledge, and dearly she prized the pre- 
cious time wasted in decorating her person. It was her cus- 
tom at early dawn to steal unperceived from the garden, and 
with a favorite attendant hasten to the marble temple erected 
under the wide-spreading banyan tree, the branches of which 
over-hung the Kistna, and und^r the shade of which a learn- 
ed Brahmin was wont to take his seat ; and thither the youths of 
the city liied to reemve the words of instruction from hU lips. 
There thel^rincess, unseen, drank deep of the cup of knowledge ; 
astronomy, astrology, and all the wondj;ousbo^ of natiure spread 
wi(^ liefore her. But there was one whp,enBlaved by the fame 
q^her beauty, sat with gaze fixed on tbe which concealed 
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her ; the flame of love entered his bosom and scorched his 
vitals, !'.nd, as Sadi says, ** he let go from his hands the reins of 
prudence'’ and declared to his father his determination to pos- 
sess the Princess or die* Purseran was, like herself, an only 
child ; but she was born to a throne, he had no prospects of worldly 
wealth, save from his father's wily wisdom. That father, the 
learned Brahmin, the instructor of the Princess, had by his know- 
ledge of stars obtained unbounded influence over the King ; and 
though at the first view he saw naught but danger in the sudden pas- 
sion of the youth, yet by dwelling upon it hour by hour, ambition 
sprung up in his mind and he arranged a plan by which he would 
combine the two passions, love and ambition. He hastened to 
the Monarch who was stretched on the bed of sickness. In a 
lofty hall of the purest white marble, cooled by two fountains 
which always bubbled up, hung a curiously wrought bed of chaste 
silver, suspended from the ceiling by four massive chains of the 
same precious metal. No other furniture was there. The marble 
floor gave back the very echo of the waters — nothing intervened 
to interrupt the sound. Here reposed the dying Monarch. He 
who had been a very lion in his strength of power, was now a 
coward ; the forms of those he had put to death hovered continu- 
ally around his vision, laughing at him . He called upon the 
Brahmins for succour and advice ; they told him that having no 
son to perform his funeral rites, the gods had rejected him fromhfea- 
ven, and to appease their just wrath, he must form a cow as large 
as life in purest gold, fill it with milk, and present it to the priests. 
This had been done but the demons laughed the more ! He had 
then been directed to weigh himself in a pair of scales against 
the precious coins of India, and distribute the treainre to the priests. 
After exhausting his treasury, he had found the tormentors atill 
mocking with their horrid laugh. Exhausted and dispixited he had 
sunk back on his couch in despair, when the learned man entered 
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with the words of consolation on his lips^ “ 1 have/’ said he« 
watched the stars, 1 have wearied heaven with prayers for you. 
Ancient is your royal lineage ; for centuries your family has ruled 
the land ; brave sons have never been wanting to it until now ; 
the anger of Brahma is agabst you. Death to yourself and de- 
struction to your kingdom can only be averted by one sacrifice. 
The King breathed again. Hope revisited his bosom. ** I will 
make any sacrifice/’ said he ; “ Save but my life/’ ''The Princess/’ 
continued the learned man. .Dead as was the King to nearly all 
but love, of life, still the father woke within him. '* My beautiful 
child \ no ; sooner let me perish, lam old, she is young and lovely ; 
spam her, oh, heaven ! and let me be the e;rpiation for all.” The 
wily Brahmin then announced to him the will of the deity : that 
the Princess was reserved for higher honor than a mortal throne, 
even to the wife of the god Kistna himself. A bridal 
feast miBt be prepared, and then, clothed in a wedding-garment 
of the choicest kind, and adorned with all her richest 
jewels, she must be led, with all the usual state of the marriage 
ceremony, to the river’s bank, where a chest lined with velvet 
would await her, and where the sacrifice must begin at the full- 
melon, atthe highest tide, at midnight. The King, now complete- 
ly dazzled and atupihed, mmsented. He took a last farewell of his 
lovely child a8,attirjed in her bridal splendor, she appeared before 
him nod essay^, by everyargument of tears and supplication, to 
tom him from his purpose— in vain; The Bvtdua^ having pre- 
sehtod her with ,a golden cup oCaherbet frdm the juice of the ponte- 
j^noto, . higllly perfumed with otto-of-rose, and impregnated 
with a sloping podon, gave hek his benedictian and she was 
.ImirM along and laid in a chest ; the lid was then closed, a 
placed dieieon, and. die idlest > kancttod into the 
sshiqh the Brahmin hue# .wonid Ibeiir it hi^ nnd , diy 
Ott'iiliete dt a certain number of mUes dbem die ^^erv 
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The poor old King had now deprived himself of everything: 
his hour of excitement was over. Helpless and hopeless he was 
taken from his couch by the Brahmins, placed naked on the cold, 
bare marble floor, and his attendants were told that tho gods 
had rejected him ; he was an outcast, and no one on pain of their 
displeasure must dare to approach tho royal person or offer him 
any aid whatever ! — he must be left to die the death of a dog 1 
Silence unbroken, save by the fountains, and the groans of the 
dying man, ensued. Suddenly a bustle was heard in the outer court 
and footsteps rapidly approached. The messenger of peace, 
came in the form of thp British Resident, lie had been absent from 
his post during these transactions ; a rumonr had reached him, and 
he came with speed in his step, decirion on his lip : he commanded 
them to raise the dying man, and with his own hands placed a 
mat for him to repose on. A murmur of disapprobation from the 
priests created an attempt at resistance among the people ; but 
he was not to be deterred from his duty. He bad already 
braved death in the noblest manner . Into his audience chamber 
an armed* band had rushed, cut down his body-guard and all 
around him; he alone survived. He stood up, and his form 
dilating with the energy of his feelings, he stretched forth bis arm 
and in the pure language of the court denounced the venge* 
anceof the British Government against the flrst who should dare 
to touch the person of its representative. Ho saved the dignity of 
his nation and his own life ! Such a man was not likely to flinch 
now in the cause of humanity : the very attendants, who had 
before shrunk back, were ready to do the bidding ef this ** despiscr 
of whose zeal was tempered by judgment^ Having 

smoothed the last rough step between this life and eternity to the 
poor, shidowless King, he took charge of his country until he 
could receive instruction from the proper auliborities* as to the 
disposal of the throne. 
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Our young lover had watched with beating heart till tlie 
moment wii< n with a loud sound of acclaim, and a full boibt 
of music tlie chest was launched into the cuirent, now rip- 
pling and «iparkling under the bnght lays of the moon in the 
plenitude of its power ; he then followed the course of the river, 
keeping on the left bank, his eye intently watching the precious 
burthen it bore : he thun proceeded for several miles. The current 
now ran nearer the shore ; a little halt hour more and tlic pn/e 
would be his t Ilis heart beat rapidly at the thought ; be hurried 
on untd he reached a grove of lotty trees, whose branches, droop- 
ing into the water, as if to do homage to the sacred stream, impe- 
ded all furttier progress by the bank. He essayed in vain to 
penetrate between the trees i be was compelled to make a detour 
to the outskirts of the grove. 

Som^r.tiiAe was lost in seeking a path through fields of rice 
all fioo^ with water; at length he reached the Kistna. 
His eager glance bent forth in search of his beloved chest ; 
but nothing like it was visible I-r-^not an object floated on 
the bosodP^of the water. The moon had gone down and the 
planet Jupiter now shone resplendent in the heavens, shed- 
ding a pale light on the surrounding objects ; a death-like 
stillAeSB prevuled ; not a leaf stirred. He gazed upon the 
distant borizon, hoping It might give bank some outline of 
an object on which to build a shadow of hope. A red 
atreak proclaimed tlm app}:oach of the great luminary, which, 
as he gazed, appeared to spring from the bosom of tlie water 
aiid skk intp die heavens. 

As the day advanced the heat became intense; there was 
net a breath of air to cool his burning broww Overcome 
by ^is I ihars, his despah, his exhaustion, he looked around 
aoioothing to refM) himself: the trees near him 
ceevered with a rich rose-coloured fiuh, resembling a small 
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plum : he strove to gather some, but the branches hung far above 
his head : he shook the trees, a profusion of fruit fell at his feet ; 
lie seized them with avidity ; — fair to view, they were nauseous and 
acrid to the taste. Such is the fruit of passion growing on the 
tree of life ! Man climbs to the topmost branch with pain 
and dilHcuIty ; he plucks the fruit so tempting to the view ; he 
tastes but the bitterness of repentance. 

An unexpected fate awaited the Princess: another hand 
than Purseran's had raised that lovely form from the tomb in 
which she had been so long enclosed. The young Feroz had 
set out at morn with a numerous retinue, to follow the chase 
of the deer. Ardent in the pursuit, he, with two intimate 
companions, had left his attendants far behind. They continued 
their sport till sun-set, when they captured a large stag and 
tied him in a grove of trees bordering on the slered river, 
which Feroz now beheld fbr the first time, and with which he 
was delighted, lie stood upon a little bay, formed by the reflux 
of the current, which rushed in with force and had washed away 
the earth beneath, whilst the intervening roots of thes which 
seemed coeval with the river, resisted all its efforts to go further. 
It appeared a continual struggle between the world of waters and 
the vegetable world. The current obstructed, fretted, murmured 
and rolled back to sweliPthe tribute to the ocean. The 
Prince resolved to pass the night here. Simple as are the habits of 
the followers of the chase, some cold viands concealed in the folds 
of their girdlesi suffleedfor food# One of the far-famed palms of 
the desert was at hand to supply a refreshing drought# Ifhe stem 
of this tree resembles the human arm, and its foHage, Which is 
one large leaf springing from the summit, is diviiM into five 
parts. The Prince drew his dagger and pierced the palm of the 
imaginary liand of this tree, and instandy a soft, sweet liquid burst 
forth, of which they drank from a eup gamed of the sacred totes : 
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he then opened a fold of his turban, and having let it enve- 
lope hl<^ <thoulders, lay down to seek repose* 

A vision of a fair creature in the pale calm of death appeared 
to the Prince iu his dreams, flitted before his waking eyes, and 
rose before him when hd woke. The entire stillness which 
reigned around was soothing : the sighing of the trees alone 
told hat even vegetation was living tlicre. lie looked on 
the horison, a faint tint of grey proclaimed the approach 
of morn, and all nature seemed to rouse itself. He gazed out 
upon the water, a light appeared ; it approaehed-^ncared the 
land. He awoke his companions. What ! can this be a spirit 
walking on the face of the water They watched it, and just 
as it was gliding past, rushed in, seized the chest and dragged it 
to the shoie* To remove the lamp without extinguishing the 
light— to raise the lid, was the act of an instant. There, 
m the stillnoss of the grave, reposed the fan creature of Feroz’s 
vision. He placed her on the turf, hung enamoured over 
her, pressed his lips to her cold forehead, rubbed her hands and 
essayed to reanimate the vital spark withiu her. ** lovely flower,” 
said he, alas ’ that the hand of flite should write joy and grief 
alternately in the book of my lifb. Thy beauty inflames my 
soul with love, thy silence plun|pi8 me into iihe abyss of 
despair. Speak to me , smile upon tne t Can the prayers and 
teaiAs of love win thee from the arms of death I Ah ’ shebreathes 
a colour tinges her lips she opens her eyes She speaks 
it is imls the music of another world ; this cannot be a mortal !” 

H^httendants, seeing thdr master as mad as Mujnoon with 
love, lusd judging them was some extraordinasy fkte awajUng 
the fldr teila, resolved to substitute the stag to occupy her place 
in the dhest ; they accordingly shut him up in it, replaced the 
lapp on the lid, and shoved it back inljo the cuxmnt, which 
so Whom it out of sight. 
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As the Princess recovered from the stupor occasioned by the 
opiate she had s^allowedt she endeavoured to recall to her mmd 
all the events that had occured. She looked up : the dark, love- 
boaniing eyeof Veroz was upon her. ** Art thou the god of Gunga, 
and am I thy bride V* she exclaimed. ** Angel of light/* he 
replied, ** I am no god ; 1 am a Prince in my father’s dominions ; 
but, prouder title, 1 am thy beauty’s slave-command me.** 

The retinue from the chase now came up and arranged a 
palanqueen for the Princess ; and when they had had time 
to consider the circumstances of her destiny, resolved to 
follow the course of the river until they should again see 
the floating lamp. In half an hour they came upon a 
spectacle of horror. Pursoran was extended lifeless on the 
bank ; his dress was torn and bloody ; by his side stood 
the chest, the lid thrown back, the lamp extinguished and 
the stag had rushed back to his covert. The treacheiy was 
at once revealed. 

The Princess now became impatient to return to her 
father's court, as haply he might be alive to bless his 
child. Alas ! tidings of woe awaited her. Many and bitter 
were the tears she shed; but the voice df love consoled her; 
the Hand of Feroz wiped away her tears. Our excellent 
firiend the British Eesident# had the happiness of assistiug 
at the marriage ceremony of the young and lovely pair. 
He placed them on the throne and soon secured to them 
the friendship and support of his Government. And he, 
too, ha4 his reward, in the smiles of a loyel;jr wife and the 
caresses of bis sweet children. AEOR. 
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THE GARLAND OF FLORA. 
By SiA Charles JD’Ovf.y, Bart. 


I. 

One day, as I saui^red the garden along. 

Enjoying the cool summer breeze* 

The scent of the flowers, and birds in full song, 

And the rich golden clusters that bent the fruit tiees ; 
On a sudden a beautiful female I spied, 

'Twas the fair Goddess Flora who stood by my side. 

II. 

So lovely a form was not moulded on earth. 

So sylph-like and light did she seem ; 

The Heavens alone could have given her biith, 

Or of rapf Toua young lovers the dream : 

Her forehead was crowned with a wreath of fresh floweis 
As bright as when moistened by April’s soft Showers. 

III. 

When she opened her lips, breathing sweets all her own, 
So highly perfumed was the air. 

That it seemed the world’s roses together had blown 
And centred thidr fragrance in her : ^ 

I listened as she in a tone quite as sweet 
As linnets, began then bar subject to tieat, 

IV. 

Bahold, happy mortal, my ofl^piing that blornn, 

By divots^ iovelinOss crownodn ' 

their colors and fetms, and enjoy the perfume 
IHiat sheds Its sweet odours around .* ^ 

Uhl Idle gems of Golconda they radiently Qlttste(|ln 
Kature’s dull evergreens add a fieah lustre. 
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V. 

* By xnortaU their beauty has always been prized. 
Their fragrance by all been expressed ; 

But their properties slighted and functions despised. 
They ’re valued but little at best : 

Yet each will an emblem of sentiment show, 

The passions, the feelings, love, pleasure and woe," 

VI. 

' Ah ! tell me, fair goddess,” I anxiously cried, 

“ The types that your favorites disclose, 

Thai 1 to my Cloe, in innocent pride. 

May reveal them ; ^ fitnt take we the rose ; 

For whenever 1 gaze on my Cloe, that flower 
Describes her, so blooming and witching its power. 

VII. 

' Metliinks in the bud, when just bursting its cell. 
Her infantile charms I behold ; 

In its beauties expanded, maturity’s swell, 

And its perfumes her sweetness unfold : 

One thing only disturbs me, when thujst I adorn 
My fair in the rose’s mild guise ’tis its thorn.” 


i. vnt. 

Flora smiled as she now her descriptioii began ; 

t eoe soma intuitive epark 
Of my system illuimts the dull bosom of man* 

But ’tis love who alone shews the mark ; 

The rose * in my garland that passion poumnys 
Andfl^slUlbute to joy and deli^^t ever p«|ys« 

l A iX " » i* " 


a Rose--J,ote, ptoasttrs. 
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IX. 

** But haste we to others j connected with love 
Is the heart’s-ease, remembrance’s figure ; 

Who has owned the warm passion can feelingly prove * 
That love g^ves the memory vigor : 

While the eglantinei ^ emblem of happiness, twines 
Her tendrils around and their virtues confines. 

X. 

** The wild-rose/ timidity’s blushing example, 

Oft creeps in the beautiful wreath ; 

AndJLilies* of purity, spotless th* ensample, 
Commingling their soft odours breath : 

And the jessanune, * descriptive of feminine charms, 
Around blissful love throws her delicate arms. 


XI.^ 

** The white-rose, v as innocence, fiutters her leaves 


To be placed in the garland of love ; 

And tht$ myrtle ^ with rapture her breast wildly heaves 
Her amorous connexion to prove : 

And the bud of the orange-tree* struggles to cope 
With her sisters, for she is the emblem of hope. 

XII. 

** The vtoleti, pressing from under her bower, ^ 

The hand-maid of modesty seems ; 

And the sensitive-plant k so expresses Issk power. 

That advancing she shrinks from love’s beams : 

The tube-rose ‘ stUl strives wiUi the iris”* to join. 

Tor with loveliness youth is ^ ready to twine. | 


a Hearts ease-^Bewfiiiibrance. 
c %laMbe--ilapi>i&«fs* 

t gsSS^ Sty. 

ff* Wbtte«qse-4iiiiiw«iea. 


h Uyrtle-liove. 

k 8enidnve.plant--Acnill)Ut^. 
I Tube-rosa^-Yimth. 
te iris-ficautr. 
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XIII. 

' 'I'lius the wreath of affection is clustered, prepare 
To pluck them for Cloe's fond breast ; 

Then whisper their sense in the ear of your fair 
And leave to my system the rest : 

Their charms’ trill afford fresh delight as she bends 
O’er the gift, and their types with their loveliness blends. 

XIV. 

* Should you meet a coquette, a narcissus ° quick bring 

And present her, — its stands for her wites ; 

A hyacinth,^ too, fpr inconstancy’s sdng, 

And a tulip s to scare her soft smiles : 
Cold-heartedness will in a moment disarm 
A finbhed coquette of each plausible charm. 

XV. 

* If you wish with her arts to amuse a lone hour, 

(But beware simple youth of the trial,) 

Crown her brow with red-laurel, ’tis flattery’s flovf^eri ** 
And snow-drops— pride takes no denial : ** 

The gaudy sun-flower her ambition will lead, 

And the gay amarantkus ^ her vanity feed# 

XVI. 

* The anemone ^ throw to the wanton and wild. 

Ranunculus’s blossoms ^ if hate 
Or indifference sieae you ^bey 're easily foiled* 

The’ the heltetr^ w threatens your fate : 

There's no need for the (dnk* ostentation to shew, 

For the bosom will shrink at immodesty’s glow, 

n NarciMOS— Coquetry. t Ainai«nthas«*Vaiiil3r. 

0 HyaointWIneonitaiiey. u AamuoiiS-^oltr. 

p Titllofi^ld-heartednesi. v Ratmiieiniu-^lAdHIbteiMie. 

q RfM|.1IGhal<>-Flatter7. w 'ReUoflrope-- 49 a^ 

,, r Snowdrop— Pirid«. ai Fiiik-t>steiitefion. 

a 9 ttn»(lower— Ainbdtoii. 
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XVII. 

“ Should tvidows assail you, with roseiuary f crown 
Their tresses, whers lilacs* have bloomed ; 

For sadness befits them far better you *11 own, 

('I'heir husbands but newly entombed,) 

Than the graces m weepers and crape to enchain 

That cry — ‘ See me ready to marry again.* '* 

XVIII. 

She ended and vanished away from my eight. 

While 1 lier injunctions fulfilled ; 

1 plucked the choice wreath with a tenfold delight 
In the science so pleasingly skilled : 

Bat 1 tenderly did it and sought not to rend 

Too rudely the breast of each newly-found friend. 

XIX. 

My Cloe received it with all the sweet grace 
That from gratified fondness ensues ; 

3^t when I their properties whispered, hot' face 
Bobbed the Dowers of thei^ loveliest hues ; 

I^vft promj||^«ny Vows and she cro^med all my bliss, 
“ Ah ! Flora,’* we cried, ** we 're to thank you for this I” 


jr Roiemarr-lfdhneksbr. 


a lUlseMHnoss. 
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"MY THIRTY.FIllST BIRTH DAY/' 

A POYCUOLOOiCAl. 8k£T0H. 

By H. M. Tw£pD£LL» Esq. 


Animum delusit Apollo.*’— 

This is my thirty-first birth day, so I triumph ! 1 have gained 
another year upon the enemy ! Without vanity I may say 
that 1 am as well in appearance, alid as sound in constitution, 
as I was on the last anniversary of my existence. Yet X cannot 
disguise from myself the cruel truth, that by twelve short months 
1 have advanced my certain progress towards that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns. Should the Fates consign me to the 
silent tomb ere 1 have passed the meridian of youth and life, 
in comparison with thousands of better and wiser men, I shall 
have cause to be thanhiul for having been spared so long, rather 
than for grief at being taken away so untimely. I wonder at 
what age, at what hour I shall die, and to wbat cause or auf^ident 
posterity will attribute my decease ! 

Will tlie Fates cut the thread of my existence at one sbgle snip, 
or wUl my household gods be distuibed by tlm lamentations of 
my heir-at-law at the lazy progrei^s of my dissolution 1 Let me close 
my eyes and meditate upon the possible ocounencee that may 
distinguish the last minutes of my existence. ^ 

1 am alone in my glory, or my misery, wlRchevet it may be. 
I'he doctors, three in number, (one a metropolitan with white and 
flowing 1% pig-tail, black silk-stockings ami pumps, and in man- 
ner the most bland and commiserating ; the other two, country 
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] scuUpians, men of boots and bu( k skin, with shaggy ii ur broad 
lungs and ruddy countenances) have felt my pulse for the last time, 
ind by tiieu sympathetic eflTusions of gtitf for the loss of so 
excellent a patient, have drawn the attendtnts out of my vli im 
ber to listen to tlieir wairaut for my speedy transit to eternity 

I *im alone — exaniiUite , but the spmt is still in the flesh 
though dibiuelmcd to speik or to look about me 1 am not 
altogether uni onsoious of tlie passing scene 1 am 1) ing on my 
left side , there is a deid cold weight about my heart , my lips 
are bloodless , there is a gUssincss of my eye« , my jawsaie 
stiffening , L breathe with difheulty , my night cap has fallen 
over my elainmy forehead, my eold hands are motionless, 
my still eolder feet are shrinking into a semi genuflexion 
there is a twitelimg of the muscles of the mouth which 
does not in any way add to my beauty I groin , throw 
up the whites of my eyes, whilst a smart convulsive mo* 
tion of the tendons agitates my cold right hand At that 
veiy moment the blubbering old nurse, with a pocket-lmd- 
kerchie^ ou the corner of hei eye, re-enters the apartment she 
approaches the bed , she takes my hand,— its ley stifFness star 
ties her , she looks anxiously at my face, — my eyelids are half 
closed, she fancies 1 am dead, and I indulge her fnendly 
Buspicioas by rotaming my breath she bends over me , her 
mouth approximates to mine— good Heaven * how redolent was 
that old woman^B breath of gin and onions ' 1 shrunk from 
the malaria of her lips, and m another instant I should certainly 
have dispelled her young dreams of death, if she had not rushed 
out of the room, Steaming and yelping that her poor dear 
master was no mote 

Now eomes the honest butler, with funeral face and pace, 
pieeedmg the whole pom comitatu^ of my household, wbowete 
dying to take a last long look at my death-shadowed countenance 
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blossoms, and the water-lilly, owl of the waters, shuts her daz- 
zled buds ; the moon wanes in the sky, the hum of men is heard : 
in a word, it is morning and the peacock screams ; but his clarion 
falls unheeded on the ear of the Princess : her maidens give their 
wonted salutation and from without thus sing : — 


Wake, ladye, wake ! the early dawn 
Woos thy light footsteps to the lawn , 
Naught like morn’s early breath can streak 
With rosy health young Beauty's cheek ! 

Forth then its freshness to partake 
Wake, ladye, wake ! 


Haste, ladye, haste ! yon Eastern hill 
With its broad shadow shields os still ; 

Soon, soon the purpling sky shall blaze 
Too fiercely bright for Beauty’s gaze , 

No more the fleeting moments waste 
Haste, ladye, haste ! 


Sleep, ladye, sleep! the fountain's spray 
Is glittering in the rising ray ; 

And ever, when these fairy streams 
Blush in the day-god’s dassHng beams, 

Her cool retreat should Beauty keep ; 

Sleep, ladye, sleep ! 

Oosha awoke and waking stretched her arms to clasp the fleet- 
ing vision of the nigbt-^in vain : she closed her eyes and sought 
once more to slumber, but the dear illusion was fled. 
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The second watch of day was well nigh past when Ceitrrekha, 
friend, confidante and governante of the Raj-Kuniya, ventured 
to arouse her mistress. Chitrrekha was a singularly •gifted 
mortal : the tupussia a^pd austerities of her father Kooshbhanr, 
the Prime Minister of Shonitpoor’s lord, had procured for his 
daughter many magical endowments, and above all the art of 
limning in such perfection that the resemblance flowed from her 
pencil, even as the Vedas from the swift-gliding reed of ancient 
scribe, long practised to trace the sacred character, are multiplied 
upon each faithful page. 

She alone of all the attendant damsels was Oosha’s well-be- 
loved and trusted : she found her still reclining on her uneasy 
couch, pettish, fretful, bashful. To the entreaties of Chitrrekha, 
she for a long time opposed but sighs and silence until at length, 
with averted eye and trembling lip, she told the fatal secret of her 
heart. Fear pot, beloved lady”, said Chitrrekha ; " to tell thy love 
was thy task ; to find and bring thy lover to thy feet be mine she 
said, tlien Ounesh and Doorga duly she invoked, her gooroo's ve- 
nerable duties paid, and plied her magic pencil. Of the three laks, 
the fourteen worlds, seven dtoeepas, or nine quarters of the earth, 
the firmament, seven seas and eight creations, not one form escaped 
her art: next all the ministers of the Triple Deity, Saints, Dcotas, 
the ten guardians of the quarters of the' heavens, with every regal 
house upon the earth appeared upon the canvas ; yet not among 
these did Oosha’s eager eye find her beloved, the one dear image of 
her vanished dream. Last of all the lord of sea-girt Dwarka, with 
all his bold descendants, was presented for Oosha’s scrutiny, 
and a stgh, as Lnlroodoo’s features met her eye* proclaimed hei 
Ipiifer found* ** Worthy,” said Chitrrekha, ** is this youth to 
wee wed the proudest maiden of the land* even the heiress 
of Banasoor i there is no loftier claim than the blood of Voodoo 
the grandson of the mighty Krifhn ! Now comfort thee, sweet, 
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lady, 1 go to complete my task but soon will return.” She 
retired but quickly re-appeared : vestments broidered with the 
sacred name of Hama decked tier person ; the upright tiluk on 
her forehead, the trident printed on her breast, arms and throat •, 
the fragrant toote-garland on her neck, and a wooden rosary 
of the same odoriferous plant girding a checquered veil ; her 
crooked staff to rest on, the holy volume of the Bhugvert-geeta 
pressed beneath her arm, all shewed the Byshnuvee devotee to 
vulgar eyes, and Chitrrekha, bowing to the earth before the 
timid Oosha, cloud-borne, mounted into the air and vanished in 
the direction of Dwarka. 


It was now the third day since the secret nuptials of Oosha 
and Uniroodoo, when, leaving her lover still asleep, the Princess 
timidly ventured to visit one of her wonted favorite bowers in 
the palace gardens, but soon, swiftly as a bird to its nestling, she 
retraced her steps and sat to watch him as he slept. Her un- 
accustomed seclusion had not escaped the observation of her 
guardians, nor did the sudden impulse which led her again to 
her beloved lessen their suspicions, and the imprudence of the 
young couple allowed their conversation to reach the watchful 
ears of a spy commissioned by the warrior who held the palace 
guard. Terrified at his own want of vigilance and its conse- 
quences, death in tortures, he hastened to the castle, find audience 
granted, fell prostrate in the ashtunga, that submissive posture in 
which head, arms and breast together touch the earth, and begged 
his forfeit life and he would speak. ** Speak,’* said the sullen 
Monarch ; woe awaits the un&ithful minister of my behests, but 
woe, ruin and destruction light on the bold wretch that dares to 
y 3 
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cross the will of Banasoor.’* The fatal news is told. Banasoor 
rose, suppressed one pang of anguish for his child, then 
grimly smiling as with astern joy to hnd one being on .whom 
to glut his re-awakened thirst for blood and combat, stiode to the 
outer court ; there, as he turned in haste to leave his fortalice, his 
eye glanced on the turret on which was wont to float the mystic 
banner ; it was gone, save a shattered staff naught remained to 
point where once it waved. ** Slaves,’" said their startled lord, 
“loot aloft; where is the gilded pennon of yon tower?” 
“ Three days are past,” replied his warriors, “ since a fierce tem- 
pest arose and dashed it to the earth where now it lies.” ** It is 
well ; my mace ; and see that my bravest bands assemble 
swift from every side. Treason is on foot. Deity, at length thy 
word is kept, yet 1 did not deem that it would be through my 
child that I would suffer.” 

Onward they strode. His bands disposed with care around the 
palace, Banasoor entered alone : silently he crossed the corridors 
shouldering his massy club, which scarce his Briaren strength 
had power to wield. What does he see? in Oosha’s chamber a 
youth asleep in fond security and Oosha watching nigh. ** No, not 
no^ ; to slay him in his slumbers were to bring foul disgrace upon 
the tace and name of Banasoor. He spoke ; a shriek ftom Oosha 
roused her lover, and Banasoor’s retiring form shewed all their 
eati^me peril. Within Uniroodoo roused the soul and might of 
Krishn ; uplifting a mighty column of marble, he stood confront- 
ing hundreds : undismayed many he slew as whirled the ponde- 
rous stone amid his foes ; but Banasoor at length, with a noose 
thrown by his unrivalled skill and strength, disarmed the entangled 
youfhi and Uniroodoo was a struggling captive. 

O’ « e » e • 


Not altme lay Uniroodoo pinioned on the earth : Oosha was 
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there; she sat and pressed his limbs with her soft hands, and slack- 
ened the tight-drawn bands. Her did the fierce Skundh, base born 
son of. Banasoor, reproach : *' W hat ! lost to shame and modesty, 
dost thou still Unger near thy paramour ; no teeka of betroth- 
ment Brahmin-born hath graced thy nuptials ; no swijumbur, where 
amid the solemn assemblage of congrate kings thou mightest, 
with thy parent’s sanction, chuse thy mate : hence, shame- 
less, hence.” Skundh !” said the weeping girl, “ cease thy bold 
speech and know me as 1 am, the bride of Uniroodoo, of Kfishn's 
blood. The meanly born and meanly minded maid deserts 
her lord impoverished, sick or captive, not so the bride by soul 
and birth ennobled. True he is not my lord by worldly rites, 
but promised and bestowed by Parvutee ; and shall 1 draw down 
foul scandal on my name, heap scorn upon myself and lineage by 
listening unto worldlings such as thou V* She ended. Savagely 
the ruthless Skundh seized his defenceless sister, and forced her 
to withdraw, and Uniroodoo was left alone. 

* # • • * * 

We must now transport our readers to another scene, the 
shores of the ocean city, Dwarka ; where sat with head low 
bent and mournful visage its lord, the mighty Krishu, bewailing 
the loss of his grandson, the gallant Uniroodoo ; while shrieks 
and groans from the inner apartments proclaimed the gribf of 
its fair inhabitants. But hark ! a shout of joy ; who now ap- 
proaches l^men and women run with eager faces and clasped 
hands to faU\t the prophet’s feet. It is Narud, the seer, the 
priest of Voodoo’s race. ** Where, where is our darling Uni- 
roodoo? tell us, oh! Narud* thou alone who canst tell! is 
be well, and where?** “Dispel your grief; your Uniroodoo 
lives, — lives in the castlo of Shonitpoor, the abode of the 
dread Banasoor, bound by his unerring noose, but also bound 
Y 5 
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by the silken meshes ot the gentle Oosha’s love. It is told, and 
now his :elease depends on your own exertion.” W rapt in con- 
templation the seer went on his way. 

# « » * « » 

Hark to the drum of battle, gods ! what a gallant array ! 
In the van the lung tusked elephants stride solemnly forward, on 
them arc castles filled with eager warriors, their armour glitter- 
ing in‘\he sun, their pennons waving in the breeze j— the war-cha- 
riots next, and mail-clad horses of every hue careering and 
curvetting bear onward tlie battle-axed chivalry of Dwarka’s 
isle ; — and accompanied by clear-voiced bards, reciting the deeds 
of their heroic chiefs, in the rear follow countless legions of the 
foot, armed with two-handed scymetars, arrows, shields, 
spears, falchions, maces, iron-bound clubs to crush the foeman s 
casque, and searching poniards to reach his mailed breast, all 
burning to avenge their youthful Lord ; such was the array that, 
led by stout Bulram, issued from the crystal gates of Dwarka 
aud beleaguered the fastness of the terrible Banasoor. 

Great was the wrath of Banasoor, and great his prepara- 
tions for the held : one body of his countless host he instantly 
drew out in order of battle under his trustiest leaders, and he 
himlelf soon followed with the rest : in all twelve legions wore 
the standards of ^.Shonitpoor ; in each complete legion were 
more than t^nty thousand cars, beai^g their masters to the 
fight, as many elephants supported these ; above one lack of 
footi and ; horseman seventy tHousand, formed the power 
of o^e of these, divisionsi, , But first the tyrant sought soli- 
tude, nhd deep, solemn aud prolonged were his prayers 
to his patron divinity, to aid and shield him in the 

oomihff 
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Tiic fight IS over, and the standard of ^"oodoo floats triumphant 
on the towers of Shonitpoor. And what a sight did yon 
batllp-field present : rivers of blood from wounded and dying 
flooded the plain, spouting in fountains even into mid air ; war- 
chariots bereft of their cliarioteers floated hither and thither like 
rafts upon an ocean ; slain elephants reared their unwieldy bulk 
like rocks above the waters ; headless trunks under the impulse 
of their fierce career strode staggering through the mass ; like 
alligators shewed the corpses of the slain ; and here and there 
obscene animals, vultures, dogs and jackals, pulled snarling 
at the carcasses ; growling tliey forsook at times their carnival 
to strive in mutual conflict : the crow and raven, picking the 
scarce closed eyes, flew to the neighbouring trees and perched 
to glut them with their savage feast. 

At a distance from the terrible scene of slaughter stood 
Krishn ; the haughty Banasoor, knelt now a humbled suppliant 
at his feet : the boon, the ill-fated boon of Shiva, the hundred 
arms, were severed by the discus of Owarka’s lord, and by 
his grace the abashed yet glad Banasoor, reduced to the ordinary 
standard of other mortals, had now no object so intensely 
desired as the solemn completion of the nuptials of Uniroodoo 
with Oosha. 

^ Silks are spread and garlands hung around, and mirth and 
revelry reign in the halls of Shonitpoor. Banasoor, its reinstated 
lord, presides ; on his right the blushing Oosha, on his left her 
blooming bridegroom. Theslaves, both male and female, the silks, 
gold, silver, flocks and herds, barbed steeds and elephants capari- 
soned, that the glad father lavi8he<l on hta girl, what pen can 
recount 1 Blessed with so rich a dowry ; ble^ed with the con- 
sent of their happy parents ; blessed in tbeir mutual firm affec- 
tion, commenced in affliction, terminated in love, ends the story 
of Uniroodoo and his Oosha. 
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PHANTASIE. 

By W. .F. Thompson, Esq. 

Thy cheek is wati, thine eye is dim, 

Dull langour reigns in every limb ; 
Can^st thou not break the body’s thrall 1 
The mind, the mind can cure it all. 

Know'st thou the luxury of thought, 
The joy of fancy over-wrought. 

That rushes over earth and sky 
It knows not where, it knows not why. 
Piercing the outward garb of things 
And diving to creation’s springs. 

Then rising freer, rising higher. 

Borne upwards by its wing of fire. 

It revels in the awful jar 
Of all we might be, all we are ; 

Like sea-bird floating on the billow, 
Making the floods of time its pillow. 

Or hanging in the airy cloud ^ 
la native vigor high and proud 1 
Away ! away ! sublimely free, 

The lovely lord of sky and sea. 

For countless hours, for countless miles. 
Till the worn tempest stops and smiles, 
'And heaving billows gently play. 

And breezes breathe and pass away,— 
And smooth and soft the fawning deep 
Ropks the bold voyager to deep 1 
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See’st thou yon fleecy cloud in air ? 

Away ! away ! we’ll revel there ; 

Pleased, on its downy breast recline. 

And catch its colors as they shine : 

There, sheltered from the noon-day glow, 

Slow floating o’er this world below, 

Mark ! mark ! with me the shining scene, 1 
The woods, the plains, the streams between ; > 
The mountains bare the valleys green, 3 
All gliding smoothly by our sight, 

A shifting banquet of delight ! 

See ! we have touched the mountain’s brow, 
The icy chill has reached us now ; 

And fretted peaks of dazzling white, 

And vaulted chambers, arches light. 

And caverns hoar 
All frosted o’er, 

And snowy plains 
Where silence reigns. 

Burst chilling on the sight. 

Come to the caves beneath. 

See Winter with his wreath 
Of purest snow. 

That seems to grow, 

And growing drops 
And never stops, 

Still gathering o’er each torpid limb 
That peeps beneath the vesture dim. 

And gliding off the slippery throne 
Wherever he lies of icy stone j 
Here rests he stiffening in his flakes, 

He never sleeps and never wakes, ^ 
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Come lo the snow-iields, come 
Where al] is smooth and dumb 
Far as the eye can show, 

A wilderness of snow 
With surface cripsed ore 
Foot never trod before, — 

The sarnie sad, silent scene 
Since time and place have been. 

Save when the mighty thunder, 
llis fetters rent asunder. 

Goes muttering o'er his path 
In disappointed wrath, 

Uis hand of fury dreads 
Cold’s everlasting beds. 

And idly blazing thro’ the desert air 
Shrinks back within his lair. 

Ila ! has thy thirsty soul its fill— 

Would’st thou have warmth ? We will ! we will ! 
Come to the latid of shades and showers, 

W here kindling earth with freshened powers. 

Soft as a maiden from her dream. 

Bares half her beauties to the beam. 

And brightening, blushing, o’er the rest 
Draws the dim verdure of her vest. 

Is it not bright, this smiling scene, 

This plumed pomp of branch and bough ? 

A thousand times the change has been 
But never fresh and fair as now. 

Is it not soft, this gentle ray 
That pours its freshness on the earth. 

As tho’ tlie light itself were gay. 

To see its deceiving offspring’s birth 1 
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Is it not gay, this wanton brce/e 
That kisses every flower it meets, 

• And wrestles with the struggling trees. 

The rifler of their hidden sweets 1 

Pines not tiie soul for something fair 
The prototype of all around ? 

And breathes not in the very air 
A rapture voiceless hut profound ? 

Come where the wild young Spring, with braided tresses 
Has gone to stray ; 

Swift, as the fawn her slender hand caresses, 

She bounds away ; 

While birds unnumbered round her beauty flutter 
Where'er she stirs. 

But not a note their swelling bosoms utter 
Can vie with hers : 

Soon, breathless, to the shady dell she goeth 
And chaplets weaves. 

And smiling crowns her marble brow that glpweth 
With the green leaves. 

Then gazes, lost in all the maze of feeling. 

O’er earth and sky 

Till rapture's wildness o'er her spirit stealing 
Shall bid her fly. 

Or southward still we'll sail away 
To the full year’s maturer sway. 

Where searity grass forbears to grow, 

And tardy streams forget to flow. 

And languid breezes hardly blow, 

And spreading seas of rustling brown 
Wave, tall and stately, up and down j 
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Where branches with their burdens stoop, 
And flowers in weary splendour droop, 

As tho* they felt that life was care 
And longed to be, as once they were, 

When early spring around them threw 
The nameless charm that was not true : 

A sickly prime of life and light, 

Where all is dull tho’ all is bright, 

Save where umbrageous groves expand 
And darkly chequer all the land 
With spots of peace, on plain or hill. 
Sequestered sorrowful and still. 

Come to the mossy cells 
Where languid summer dwells 
In the ever twilight gloom, 

With the violet's perfume 
And the crickets shrilly calling 
And the fountains softly falling ; 
Where she leaves her glossy hair 
And her bosom ever bare, 

Then lays her burning head 
On its soft and dewy bed ; 

With the forms before her eyo 
She never seems to spy, 

And tlie voices in her ear 
She never seems to hear 
She lies and dreams away 
The stilliiesB of the day. 

Nay ! shrink'st thou from the glow of heat I 
Another change and all is sweet ; 

For see, the season's hope is past, 

Dead, dead and hare ; 

Where harvests were 
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The stubble flies before the blast ; 

The flowers have lost their beauty now, 

The leaves hang dead on branch and bough 
That turn to sigh and wail ; 

And groves, once still, 

On plain or hill, 

Now roar and quiver in the gale. 
Grimly looks down the misty sun 
To see the work of him done, 

At whose behest 
Earth dofls her vest ; 

And sad and slow. 

With pomp and show, 

Of waving woods 
And rushing floods. 

And lowering sky. 

And blasts that fly. 

The ancient year prepares to die ! 

Come to the woods and groves 
Where grisly Autumn roves ; 

Streaming loose his silver hairs, 

Streaming loose the robe he wears ; 

With keen and restless gaze 
He hurries ou his ways. 

With ebon staff to shake 
The pride of bower and brake; 

Then by the forest^s verge 
He listens to the dirge 
0^ the wind among the trees 
Aqdidiouts for rapit^ when he sees , 
The giant arms that toss on high 
Flinging loose folh^ att)^ sky ; 
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Oi on the rocky sleeps 
TlLs loueLy watch he keeps 
W liere the wild torrent leaps. 

And Mtream to sti cam he turns 
And diniiis Ihcii scanty uins 
'J’lial haply they may swell 
And Imry all the dell : 

And when the day declines 
lie marks not how it shines. 

Hut takes hi*! stcdfjst stand 
And points with oulatietched hand, 
Throuj'h the dismal shades of night, 
T<i th’ cast, where morning’s light 
Ts doomed again to break 
For the ruin ho shall make. 

Hut sec the lingeiing day is spent. 

The shadowy landscapo cheats the light, 
Let’s hurry back again and vent 
J'hc day's privations In the night. 

Oh ! lovely night ! thou stcalost on 
Seraphic in thy starry dress, 

1'he brightest sun that ever shone 
Would only mar thy loveliness ! 

Ah ! gentle night I thou giv’st rolcasc 
Fiona all the toil that day-light brings, 

’Tis double joy to tasto of peace 
When borne on thy celestial wings ? 

Ah ! sacred night ! mysterioub shade 
Of something else diviner far, 

*Tw thine to bid delusion fade 

And hiing us hack to what we are ’ 
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All ! tender night ! the thoughts of woe 
May rise with thee in dark array, 

Jiut sweet it is for tears to flow 

Which thy dark plume can brush away ! 


KINNOUJ. 

By J. M. liAunrs, 

Serjeant, 3d Troop 2d Brigade Horse Ar tiller p. 


In proud Kinnouj, decay without control 
Hath held his revel, and to greet the eye 
Hath left nor arch, ,nor column tapering high, 
Nor obelisk, nor shattered frieze or scroll. 
Evening had veiled it in her solemn stole. 

The spirits of a by-gone age came nigh, 
spectres of time departed flitted by. 

And whispered desolation to my soul. 

Did not some fragment of its structures vast, 

Its kingly halls, its conseerated fanes. 

Guarded by gods; the ruthless grasp evade ? 
None ; not a relic tells the grandeur pasl. 

Of this* the proudest work that man e’er made, : 
Save the red soil of the surrounding plains. 
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REMARKS ON THE POPULATION OF LONDON. 
By a TllAVVLIiER. 


Among the numerous and interesting objects which attract 
the attention of an Englishman on his return to his native land, 
after years of exile in the East, there is not one more promi- 
nenlly striking than that of the dense population of its vast 
metiopolis. The bustle and noise of the city itself, the rapidity 
of motion of its inhabitants, the air of business, the promptness 
of action, the independent bearing of each individual of the 
moving mass, excite his astonishment ; and not less so the happy 
dexterity, or rather the mathematical precision, with which they 
avoid running each other down. 

Ilow great, indeed, is the contrast to the stillness — to the 
grandeur of the stillness of the East! — how different this activity 
to the inertness, listlessness, vacuity of mind and obsequi- 
ousness of the sable race of Hindoostan ! 

Nor is the dissimilarity less marked between our exile himself 
and the legitimate Londoner ! The former loving the ease and 
quiet of life ; the latter distinguished for bis attachment to iho 
never-ceasing dm of the metropolis, the clang and uproar of 
which, as well as the bustling lestlessness of its inhabitants, 
being necessary for bis existence. 

It must be confessed that London presents to the traveller and 
the philanthropist, a mine overflowing with the richest mate- 
mis formoral and weighty reflections. The various castes that 
ere always tliere, with their striking and strangely diversified 
offer a wider and richer field for observation than can be 
found in any other city in the world. Intcrtningled in the 
fbrong are to be seen natives of all climes, speakers Of all tongues, 
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professors of all religions. The disciples of the Talmud and of 
the Koran, the worshippers of Juggernauth and of Fo ! 

Nor is it rare to witness in simultaneous representation a tragedy, 
a co;nedy, a farce, an interlude, a pantomime, in the purest style 
of theatric excellence — “ the actors nature, and the world the 
stage,” There we may behold the parade aud splendour of 
modern days, clothed in all the brilliancy that wealth, pride, aud 
the love of show can procure. 

Apait lies prostiate poverty in its various gradations, and 
with its attendant train of miseries. 

“ Loathing the laughter and proud pomp of light.” 

Mrs. Hemans, 

On one side are congregated creation *s fairest flowers ; the 
noble, the brave, the generous, the gallant, the accomplished, 
the beautiful, and all that can induce a love of life, and tend to 
its luxurious enjoyment. 

On the other are nature's noxious weeds ; the mean, the base, 
the unfeeling, the envious, the worthless, the ignorant, and all 
that can engender a disrelish for our existence. 

One moment we elbow* a duke, or a minister of state, or pos- 
sibly, by losing our gravity, we trip up a judge, or the chan- 
cellor ! Before us is the Marlborough or the Cecil, the Newton 
or the Locke of our day, passing onward unknown to, and 
unheeded by, the throng. 

Suddenly we are in contact with a fine moustached military- 
looking personage, whose spurs alone are sufficient to throw us 
into nervous agitation. A moment after this, a friend quaintly, 
bat seasonably, informs us, that the hero of our terrors is 
nobody. 

On U pave de Londres*" any one may pass for a great man if 
fan have but wit and assnrance enough to sustain the character. 
z 5 
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IIow numerous, indeed^ aie the natiiraliAed automatons who thore 
fret out their live^, within whoso crauiums, if analyzed, tlio eye 
of a gull (‘ould not detect brains ! 

It is this intermixture of worth littlo known, and of folly 
in disguise, whicli renders intelligent companion so delightful 
to the bti anger in his wandering through thelahynnth of streets, 
particuUily if the former be gifted with the knowledge of cele- 
brated living chaiactCTS* In a word, a sort of auctioneer of repu- 
tations, who can expatiate upon the merits, or expose to us the 
foibles of individuals, as they are passing by* 

If wo compare tho extent of the population of London with that 
of Paris, llcilin, Vienna and other European capitals ; and at the 
same lime reflect upon the various, and peculiar causes always 
in action to influence the meeting together of this anomalous 
assemblage of persons and things, our surprise is soon dispelled. 

Considered as the emporium of commerce, the treasury of 
the woild's wealth, the arena of talent, the centre of all that is 
rich in art, or rare in nature, London attiacts every thing of value 
fiom the remotest corner of the globe. 

The traveller may there add to his knowledge, and the miser 
to Li9 riches: — it is tbe maikot to which the courtier may bring 
hi 4 bows, and the coquette her charms, to most advantage ! And 
wlicther we enjoy tho caresses and flattering smiles of Fortune or 
writhe under the waywardness of the flckle goddess, it is the 
place where we may And a companion to share our joys or sym- 
pathize in our sorrows. Even that pyramid Of bones, a man 
without friends or fortuuo, may there live happily enough if he 
possess the enviable state of mind of him we read of, whose 
accommodating fimey gave him ideal possession of eyeiy equi- 
page and mansion that pleased him. The subject admits of 
many mixual reflections ; let us dismiss tt» however, with a part- 
ing lecommeudatioii to our exile to be fin^red for the 
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**pahalum animi* that will be alFoiflcd him whenever his chance 
may anivc to visit this Uabylun of his country, and also to exhort 
him to look about when there, as he may be assured thit wher- 
ever he m.iy place his foot, nobles and beauties, heroes and 
heroins have just stepped there before him. 

Chowringhee, November 12. M. 


L’ ABBANDONATA. 

By Captain CALorn Campiicl. 

There is a love on earth, that doth not die 
With the false, perishable food on which 
It feeds itself ; that gone, it doth not fly 
To search for other viands, rare or rich ; 

But turns upon the heart, where it doth lie 
(Like woim close settled in the fragrant niche 
Of some bright rose,) gnawing it, till the strife 
Hath forced that fragile thing to (lee from life. 

There is an earthly cons^ncy that lasts, 

Like the pure snow on Scotland's highest hills, 
Wliich gleams unroelted, though the hot sun casts 
Its strength around I There is a truth, that Alls 
With high resolves tlie soul, to stand the blasts 
With which dark perfidy weak spirits kills ; 

Still stimulating us to bear with all 
The shocks of life that may upon us fall. 

She hath been constant through the faithlessness 
Of him, who was her ruin I She hath loved. 
When forced by him to beg, in their distress 
By W eompasnoned ; nay, by most leproved s 
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Nor when his words grew cruel, loved she less , 

Nor when his icts giew wicked, was she moved 
To leave him, with iho many. 'J hey could blame, 

W hen gold no longei helped to shield fiom shame ! 

At length he left her, desolate and lone. 

With her own heart to weep in solitude , 

He went -and none knew whithei — ^with the scorn 
Of the bad world, the pity of the good, 

Tu rest upon his victim. She had buine 

W mt, wretc hediiess, reproach, for him, nor would 
r Vi n then dese rt him , but attended still, 

'lo watch his steps and soothe his wayward will. 

Then, when he fled her, with her name weighed down 
By accusitions foul, she toiled and tasked 
Beyond her woman’s sticngth , and years had down 
In poverty and care. At last, unasked, 

Camo wealth. A miser dicd,-^to her scarce known 
Save by report, which said that he had basked 
Ip fortune s iichost suns, nor ^er threw 
From his life stores one mite, to pity due. 

He died, and left her all * and she, m vain. 

Travelled through many lands the lost to find, 

Then sought a calm retreat where she might gam 
In deeds of ptous chanty, and kmd 
And gentle actions, solace foi the pain 
And gnef undying, that oppressed her mind ; 

And there she led such life, that all men deemed 
A Saint hod come from Heaven, for such she seemed. 

years have passed. V on white«wa8hed cottage small 
With Its rich wreaths of roses o’er the wall. 
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Bowers* and green, trees around* and near a stream* 
Wliuuc miifHcd music soothes her saddest dream, 
Contains the widowed Bita! Summer there 
jbclights to dwell ; for gentle is the air. 

And blight the verdure round it : but *tjs now 
The winter season ^ deep the swan-like snow 
Nestles upon tho earth, like some white bird 
Whose feathery pinions noiselessly are stirred 
By the faint breezes ! Every bush and brake 
A phantom semblance in the moonlight take, 

Tor night, wan wizard ! over sea and shore 
Reads her high task of necromantic lore. 

And alters all things by its powerful spell, 

T o shapes and shadows curious ! In the sky 
Gathers a cloud, that tells of tempest nigh* 

And ghost like fogs flit fastly o’er the fell. 

Sadly sits Rita, leaning on her hand. 

But her heart’s thoughts are of that better land. 

Where love hath full fruition, hope success, — 

And virtue meets reward, — and all things bless ! 

Yet sometimes, as she lists the strcngth’niug storm 
Beat loudly at her lattice, comes a form 
Athwart the dim imaginings that creep 
To wake earth’s sorrows from their transient sleep ; 

And all iier early love, her passionate pain, 

Tlits, like a hideous horror, o’er lier brain 1 

•Oh ! she hath prayed for him, till tears were mixed 

With agonies that every nerve transflxed 

And all of life's lost peace, and all that lasts 

I’o chase the shade which sorrow o’er Her casts,-— 

All her world’s health, and wealth, and hope, — ^yea! all 
Gladly would she resign, could but call— 
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C II back Ih it t w md iti * — not loi bli'i 
Sudi s liti ’youth bellied — not for the ki 
(Jf I \ siondtc cntleuim lit,— not tor a-u^^ht 

I li it weans Iiom hi^lu i liopert the human thought— 
Jlut lor the lioly cliiuty, that eiaves 

lo still 01 *^111 s or suIKhHo a tioubled wives , 

J o h ad the penitent, lu timniph, back 
Lo viituc s sweet, though lon,^ abandoned tiack 
And m uilt s wounds to pour such lie ihiij; b ilm 
As kind physicians ^i\c, to soothe and calm ' 

" he rt IS / ^> now '* I’erbaps his homeless head 
Iiels tlu heree stoiin * — ilas ' peihipB he*s dead’ 

I I s(j —oh * died he penitc iit ’ bhc bciidj 

Her head upon liei hands * 1 he snow descends, 

I he sleety sliowei pitters \j,amst the pane — 

T oud ions tlie blast and o ei the disui il pliin 
Darts the red winter lightnings, hailstones beat 
I dully ’gainst the c xsement fiom her scat 
lliscs pale Tlita, and upon the ^lound 
Humbles herself m pi lyer » when, lo' what sound 
is heard above the t, ile ’ A deep, sad groan 
tails on her eats ' anotUei ' andfach moan 
i ainUi, still lunter turning, follows fast 
C pon eich piusc ot tlu uncertain blast ' 

1 he puie aio biave,— why should the virtuous fear ' 
Sh( socks the dooi , unlocks it , high and clear. 
Through the revolving rack, the moon bursts forth 
1 o cheer the desolaU gloiy of the eaith, 
lieut by thf* lightning and the cruel blast 
*1 hat nged eiewhile, but is alioady past. 
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Silence ' No sound is beard ; but, all ! she sees 

rrostrate, cv’ii on the threshold, what she knows 

To ht a human form ' Trunble her knees, 

And tlirobs her lionrt, as to that wretch she goes 

To succour, or to save, if yet she may ; 

All, all is cold and stiff, a thing of clay ! 

No breath upon the lips, no pulstis heat 

In the chill veins, that scarce retain their heat ! 

Slowly she drags, within her lowly porcli, 

That lifeless shape, then flies for light, and rings 

To rouse her handmaids, then the ta|Kjr bungs. 

She gazes on the dead! Doth the sight h('orch 

Her eyeballs, that they glare thus wildly ! There 

fie lies, her lioart’s deceiver!— and death’s stare* 

Is in his eyes, that never more shall see 

'riiose o^h^, that o*er him rain so grievously • 

And aid, that cannot aid, is brought ; for death 

llatli stilled that spirit’s tuibulonce ; his breath 

Away hath passed, and he no more shall pain 

'riic heart that loved with tenderness so vain ! 

• 

Within his vest these written words were found : 

“ I come to ask lliy pardon, and to die, 

If that be won, contented, on the ground, 

A penitential mourner at thy feet ! 

Rita, forgive me ! *’ I’lus was all ; no more 
Met the unhap])y widow’s tcaiful eye. 

As kneeling low her holy lips repeat 
A fervent prayer for him ! My tale is o’er. 
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TO A YOUNG FEMALE. 

By .1. M. Hajiris. 

Serjeant, 3d Troop 2d Brigade Horse Artillery. ^ 

When morn again oVr liill and fragrant heath. 
Throws her soft shadowy tints, and roseate light,- 
Lifts, with a timid hand, the veil of night 
And bliibhiug at her boldness peeps beneath,-*- 
When fading on her light tlie gena divino 

That decks her brow, more radiant tho' alone. 
Than all that burn on night’s imperial throne. 
Tier caily beauties arc the type of thine. 

Thine is her aspect gentle and serene ; 

Thiiie is the placid calmness of her face; 

Thine is her softened dignity of mien. 

Her modest loveliness, and languid grace, — 

Her puTity, her tender look benign ; 

IJer sweetness all, but not her coldness thine. 

SONNET. 

By J. M. Harris. 

Seijeant, 3d Troop 2d Brigade Horse Artillery. 

■ m 

A dreamer from my youth, my life is bound 
'JVlid gloiious visions, all to me as true 
As if the corporal sense could feel and view. 

The airy sprites that fancy conjures round ; 

The midnight elves are my companions boon. 

And those bright beings which the mental sight 
Marks, as they float in evening’s amber light. 

And those that circle round the misty moon. 

With tl^era 1 live, in fairer worlds than this ; 

With tham I revel, in their bowers bright ; 

Amid eternal beauty, health, and youth ; 

1 share their life, of evet^varying bliss* 

And, if imagination be delight « 

Oh wherefore «eek the misery of truth. 
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THK CASTLK OF CLITNY. 

By' J. Middleton, Esq. 

In the parish of Banchory, in Kincardinshirc, one of the 
eastern counties of Scotland, and about two miles north of the 
parochial town, stands the Castle of Cluny. From its elevation 
on the slope of a hill, it commands to a gieat distance a view of 
the beautiful tract of country through which the rapid Dee rolls 
her silvery waters ; nor does her stieam in any part of its 
progress flow through scenery inoie richly beautified by pro- 
ductions of nature or ornaments of art. Tho numetous country- 
scats scattered on either side of the valley, vie with each other 
in the chastcncss of their architecture, and sparkling in the beams 
of a summer sun, look amidst the waving woods like diamonds 
in a sea of emerald, while at intervals, the river is seen stealing 
snake-like through the landscape. Such is the scene which the 
structure above named overlooks — without a single tree to 
slielter it from the blast, it stands solitary and alone, an 
Imperuhable type of evaneBcence. 

Its inner walls, unprotected by any roof, which time has 
long since worn away, are crumbling and broken, while the 
outer exhibit an astonishing solidity, as if hewn from the 
rock ; nor seem to have aught to fear from the thunder, the 
lightning, or the tempest. Its form is nearly square, about one 
hundred and fifty feet a side, and it is of considerable elevation. 
Towards the south is a large opening, where massive iron hinges, 
built into tbe wall on either dde, show that there the ponderous 
d'>or guarded the principal entrance. Towards the base the win- 
dows are scarce of width sufiicient to afford admittance for the 
hand, while those of higher elevation are larger and pro* 
iected by strong iron bars. On the same side, sculptured tablets, 
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disposed without order, show in alto and ham relievo the armorial 
ensignia <>f its ancient inhabitants, or proclaim their deeds of 
war. On the crumbling battlements are half-decomposed 
images of mounted horsemen and warriors on foot in vanous 
attitudes, offensive and defensive ; while masque and minaret, 
in short every ornament which it wears, show the barbarous 
taste of those times ; yet the whole has an imposing boldness 
and grandeur. 

Above the doorway already alluded to, and springing from 
the top of the main building, rises a circular structure of about 
thirteen fset in diameter, and of equal height ; its walls being 
about four feet thick, and lighted by a small circular aperture 
near the top. This apartment was used as a prison for such 
foes as the chief of the clan Mclnncs — for his was the castle — 
might capture in battle. From its strength it was named the 
brazen tower, and although now the hollow walls hang over the 
central ruin, which its own door has accompanied, it still 
bears the name. 

Such is the castle with which our story is connected. But 
how different now the venerable ruin from what it once was ! 
How expressive of the fleeting glories of man, his hopes, his 
agnations, his ambition \ Solitary, drear and desolate, it stands 
the hoary of humility* The merry laugh and riotous 

revel have given place to the whistling of the winds and the 
croak of the raven the ** clank of hammers closing rivets 
up,** to the harsh and boding screech of the owl. The soul 
that once animated it has fled ; and with the exception of the 
tradition which I am about to give, no tale, 1 believe, remains 
to tell of its ancient possessors, 

N'etghbouring to the clan Mclnnes was the clan Qumming ; 
and between thorn, at the time of which we speak, peace had 
for a conriderable time subsisted, (a circumstance very unusual 
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in days of hereditary hatred and feudal jealousy) while various 
intermarriages had tended to identify their interests. The kindly 
and close intimacy that existed between the chiefs of the 
respective clans also tended much to augment and promised to 
perpetuate the auspicious friendship. 

Conrad and Elvira, the former a Gumming, the latter a 
Mclnnes, had been from their infancy constant associates. 
He, open and generous — she, delicate, tender and lovely; 
while the natural similarity of their tastes and dispositions 
was strengthened and matured by their intimacy. Young 
and free from care, their happiness in the society of each 
other knew no alloy and feared no diminution. The summer 
light that played around them, as they would sport in *the 
sunshine, was not warmer than their hearts or brighter than 
their hopes. No anxiety preyed upon their innocent minds, 
nor d^d the imagination originate a thought which the 
lips declined to utter, or the cheek blushed to acknow- 
ledge. They enjoyed love in its purity ; yet they knew not 
that they loved, and even when arrived at mature years, they 
remained in the same happy unconsciousness. Delighted 
with the beauties which nature had profusely scattered 
around them, they would wander by the murmuring rill or 
recline on the flowery bank, where in infancy they gamboled ; 
yet no thought beyond the present disturbed the tranquil delight 
which they felt in the society of each other. The time, 
however, was now come, when their happiness was destined 
to interruption, and they to a separation which they knew not 
how ill they could endure. 

Ah, love ! what la it in thia worM of oura 
ThatmakeaitdaufOFOuatobelovod? Ah I whr 
- With eypresa hraaohes hast thoa wreathed thy bowera 
And made thy beat interpreter a aigb 

A a 3 
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The sudden death of her fond father, whom she tenderly and 
deserved'y loved, left her dependant upon her uncle, a man 
ill every respect different from him bhe had lost : haughty, 
tyrannous and cruel, those nobler feelings which ' prompt 
to acts of generosity and love, were to him unknown. The 
honor of his house and ascendancy of his clan, were the special 
objects of his idolatry, compared with which all others were 
worthless. The philanthropy which had regulated the conduct 
of his brother he could not understand, and therefoie stigmatized 
as childishness and cfHminacy. He had always looked upon 
the friendship which had spiung up between the formerly 
hostile clans as a misfoitunc, and longed fur its termination. 
The true dignity of a M clones seemed to liim to consist in 
irreconcileable hatred to those whom his predecessors had 
hated. 

His son Murdoch, was much of the same sentiments with 
himself. Indeed, he had not perhaps an idea additional 
to the hereditary stock which had descended tlnough scvcial 
generations, and which was likely to be handed down to his 
successors with equal purity. 

Constituted as the father and the son thus were, it was not 
to be supposed that the young Gumming would experience 
mutAt friendship at their hands. His affection for Elvira, and 
its evident return by her, had filled them with jealousy and 
alarm, lest the blood of Meinnes should one day flow in the 
same polluted channel with tliat of a CuinpaiDg. The first step 
to be taken, therefore, now jbat she was entirely under their 
control, was at once to cut off all communication between them, 
which would be likely also to cause a general breach between 
the clans, a consequence they were by no means desirous 
to shun. The loss of a parent whom she so loved and 
honored, preyed upon the spirit of Elvira, and brought on a 
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severe fever. To her who had never heretofore experienced 
grief, and whose bosom was tender and susceptible, the shock 
could not be otherwise than overwhelming. It requires time 
to effect a balance amongst the passions: when they first 
appear, each in its turn, like the rod of the Israelite, swallows 
up the rest. She had been all her life happy, entirely occupied 
with the present, without even a thought of the future, and had 
made no preparation for misery. There is a stage in life ; a 
limit between the bright sunshine and the cloudy and troubled 
sky, at which all must arrive, and beyond which all must 
pass never again to return ; where the gilding is stripped and the 
sober and stern realities of the world exposed to view. At this 
stage Elvira had now arrived, but to her the change was more 
than usually serious. It was dreadful to be thus suddenly 
deprived of him who loved her and placed in dependance on 
those that loved her not. The disease by which she was 
afflicted had its mercy however, since for a time it effected an 
oblivion of her forlorn condition. 

When the fever was at its height, it was deemed advisable to 
exclude from her presence every cause of excitement. Cqnrad 
was therefore prevente<] from seeing her ; a prohibition to 
which, since he knew it to be necessary to hqr safety, rea- 
dily yielded. The reception he met with from her uncle and 
cousin, however, on the occasions of his visits, was far from 
gratifying, and convinced him that he was no welcome visitant at 
the castle. The anxiety alone which he felt for Elvira, rendered 
that treatment tolerable, against which, under other citcumstancCs, 
his natural pride and independence would have rebelled. 

Now that he no more enjoyed her society, lime hung heavily on 
his hands and his accustomed cheerfulness considerably abated. 
He had never dreamt that her presence and society had become 
so essential to his happiness. Its importance to him became 
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known now that he no longer possessed it, lie had never 
conceived that tlie beauties of nature to him would fade* and 
her sublimities lose their mastcr-charm at the absence of one 
individual. Nor had it ever occurred to him that her smile, 
though he had ever felt it fall warmly upon hia heart, shone on 
the flowery banks and brightened on the craggy brow of the 
mountain; but now he found it had been so. "When the ohjecl 
of his love was torn from him, then, and not till then, he knew 
from the wound it caused how deeply she had grown into his 
heart. 

Notwithstanding the coldness of her uncle on his visits 
at the castle, and the evident enmity which that conduct 
evinced, Conrad still continued bis visits. Not a morning 
passed, but he started with the light to gain intelligcncp of bei 
whom he now found so necessary to his happiness ; or if it did, 
the setting sun saw him hurrying along on the same errand. 

One evening on the occasion of his visit to the castle the 
door-kee])eT refused him admittance with a rudeness and coarse- 
ness of manner, which raised the flery blood of the young 
chieftain, and prevented him from immediately recognising the 
hatred of the master in the sauciness of the menial. 

Impudent varlet !” exclaimed the young Cummmg, “ make 
way or I’ll chastise thy impertinence.” 

** Oinna be in sic a flocht; her ain sel kens brawly what she's 
about. This is the castle of the Mclnnes and never intends 
to open her gates again at a Cumming’s bidden, ansae my 
master tells you.” 

** Tt is false”, replied the enraged Conrad ; he would not dare 
to do it ; I come not as a beggar or a spy to his gates, but to 
obtain intelligence regarding his ward in whose sufferings I 
deeply sympathise. Should even the hereditary enmity of his 
house hove revived in him, he eannot be so estranged from 
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nature as not to respect my feelings. Tiiut he authorizes this 
conduct in you 1 will not credit ; and my trusty broadsword 
shall at once vindicate liis honour and punish your insolence*’' — 
and with the word the %eapon flew from its scabbard. 

*‘Twa can play at that”, replied, uith do»gcd indifleronce, 
the imperturbable Donald, as he rudely pushed tlic young (‘hied- 
tain from the gate. 

They fought, but the youth and dexterity of Conrad were 
more than a match for the aged poitcr ; who, though he fought 
bravely, soon lay prostrate at his feet. The clashing of the 
swords spread instant alarm through the castle, an alarm, 
however, for which its inhabitants were not unprepared. The 
young Gumming, borne beyond the bounds of discretion by a 
vehemence of rage whi(‘h he had not heretofore experieuced, 
hurried along the passage towards the castle hall, ile had 
scarce procteded half way when he was met by IMurdocii 
attended by a band of armed followers. 

** Seize the saasinacli,” cried their leader j ** we’ll leach him 
better manners than to disturb our peace in this way.” 

At the command of their chief the troop rushed upon Conrad, 
who though single-handed against several opponents, bravely 
and skilfully defended himself, as he retreated through the still 
unoccupied passage, till arrived at the entrance and favoured 
by the darkness of the night, he effected his escape from his dis- 
appointed assailants. With a heavy heart be wended his dreary 
way homewards ; the thought of what he had done pressed 
heavily upon his mind ; by his own rash act, which he now 
thought he might have avoided, he had effected a total separa- 
tion between himself and the object of his love* The very regard 
which she bore to him might now be converted into a crime ; 
and she persecuted for that in which he alone was blame- 
able* The thought was maddening; the veiy mountains, he 
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l]iouglil, frowned on him, and tliebicezc whispered his reproach. 
Regref, nowever, was useless, and nothing now remained for 
him, but to vindicate the honor of his clan and revenge the 
insult which he had personally receivedf^ 

Information was immediately given to the vassals of cither 
clan to prepare for battle. The one party was informed, with 
all the exaggeration of which offended pnde and hatied is capa- 
ble, of the indignity which the clan Meinnes had suffered 
in the murder of one of its number ; the other, with more 
justice, of the insult that had been offered to the clan (humming, 
in the peison of its young chief. On the receipt of these reports 
every bosom swelled with indignation and burned for revenge. 
The ancient animosity that had existed between the adherents 
of the respective clans, though it had longslumbeied was now, 
as if by the wand of the magician, awakened in madness. 
Those ties which peace had encouraged, and which had 
drawn mauy hearts together in the closest interchange of friend- 
ship or love, now crumbled into dust ; a single act, an indivi- 
dual day, had stided all the better feelings of nature, and 
established the most irreconcileable hatred in their place. The 
brow that yesterday was unclouded and fair, indicative of the 
friendship and good-will in which the heart delighted, was 
to^ay sullen and gloomy. The half-ploughed fields were 
deserted, and the horses stood idle and drowsy in their 
stalls. I'hc swords that had bei^ turned into ploughshares 
were reconverted into instruments of death, and nothing 
but the bustle of eager preparation for battle was now to be seen. 
Pillage and violence became common ; and the most distin- 
guished and successful in the work of devastation was consi- 
dered, by those embarked in the same cause with himself, the most 
worthy and meritoiious. Those who lately prided themselves 
upon deeds of charity, mercy and good-fellowship, now boasted 
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of their animosity, cruelty and acts of spoliage. So rapidly do 
circumstances change to us fluctuating beings, the very natuic 
of things, rendering that right and meritorious to-day which 
yesterday was wrong .and nefarious! Those who were most 
remote from the foci of strength, were thus stript of their all, 
till retaliation again invested them with insecure possession of 
property wrested by violence from another. Tlie adherents of 
cither clan now found it necessary to concentrate themselves 
about the fortresses of their respective chiefs. Thus the blood of 
freedom and happiness that had long circulated freely through 
cither dominion, rushed back excited and feverish on the heart. 
The storm which bad long been gathering was now ready 
to burst. 


** Murder bared hii arm, and rampant Wir , 

Yoked the red droKons to hie iron car." 

It was on a fair morning in June that the collected forces of 
the clan Meinnes appeared in full armour on the banks of 
the burn of Cluny, whose waters almost exhausted by the sum- 
mer sun ran feebly along. The landscape around was one 
continuous expause of smiling beauty. The cowslip and fox- 
glove were unfolding their beauties to the rising sun and bending 
their fair heads as if in silent adoration. The rich shadows of tree 
and crag stretched far over the plain, forming a pleasant contrast, 
and blending imperceptibly with the surrounding brightness. 
The timid hare limped cautiously along, as if even suspicious of 
its own tread, starting as the balmy breeze wandgred tlirough 
the rustling fern. The lark caroled on lofty wing his morning 
anthem \ and the raven on the summit of his rocky mansion, 
testified in harsh note his delight at the return of day. Every 
thing was cheerful, bright and beautiful, save man alone, The 
very cliffs, that in the gloom of the tempest or through the terrors of 
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the tliundcr-slorm, frowned threateningly over the prostrate valley, 
now smiled in liquid gold ; yet man, as if the only being insensible 
to the bounty of Nature and the beauty of her works, was sullen, 
gloomy and revengeful. The little army we have noticed, appeared 
as a stain on the fair face of the creation nor they alone ; 
an extended line of armed men appeared in the distance wind- 
ing round the end of the hill of Campfield and descending down 
into the valley. The sun-beams reflected in fitful flashes from 
their armour, soon revealed them to the quick eye of Murdoch, 
and his heart exulted at the prospect of so speedy an encounter. 

Murdoch was tall in stature and of proportions indicative 
of great personal strength ; his features also, were regular and well 
formed, although there was something in the quick and piercing 
glance of his eye and the heaviness of his brow, particularly 
repulsive. His father, though not yet too old for war, had been 
induced in the present instance to transfer the command to his 
son, whose bravery rendered him worthy of the trust. 

** See, my men,** said the young chief, as he pointed to the ap- 
proaching clan, ** the enemy which you have to combat. Our long 
inendship has made them proud, aud our patience bold. Let each 
of you swear to himself, as 1 have done, that yon sun that smiles 
upon us from the east, shall not have reached his mid-day course 
ere you have revenged your insulted honor in the destruction of 
your enemies. Are we, whose glory and whose honor have 
been won and maintained in the battle field, to debase our- 
selves by pusillanimous peace, or degtade ourselves by an 
alliance with those of whom we have been for ages the dread 
and the terror? No! onmyfiiends; victory awaits us.’* 

An unanimous shout of applause responded to his address 
and proclaimed the approbation and readiness of bb followers ; 
while headed by its impetuous leader, the little army hurried on 
to teke pesseesion of some rising ground which it was bb desire 
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to occupy, and in which he succeeded. The clan Cumining 
had just reached the base of the promontory when they saw their 
adversaries appearing upon its summit. They thus found tliem> 
selves under a two-fold disadvantage, being fewer in number and 
occupying an unfavourable position, which discovery seemed 
for a moment to repress their ardour and cast a damp on their 
spirits; it was, however, but for a moment. The highland courage, 
which difficulty and danger serve only to augment, bounded 
higher at the prospect of the prouder triumph. Their war-like 
chief, calm and composed, his open and ingenuous countenance 
rendered even more interesting by the solemn seriousness which 
the occasion imposed, called to their minds the deeds of their 
forefathers, the glory which bad thence descended to them, and 
which, honour and duty demanded, they should hand down to 
their children pure and undiminished. He entreated them to think 
that from their airy halls their ancestors even now look'd down to 
witness their deeds^in the approaching battle. He reminded them 
of the vindictiveness of the enemy they were about to contend 
with ; — that their property, their liberty, even their wives and 
innocent children would, should victory be his, fall into the 
hands of one who recognised no right in those whom he had the 
power to oppress. The cry of death or victory here burst at once 
from every lip : and cheered by the martial music of the bagpipe, 
the Cummings, led on by their bravo leader, rushed up the hill 
against their opposing enemies. The battle joined and the 
destruction commenced. Scarce a blow was dealt that laid not 
low some gallant hero. Equally brave on either side, equally 
resolved to conquer or to die, the slaughter was dreadful. The 
clash of the claymore, the groan of the dying, and the extorted 
scream of itgony, mingled in horrid concert with the music 
which excited them in the strife. The ranks on either side 
were mowed down with equal fatality; of the hundreds 
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which commenced the fray scarce sixty on the side of the clan 
Mclnties and forty on that of the other now remained ; and it 
became evident that the latter must be vanquished. Its vene- 
rable sire, wliom no persuasion could restrain from the held, was 
already ranked amongst the dead ; he fell by the sword of 
Murdoch. Relentless and cruel as he ^as, he had tried to avoid 
the old man, who, as if urged by fate, as industriously pursued ; — 
his life at length answered for liis temerity. The foe that Murdoch 
had sought and whom alone he was ambitious to meet, was 
Conrad, and he found him now j no difficult matter, for he whom 
he sought was equally eager for the renconter, while the meagre 
residue of either army rendered recognition and combat easy, 

** Now/* exclaimed the Gumming, his mortal foe standing 
before him, ** is the time which 1 have from my soul desired, 
when thou, the enemy of peace and of him who wronged thee 
not, mightest expiate by this trusty claymore the injuries thou hast 
done to humanity, which the dead and dying, the heaving heaps 
around thee, loudly proclaim, and as loudly call for vengeance.** 

** Restrain thy gabbling tongue,** replied Mclnnes ; ** words 
were not meant for the warrior. With him battle is the sentence 
and death the period. Know that 1 hate thee, sassinacb, and 
all thy race and had the dead and dying, with whom thou 
seemest to sympathize, each a thousand lives, 1 would stand by 
the hour, and smile to see them butchered one by one, so 1 
might make sure of thee.’* 

With tliis he struck at his gallant foe, who as bravely defended 
diimsclf and became assailant in his turn : the fire flashed 
from their battered brands, and the nearly extinguished war for 
a moment paused as either party gazed at the furious opset. At 
length, as if by mutual consent, they ceased and leant panting 
upofr their swords. The battle had re-commenced between their 
, reactive followers, and those of the Gumming, diminished to less 
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than half the strength of their opponents, were forced down the 
slope. The two chiefs alone remained on the summit ; the storm 
had passed away, and left them alone amidst the wreck which it 
had made, inhaling with avidity the delicious breeze that played 
around them. Tlicir eyest half-averted, half-watchful, scarce 
permitted their eyelids to perform their wonted office. 

Now refreshed, they again commenced : a desperate blow was 
dealt byjyiurdoch and successfully warded by his opponent, who 
now mustering all his strength, returned it ; the flashing blade met 
tlie well ordered fence of his adversary and snapped close by the 
hilt. The Gumming being thus disarmed was, by Murdoch, threat- 
ened with instant death should be hesitate to surrender. Though 
deprived of his broadsword, Conrad had still his dirk, with which, 
could he succeed in shortening the distance between himself 
and his now exulting foe, they would be agmn on equal terms. 
With a bold and desperate effort he threw himself upon 
his adversary and seized him by the throat : each grasped his dirk , 
for the sword was now useless, and a moment more had been 
fatal to one or both of them, when the followers of Mclnnca, 
returning victorious, arrested their uplifted hands. Conrad w'as 
disarmed, borne off in triumph and loaded with taunt and insult 
by the victors. Arrived at the castle of Cluny , he was thrown into 
the brazen tower and there shut up to wait the pleasure of the 
conquerors ; thus he found himself at the mercy of those who, be 
was aware, knew not mercy, and who had never been known to 
forgive an injury, real or supposed. Not that he feared to endure 
whatever their vengeance might impose, but there was something 
in the thought of being exposed to'the scoffs and insults of a proud 
and haughty tyrant, that made his heart sick. The boisterous 
laugh that ascended at intervals to his dismal prison, told him 
that be and his misfortunes were the subject of merriment 
around the wassail bowl : yet the stars shone brightly upon 
» b 
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Ijim, and the moon-beams, broken upon the bars of his g;rated 
window, la^ scattered on the floor of the cell as if they had been 
smiles from heaven, of whose sympathy he felt himself possessed, 
and the consciousness relieved him. 

The care and thoughts which his own misfortunes had imposed 
began at length to recede, and bis mind by an easy transition 
passed to those of anolhcr. Elvira, whom the bustle of prepa- 
ration, the prospect of the coming battle, and anxiety for its pro- 
bable consequences seemed for a time to have banished far from 
his mind, now again presented herself. Can she, he thought within 
himself, be aware that 1 am here ’ can she too, be triumphing in 
my misfortunes ? Impossible ! — the very thouglit is blasphemy. 
J^erhaps, (and he fell a cltilliness creep thiougli his blood with the 
diougbt,) she may now be lying cold and lifeless in her grave. 
How to learn be knew not ; painful conjectures alone lemained for 
him ; from none he was likely to see tliere, could he expect sympa- 
thy ; while information asked would only expose her to suspicion 
and subject her to oppression. He knew at tiie same time that her 
apartment was near, and he was tempted to try whether a song» 
which in other days pleased her, might not even now attract her 
attention ; and should she also be tainted with the disease of 
enmity tliat affected her relatives, he would the sooner know 
the worst. Tt was a strain which the beauties of evening had 
called forth, — beauties of which the land of mountain and flood 
can alone boast. 

“ How majesTic the moon ! how deliKhtfnlly bright ' 

As on angel she smileii from on high ; 

^ hilc yon noihiing beech, as it bsthes in her light, 

Seems to ijtorship the queen of (he sky ! 

“ How isoft the repose o’er mountain ond dale. 

What a holiness every where reigns ' 

Such < aim feels (be soul of the pure In its erll 
E'er fi-eed, the I ri ,hl huven it regains ! 
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■" TJif breey-e e’en, ut: «oflly it Htesils oVr the plmii, * 

SeeiiH to fear lest the silenee it break ; 

Au<l tlie Hif'h tiint guppre*«6eclly it breathes, but again 
Itiills the slumber it threatened to wake.” 

Tie had not deceived himself ; though subdued and indistinct 
she recognised the song, and the well-known voice fell fresh 
upon her iieart as does the sound of his village bell upon that of 
him who lins been long a wanderer and an exile from his native 
land. But from wlience the pleasing sound proceeded she. 
was unable to conjecture. All around her had observed a 
guarded silence as to the rupture between the clans, and to 
suppose that C'onrad was in the brazen tower was the last thought 
that could have suggested itself. It had often been to her a matter 
of surprise that he had so suddenly overcome all solicitude on 
her account ; she thought it unkind ; she had experienced a 
relief from his visits she knew not why, and she felt uneasy at 
their discontinuance : nor could she comprehend wherefore, 
after so long a forgetfulness, he should, and after such a fashion, 
address himself to her. The strain again recommenced, and her 
doubts were set at rest. 

How drear is tbe el'll to tbe heart that is free. 

How idly smiles nature to him 1 

The fkr distant mountains alone who can see 
Nor hear but the owl's boding scream 

The truth now dashed upon her mind. He was evidently a 
prisoner and the place of his imprisonment the brazen tower, 
for to DO other apartment in the castle could the words 

** The far distant mountains alone who can see," 

bear application : yet how he should be there she could not 
comprehend j she determined therefore, at midnight, when all 
would be sunk in sleep, to penetrate the mystery; she 
watched impatiently as the tardy hours crept lazily along, 
B b 3 
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till the silliness assured her that the proper time had arrived. 
She now stole gently up to the top of the castle, and timidly 
and trembling approached the cell. It^ dour was twofold, 
or rather it had two doors ; the outer one of oak studded 
with nails, whose broad heads, running transversely in regular 
lines, almost concealed the wood ; tliis closed upon an inner 
one of iron, formed of strong perpendicular and horizontal bars 
running through and grasping each other alternately, and at 
distances of about five inches from each other. On this occa- 
sion the inner door was locked but the outer was only secured 
on the outside by an iron bolt which slid into the wall ; to lock 
it was deemed unnecessary or rather not thought of, since no 
attempt at a rescue was to be apprehended. Even this bolt 
she hesitated and feared to draw, lest the noise might awake the 
sleeping inmates of the castle, who alarmed for the safety of their 
prisoner^ might doom him to instant death. She listened but 
could hear no sound within. She whispered, but this well-fitted 
and ponderous door was impervious to a whisper. Unable any 
longer to repress her impatience, she seized the bolt, which 
yielded willingly and silently to her effort, thus considerably 
diminishing her fear. She now tugged at the ponderous door : it 
refused to open ; she tiied it again and again but in vain ; till 
exhausted by the struggle, she sat down and wept. After a pause 
she again prepared for another attempt ; wiping away the tears 
tliat coursed one another down her pale cheeks, she laid hold of 
the bolt and exerting the strength of despair she pulled it back. 
The rusty hinges creaked loudly and harshly and made her 
tremble for what she hstd done ; alarm was almost certain. 

The door being op^ed a flood of moon-light gushed into the 
prison, and though intersected by the shadows of the bars, revealed 
to her the well-known features of Conrad. Overpowered by fatigue 
be had sunk to rest too deep for the noise created by the opening 
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of the door to disturb. He lay by the side of the opposite wall, his 
head pillowed upon his arm. his arm upon his folded plaid, his 
bonnet with its raven's plume, lay beside him ; his features were 
pale and expressive of sadness ; yet she thought he looked more 
beautiful than ever, and involuntarily she knelt down to plead with 
Heaven for his safety and deliverance. There, with her bright blue 
eyes turned upwards, her finely^formed countenance pale and 
melancholy, her auburn hair falling loose and luxuriantly upon her 
shoulders, and her hands clasped upon her beating bosom, she 
knelt in the bright moon-light. Her heart was pouring out its elo- 
quent appeal, when she found herself rudely grasped by the arm. 

** So, my wench, you seem religiously disposed," said Murdoch ; 
for it was he, who having heard the noise produced by the opening 
of the door, had ascended to learn the cause. “ I shall at least 
save you the pain of seeing a captive, the object of your devo- 
tions,’* and he stepped up to the door. 

The prisoner, roused by the harsh tones of his voice, had raised 
himself half upwards and was looking to see whence it proceeded. 
The terrified Elvira not knowing what the threat of the fiery 
Murdoch portended, threw herself before him. 

** Oh, spare !” she cried, as she knelt at his feet, ** the unoffend- 
ing youth ! — ^he is innocent of this ! — he knew not 1 was here — 
indeed he knew not t Impute not, to him, kind cousin, my silly 
curiosity as a crime !’* 

She was forcibly thrown back, and as Conrad sprung forward 
to render assistance, the massive door closed upon him, and the 
clang of the lock soon after announced that he was more secure 
than before. 

With a heavy heart Elvira returned culprit-Hke to her apart- 
ment, followed by the taunts of Murdoe^. She threw herself 
inconsoleable upon her bed. She felt that she had exposed 
to suspicion and to danger him whom she desired to comfort and 
B b 5 
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to save. The cup which she had prepared foi solsce and relief 
had turned to poison in her hands. IJer innocence and purity 
of intention were unable to shield her from self-reproach : they 
would have sufficed for man ; but with woman it is otherwise : 
with her^ sentiment possesses a strength which reason is seldom 
able to controul. 

The occurrence of that evening continued painfully to haunt 
them both : Conrad was fearful lest Elvira^s affection for him (for 
he could Attribute such imprudence to no other sentiment) should 
have exposed her to the resentment of her guardian and his unfeel- 
ing heir : she, witli perhaps still more cause, lest her rashness, or 
rather as she felt it, her crime, should hasten upon his head that 
blow which she doubted not hung over it. Weeks thus passed 
away ; the morning brought no cheerfulness nor the night repose. 
She, closely watched and fearful as she was, had no farther oppor- 
tunity of visiting his cell and obtaining that relief which even 
weeping before its impregnable doors would have afforded. Time 
thus passed with leaden heaviness ; while the care, anxiety and 
apprel^nsion which she laboured under were wearing her to the 
bone. With no kindred sympathy to relieve her spirit, which 
brooded incessantly over melancholy forebodings and painful 
reflections, she dragged on a life of exquisite misery ; the only in- 
terval to which was an occasional ray of hope that she might yet 
be able to save him should his life be threatened : but even that 
solace was of short duration and of occurrence. It was like 
the lightning^s flash in the thunder-srorm, whose light is bold and 
brilliant while it continues, yet draws closer the veil of darkness 
as it flies. 

One day towards the end of October, she was surprised by 
the entrance of Murdoch into her chamber ; she had not seen 
bith'iiince the night of her lover’s imprisonment, and he was the 
iMt person in the world she desired to see. 
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“Well, Elvira, niy father and 1 have determined to make 
you the most happy of women.” 

“ Is he then to be released 1” and the face of the lovely girl 
brightened up with that solemn depth of smile by which that joy 
which springs from highly excited sympathy is particularly 
characterized. “ Indeed 1 shall be happy and will ever bless thee 
for it.” 

“ Yes, no doubt ; but that is not precisely what T mean : it is 
something you could scarce expect, to be sure. But pleasure 
unexpected is sweetest. What think you of marriage, my girl V* 

“ Marriage 1” 

“ Ay, marriage ! you are to be married this day w'cek, and to 
me too. It’s all arranged between my father and me ; prepa- 
rations are making and the guests invited, so cheer up my girl.” 

“ O ! Murdoch, but that is rash ! — look at these bony arms ; 
these wasted cheeks ! Think, too, how poor is that man's gain 
who wins the hand while rejected by the heart ; do but delay a 
little ; perhaps 1 may learn to love thee. But what of poor 
Conrad, is he yet released ?” 

“ As for love, girl, that is a thing I never think of ; besides it is 
not necessary before marriage. Marry first and let love come 
afterwards, that’s my motto. Besides the family must be sup- 
ported. As regards that prisoner there, whom you seem so much 
concerned about — he who scorns thee, calls thee silly wanton, 
fit mate for stable-boys, as you express it, be released* 

That the language, the raillery attributed to Conrad was false 
and slanderous she sufficiently felt. The sentiment so well 
expressed by the poet was hers. 

** I aSk not, 1 oare not, if irnUt's in that heart, 

1 hut know that I love thee whatever thou art.” 

Her indignant spirit would have risen in vindication, but the 
announcement that he would be freed restrained it* She thought 
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phc could read irj her cousin's countenance that his words were 
sincere. She fell at his feet and embraced bis knees. 

** Do, Cear Murdoch, but fulfil thy promise and 1 will be any 
thing to thee — thy wife, thy servant, or thy slave." 

The first thou must be, the second thou mayest be, and the 
third depends upon thyself. As for his release, trouble not 
thyself. I'hou mayest remember, girl, the first of November 
is the anniversary of my birth, and 1 mean to usher it in by 
the performance of a deed worthy of the natal day of a Meinnes, 
Urged by her tender intercession, the beloved of Elvira is to 
be freed. Now, hark ye, girl ! when on that day the sun first 
peeps o'er the hill of llacmoir he is to be hurled from the 
battlements." 

Overpowered by the sudden revulsion of feeling Elvira fell sense- 
less on the floor. Murdoch lilting her up, tossed her upon the 
bed, and as he walked leisurely down the winding stair, he con- 
gratulated himself upon the noble and dignified manner in 
which he had comported himself towards the wayward and 
silly girl ; he sent up her old nurse to attend her, and thought no 
more of the matter. 

For a considerable time Elvira remained insensible, and when 
she was at length restored to consciousness, there remained an 
indecision, a feebleness of the mental faculties, an indis- 
tinctness of memory, which aflbrded her but a dreamy recol- 
lection of the scene that had past ; it appeared to her that she 
had dreamed some fearful dream : it was as a dream in its 
want of connection, but it had some points prominent and clear 
as reality. In this state she continued throughout the night. 
Morning came, the sun rose, the air was filled with music, 
the breeze loaded with perfume : reclining in bed, her cheek 
renting upon her hand, she gazed out upon l;he landscape but 
for hor it possessed no in^rest. Her mind was too busy to 
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attend to it. I'hc mountaiiis» rising peak above peak into the 
ruddy sky, and its baric richly covered ^vlth biown heath dis- 
solving in undulaling ridges into the plain, were before her, 
where the slicep had congregated for tiiu night, anil were 
now spreading out in search of their daily provender, — 
where also here and there clusters of fir-trees, sown by the 
hand of nature, studded the prospect with ctornal green, and 
the silvery waters of the rill leaped from rock to rock in 
sportive playfulness ; yet to her all was void of beauty : the 
agitation which tortured her bosom rendered her unfit for the 
perception of it. 

When she became fully sensible of what had passed, she 
experienced a relief, a tranquility of mind to which she had 
long been a stranger, and her spirits regaining their wonted 
buoyancy contributed materially to the removal of the remaining 
traces of the fever. To Murdoch the .change was highly flat- 
tering ; he could attribute it to nothing but to the pleasure 
inspired by the prospect of her approaching union with him, the 
more especially as she seemed pleased with his 80 ciety» and had 
learned to laugh at his rude jests. lie doubted not but she 
loved him. He never imagined the innocent, the single-minded 
Elvira could deceive, or that any word proceeding from her lips 
might not have its origin in the heart. He was deceived, 
however, and she was his driver. By no other means could 
she hope to lull the suspicions which she had roused, and which 
the tenderness she had evinced for her lover is the interview 
above mentioned, had served to revive and strengthen ; and now 
that she was resolved to liberate him, she perceived the expediency 
and virtue of deception and she felt convinced that Heaven 
would not blame her for it. 

In Tibby, her old nurse, she found an useful and apt auxiliary. 
None railed so loudly or abused so liberally, the young prisoner. 
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ail his race, and every thing that was his ; none seemed to t.ike 
greater uelight in the anticipation of the approaching union and 
its attendant feast j and none could jest with more indifference 
about the fate of Conrad than she. Her husband was confi- 
dential servant to Murdoch, — his fidelity had long been tried 
aTid was tlierefore firmly confided in. In his charge were placed 
tlie keys of the tower which Tibby could therefore possess her- 
self of when such should be necessary. Elvira, in the mean 
time, had not been idle, having obtained some rope of which she 
provided a ladder of sufficient length to reach the ground. The 
night had now arrived —the night on which Conrad must be saved 
or perish. The carousal in the castle was maintained till a more 
than usually late hour. The night was dark, but still scarce a 
breath stirred, and but now and then was to be seen a lonely star 
as it shone dimly through the lazy clouds. When silence at length 
obtained, Elvira ascended to the prison with a beating heart, yet 
courageous spirit ; she applied the key and slowly forced back 
the bolt, which it was not very easy to draw. She found herself 
however armed with more than usual strength. The outer door 
readily and silently yielded. She now made fast the one end 
of her ladder and threw the other over the castle wall, then 
essayed to open the iron door in which she also succeeded, though 
its hinges harshly sent forth a hollow moaii which made the 
walls aro'hnd to shake, and sounded as a note of death to her 
frighted ears. Conrad awoke at what he supposed to be the sum- 
mons to execution. 

** Conrad awake,*’ she whispered. 

** liveliest angel ! is it you V’ 

It is ; but pause not ; 'day is fast approaching ; perhaps the 
Cfiakihg ef the door may have alarmed thy enemies, and a 
moment^ May may cause the destruct^cn of us both. Seize this 
and ‘ descend, lletiriitg to my chamber 1 shall avoid 
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suspicion. Take this parting kiss ; reply not by words, but fly ! 
Farewell!” And she turned hastily away as she pronounced 
the last word and left him alone. 

'* Farewell !” he sighed, as he commenced his descent. “ May 
heaven permit that we soon meet again.” 

Elvira now returned, and as she leant over the castle and saw 
him indistinctly in the dimness of night, suspended in mid air, 
she felt the blood run cold to her heart ^ but when at length she 
perceived that he had reached the ground in safety, she raided 
her hands to heaven and thanked it for its aid. At this moment 
a rapid step approached her. It was her uncle. 

Who art thou V* exclaimed he in a tone of fury. “ Ha! is it 
thou ? Perfidious wretch ! thou hast dared to rescue from my 
vengeful grasp my mortal enemy, and thy life shall pay the forfeit. 
With that hei||trust her into the prison from which she had just 
rescued her lover, and the doors were shutwitli a force that made 
the whole castle shake. The alarm was sounded, but in vain. 
The young chief was beyond their reach. 

Eolh Mclnnes and his son were exasperated beyond measure 
at the treachery of Elvira, the latter more especially. Her be- 
haviour for the last few days had flattered bis vanity, and now 
that he found it had been artfully contrived to lull his suspicions, 
he was euraged to madness. She was sentenced to suffer in 
the same manner as hewou^l have done whom she had saved, and 
that day fortnight was fixed upon as the limit of her existence. 

The attendant who had charge of the keys immediately fled ; 
and well was it for him that he did so, else, without inquiry, as to 
his guilt or innocence, he would have expiated bis carelessness 
with his life.. Tibby became more clamorous than ever; she ana- 
thematized her husband and railed at her unhappy stars that had 
chained her to such a traitor. No one in the castle, besides 
Elviiu and her, doubted that he had been leagued with Conrad, 
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and bad a^snstod hw e<*rape j indeed, whenever any began to 
appear, Tiliby was foul of it, with her hints and in&iiiudtions 
which aie always powerful artillery m cases of doubt, libby’s 
love for the cltin and hatied for her treacherous husband were 
constant subjects of eulogy m the castle — of her sincerity no 
one entertained a moment’s suspicion. Her indignation at the 
** vile hussy," as she termed Klvira, whom she had heretofore 
loved as her own child, was expressed in no measured t6ims ; 
thus she proved herself fully qualified to continue as the 
attendant of the prisoner, the short remainder of whose life her 
persecutors hoped thus to embitter. 

J^lvira, patient in her lonely cell, viewed with indifference her 
approaching fate. Siie felt the stone couch upon which she 
rested, soft and comfortable; when she lemcmbered that he 
whom she loved had lain there, she would not NIhre exchanged 
It for the softest down. Her imagination served her with 
pleasing visions. She would converse with him for hours 
together ; the moon-beam that fell soft and silvery upon the 
wall, formed itself into his features and smiled upon her, while 
she smiled m return ; and while she imprinted a kiss on the cold 
stone it felt warm with life, and she thought it whispered to her 
** Bless thee, loveliest and then she would kiss it again, and 
sigh ** bless thee.'* With fond delight would she gaze upon 
her name which he had scratched on the wall and under it 
written his owrn. She read more in those two words than 
volumes contain, and felt more lively joy than volumes could 
have inspired. She added to the inscription ; — before his name 
she wrote “ dearest*' ; before her own *' poor Elvira she 
sighed ** poor Elvira," and she wept as she repeated it. 

fhaa she passed i he time which had been permitted to her exist- 
ence j the limit was now near at band, and she regretted it not as 
i llgarded heraolf- Indeed her life had been to her so weansome of 
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late that its continuance could not be enviable and its termination 
appeared to her more to be desired than feared. She could not 
lielp thinking, however, at times on the sorrow it might cause to 
Conrad, since he would, she was sure, regret his own liberty and 
life, purchased as they had been at the cost of hers. She was 
feaiful also lest, should lie hear of the fate that awaited her, he 
might be hunied into some act of rashness which might peril his 
safety, or lead him to destruction, while it could not avail her. 
She determined therefore not to acquaint him with it until it 
should be too late to entertain a hope for her rescue. Siie 
therefore deferred until the last day that, according to her senr 
tence, she was destined to live. She then despatched her faithful 
nurse to ai'quaint him with the doom tliat awaited her, and with 
instiurtions al<(o not to give such information till late at night, 
an injunction which, however, was scarce necessary, since the 
distance would occupy the day for the old woman. 

Conrarl had, since his escape, tried by various ways to obtain 
intelligence regarding his deliverer, but in vain. He had wan- 
dered alone in the valley, and reclined on the mountain’s brow 
for hours together in serious consultation with himself as to the 
means he should adopt, but all proved inefficient. He had in 
the darkness of night approached the castle of her uncle, but be 
could not even obtain a sight of the light which was wont to 
burn in her apartment. There was an apparent sadness about 
that dark window that haunted him» yet in what it consisted he 
could not define,— he felt it, and that was sufficient* He, on the 
occasions of such adventures, returned more sad than before, yet 
he could not refrain from their continuance* 

On a daijc and dismal night about the middle of November, 
Conrad was seated beside the biasing file in the ball of his 
castle. The winds raved through its loop-holes in concert with the 
rattling sleet that pattered on its windows; his mind was however 
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too busily occupied to heed the elemental war without. Until 
his escape from prison he had not even been aware that hLs father 
had fallen in the battle where he himself was taken. 1 his coupled 
with hiB anxiety for his deliverer made him contemplative and 
melancholy. Seated in his large oaken chair on the niglit m 
question, his head supported on his hands, and looking stediastly 
into the hre, engaged in deep thought, he was btanled fiom his 
reveiie by a noise m the court-yard. 

A considerable portion of the noise he could distinguibh to 
proceed from the angry clamour of a female ; nor did the 
voice appear to him strange, although he was unable to recog- 
nise it with that distinctness which is necessary to association. 
In a little while the door of the hall was thrown open and Donald, 
a strong and trusty clans-roan, entered, bearing in his 
arms a refractory burden of rather unusualiormation. It was 
Tibby, who had been found prowling about the castle and 
was subpected of being a spy She was struggling violently 
in his arms, and no sooner had he got fairly in and dropped her 
on the floor, than with the fangs of a harpy she grasped him by 
the proboscis, with which, unfortnuately for itself in the present 
instance, nature had but too Uberidly supplied him. 

Vott son of a hangman, I’ll learn you to treat a poor auM 
creature like me in this way ! I’ll punish your snout for ye, ram- 
scallion thhU-je are.” And she pulled and wrung at the poor 
fellow’s nose most unmercifully as she dragged him along 
towaids where Conrad was seated. 

Donald succeeded m resoutng the mutilated member from her 
grasp, and not demrtng to be caught a second time, without expla- 
nation letreated from the hall. 

Tibby exhausted with rage stood breathless in the middle of the 
ir. She was wrapped up from end to end with plaids and blan- 
a few pairs of stockings were drawn on above her shoes and 
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tied at distances with straw garters, while another stocking fastened 
round her neck, kept the double folds of a blanket so close about 
her face as barely to leave a sufficient opening for herself to see 
out of, and scarcely sufficient for others to see in — for this, how- 
ever, she cared but little. Tibby bad arrived at years of humility ; 
and even if she had been vain, as like others she had been in her 
day, now, poor body, the storm would h^ve gone fv to cure her at 
least for the time. The fraction of her face visible was her 
nose and a small portion of either cheek in its vicinity : the 
latter were pale as the snow which clung in abundance to 
the folds of her plaids : the former, was red,-— not from any 
fire at present burning there, for that had been long extinct, 
but from the heat that it had formerly acquired* When she 
had a little recovered herself and her tongue felt itself released, 
she broke out. 

Here is pretty treatment for a puir auld body like me! who 
hae wandered tlirough the drift for many a weary mile an a’ for 
your sake, Mister Camming. £b ! the son o* a hangman ! gin I 
had him at Cluny I’d get a hempen gravat for him. or see him 
sent a 6eeing as ye should hae dane. Mister Camming— £h!” 
This, which was Tibby’s favourite ejaculation, was pronounced 
in a tone similar to that with which the donkey usnaUy con- 
cludes his soliloquy* 

But Donald did not know you, Tibby ; be feared lest you 
were some person in disguise come with no good intention,” 

** M ae guid intention, £h ! as gin I had the look o’ a thief or 
a witch — Eh I But 1 % be upsidef wi ye baith for this.” 

“ Do, good Tibby, pta^, be pacified, and tell me how is dear 
Elvira 1 I mil see you righted depend upon iL*’ 

** Ye’ll see me righted,— ye make fun oHi ye ii|o 1 An gin ye 
want news ye maun jist gang angejt the^v Yoe mendinna 
care a strae for what we poor women snfiSir see laag’h ye can, 
c c 3 
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hae yer am cn*s saird, so gia we wint to ken about her ye can 
gang htrself, ye’b get nat,thing out me, O ' I can ttll yt — ii ' ' 
iibhy now felt the power she hid of withholding thit, 
which he desired to obtain, and thus tended much to dimmish her 
wrath. She raised herself upwards in conscioub superiority and, 
e^er she had made half a dozen dignified steps along the Hour, 
her inchgnation had considerably subsided Women contend 
only for victory, and their hostility terminates with their triumph. 
Conrad perceived that the storm was nearly over, and he availed 
himself of the opportunity, lie drew a chair tuwaidb the hrt 
where the crackling wood was blazing. 

** Do sit down, Tibby, and warm yourself. 1*11 take care 
to have Donald punished. \ on are a good soul, fibhy and 
always were. Do you remember when you used to fondle me 
in your arms, kiss mo and call me your bonny laddy ^ and how 
you would smile at the innocent diversions and fondness of me 
and Elvira, and say how you would like to be youug again ^ * 
1 he affectionate old creatuie threw herself into the chair, 
bunc d her face in her hands and sobbed audibly. 

** Poor ckMdasfie ’’’ she said, ** she's to die the morn at 
day hght, forV|p|tt* you j^ang. She bids me tell you nare to 
sorrow fbr her , but to hae patience an to think o’ yc’r meetiii’ 
again m the neist warl an sens ye her deun blessin.’* 

Iho concluding sentence Cound waited not to heir He 
ordered Worses to be instantly prepaied, and in the space of a few 
minutes he was, with six mounted fhllowersi on his way to the 
casUc Cluny, hurrying along through the daiknessand stunn, 
legardlesbof either^ 

** 1 will rescue her,*' be said to himself» " or pensh in the 
attempt.’' 

strongly does the consmonsness that we are bent 
^on good deeds arm us ' Though the night was dark, tempebtuous 
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and dreadful, — such as would have appalled the self-accused 
and made him shrink within himself in horror, — ^yet it had no 
terrors for him ; he g^tHoped fearlessly along the slippery and 
doubtful path, nor arrived at the castle of Cluny till within an 
hour of day-break. Leaving his followers at a short distance 
from the outer walls, with instructions that they should, in 
case of alarm, hasten to liis aid, ha approached the outer 
walls alone. In the castle the night had been spent in revel 
and debauchery, and those who had been able to resist the 
potency of the liquor were sdll seated around the table, 
indulging in coarse converse and boisterous mirth, while 
others were strewed around it in inglorious defeat. The lights 
were dimly burning, and the half intoxicated attendants wore 
dosing in the passages. Ariived at the outer gate, he roused 
the sleeping porter and demanded admittance. 

** A plague upon ye,” yawned the man, as he sluggishly ap- 
proached tlie gate, ** comin* at sic an hour, fan a* honest bodies 
should be i’ their beds ; now what may ye want ?** 

** 1 am come to see the execution, — the time is near at hand, — 
the storm alone conceals the rising day ! Keep me longer here 
and your master shall be acquainted with your insolence.” 

“ Aweel, 1 suppose ye mun hae yeraiQ way.” 

The gate was thrown open and Conrad sprung in. The light 
streaming from one of the windows fell full on his face; which was 
well known to the porter, who, with open mouth aud outspread 
hands, stared at him with astonishment t after a pause, some twitch* 
mgs of the mouth and a quick respiration evinced that he was on 
the point of giving the alarm. The claymore of Conrad antici- 
pated him and crashing through his brains cleft him to the chin. 

The young chief now stole into the castle, and striding cauti- 
ously over the sleeping domestics he reached the stair and ascend- 
ed. As no effort of his could gain admittance into the prison,* 
c c 5 
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his only hope was, when the time appointed for her death 
should irrivc, to bnatcii her fiom the cyiasp of the executioners 
He lIiLrtiore sealed himstlf behind the tower to await then 
airivU, and toitune favouied him moicthan he had anticipated. 
Murdoch, flubhed with wine, had felt a desire to see Llviia, 
doubtless to gam a confession from hei befoic bho died, that 
blip would have done well to have iol lowed his advice He 
staggered up to the piison, succeeded in opening the doors, and 
enteied Conrad followed clo*»e at hib heels. “Well — u^h — 
Cousin,” he biccuped out, — “ don't you — ugli— confess j ou were 
vciy foolish to get in lovo— ugh— with that sas^ienach joung 
Cumming ’ 1 told” — he said no more,— tht broadsword of 
Conrad terminated his speet h. 

“ One instant snatched his Iremblinp soul to hell, 

Thabead jrai Sficakiag muttered os it ft II 

The suddenness of the scene and the bloody head of Muidoch 
rolling at her feet, struck with overpowering honor the lair pii- 
sonerj she uttered a loud shnek, whicli made the vciy rastle 
tremble, and sunk m U swoon on the bloody trunk of hci cousin. 

Ihere was now no time to be lost, scinng Llviia, pale in 
tempoiary death, lU his aims, Conrad hastened down the 
winding stair. Her shnbk had alarmed both those in thf hall 
Und the followers o* the Cumming, who instantly rushed in 
Rouse4|||^BO suddenly from sleep or enfeebled by intoxication, 
Mclnnes and his followers o0ered but a weak resistance. !• Ivira’s 
uncle, whom Conrad met on his way^ Isll the power of his arm 
with only lus right disengaged and supportingthe still unconsc lous 
Elvira With the left# he laid the lechng bacchanal prostrate at 
his feet, Uis retreat was now easily efiecied, and he and his fol- 
lowers bore off to safety and to happiuass the lovely KIviia , 
,nor did claUMi feud ever after disturb that picturosqUe and 
BOW ferule part of the country. 
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A bnllad dedicated to the Junior Members of the B. C. S. and intended 
to have been sun? at the Albion Tavern on the occasion of a recent 
Vice-reffal luausuration Dinner, to the tune of* Run, neigMnmn, run.» 

Bv H. Tourens, Esq. 

I 

No, neither sinecure, nor mastership in chancery, 

^l or post, nor place, nor pension for a younger son ! 

H unic,G rote, and vile Lord John have dished our only chance or I 
Might help you, but our halcyon days are almost gone ; 

A failing bar, a falling bench, and, what musll^ost disgust us, is 
No hope for briefless barristers, no hole for Lord Augustuses : 
The factis, dear Sir Robert,(to conceal it were hypocrisy) [tocracy ; 
Lord Brougham and Vaux,the man thattalli8»haa swamped the aris- 
Thus you may see neither sinecute nor chAncOry, 

Nor post, nor place, avail ils now for younger sons. 



But (as the boys must eat) let’s see what’s on the tapis now, — 
With army full, and navy dull, what can be said ? 

Join the Canadian O’Connell, Monsieur Flapineau, 

Or Cavahero Evans’s tele of X>ogs. tlfigade 1 ' 

Command King ptho’s grenadiers (supposing that he^egot any,) , 
Or live on hope* and kangaroo near mu'ch belaud^ botany : 

Try Sidney , Perth, VaB0ieman,or(IM have you kei^nn all an eye) 
My cousid Colonel Torrens’s new pound'Au^a^A colony 1 
Hera^then’s some hope without sinecure or ^ancery, 

To pick up something decent for a youag^ son. 
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III. 

Yet ’ti8 nld comfort, for the price-makes-value piinciple, 

May suit welUdinnered theorists, but won’t suit you ; 
lie who eats may argue, but say how is he convincible, 

Who has to prove in person if the fact be true 1 [that I call. 
You’ll send Bill there 1 — he must go somewhere — ^yet. Sir Robert 
Merely making him a victim to economists dogmatical : 

[wheedles ) treat 

>Jo, with your backstairs interest (than which nothing better 

[street. 

The potentates by patent at the large house near Thread-needle- 
They (worthy gentlemen) urns sinecure or chancery, 

Will give you quid pro quo, and aid a younger son. 


► IV. 

Yes, Bill must go, for see how great our population is 
With anti-nuptial Malthusites in dire dismay ! 

Miss Martineau’s preventive check. Sir, now our sole salvation is. 
Yet flesh and blood is flesh and blood say what you may : 

Bill’s a clever chap too, and can turn his hand to any thing, come 
Don’t forget you cah’t afford to furnish him a yearly income , 

As Bob» your eldest boro, alas ! his cash at Ilouge et noir gages. 
Let Billy broil in Bundelcund to balance Bobby’s mortgages. 
Thus, think no more, my friend, of sinecure or Chancery, 
We’ll humanise the HhdoCs with our younger sons. 


V. 

Quick, though, be quicki all the youngster’s doubts anticipate, 
Heat, tigen, liver, cholera, in that far land ; 

Words# a few worjAi somewhat plausible, will dissipate 
Such trifling fears which never in his way should stand : 
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If you find your rhetoric unequal to effect or do it 
Hold your tongue, and let your friend the I — If— D-r-ct-rdo it : 
Hu with glance paternal, which unused to gibe or scoff is. Sir, 
Will humbug as sublimely as a trained recruiting officer. 

Trust, trust to him (hang your sinecure or chancery,) 

He’ll dispose to best advantage of a younger son. 

VI. 

Hark < only hark! with what bland and cool complacency 
He numbers o’er the blessings of the great C. S.— 

Tells what they were^ just perhaps by way of decency 
Allowing now they may, indeed, be somewhat less ; 

** Still though credit, fame, rupees, and such like things in millions 
Wait for ever on the E — 1 1 — n C— y’s civilians ; [stone 

If, dear Dill, you keep from debt, you soon may see yourself in 
ImmoitalisedbyChantrey like our greatMountstuartElphlnstoue/' 
Sure, this is better, Sir, than sinecure or chancery, 

Thus to Qudgeonize at second-hand a younger son ! 

VXI. 

** Th^'n as to fortune why, convinced of this, dear Bill, 1 am, 
About twelve years will see you home, quite at your ease : 

Since, loo, we ’ve done away the College of Fort William, 

Doth marriages and debt are much on the decrease ; 

Also we’ve adopted (lest you should not prove obedient 
When ordered from Calcutta) this most excellent expedient^ 
WritciB very oft are packed in palanquins (like Cfiges) straight 
AudthusseotofftolearnOerdoe wHh some up-country iqsagistrate.** 
Sure this is better, Sir, than sinecure or chancery, 

Such care (’tis quite parental) of our younger sons ! 

vm. 

** All you’ve to learn are souU few dialects^ (yl^ll do it ; if 
You don’t, why yon*re deported) in about a year : 
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That's for you wnters, but such knowledge is intuitive 
In soldie s, old or youngs— at least that’s what we hear : [away 
Ensigns, day by day, poor boys, dragged roaiing from their mess 
Forced to rule whole districts, hit or mi 5 s,surmise and guess away . 
JMeanwhile you, lucky dog, in happy ease your bile expectorate 
As seventh sub-assistant in some excellent collectorate 

Who would wish for sinecure or mastership m chancery. 
With such immense advantages for younger sons 1 

IX. [upon it 
] lere he stops : 'twere time he should, for Billy might look cross 
Had he heard his Mentor by mistake rehearse 

The orthodox Bentinckian creed with Mr. Ross’s gloss upon it — 
Here it is for you, though. Sir, in doggerel verse. 

** All but B. C. S. collectors for their offices sufficient arc ! 

All moCnsiffs are immaculate, all judges inefficient aie ! ! 

Ko military favourite (whatever his condition) errs ! ' ! 

And colonels of artillery are heave&>born commissioners ' ! ! !” 
Mttm though, compared with joys of ainecure or chancery. 
This might turn out discouraging to youngei sons. 

X. 

No, let him have just enough of these and other things 
To lUjllitify, not satisfy, his anxious mind ; 

You’ll see ’tis best in uncertainty to smother things, 

As soon as ^’s in Hiodostan the truth he’ll find. 

If after oil an Indian life Bdl be not quite decided for. 

Never mind, at any rate a younger son’s provided for ; 

If averse he feel, when firat by heat oppreased or thinned, to it, 

[skinned, to it. 

Hell, (take my word») get used ere long w eels do when they’re 
Thus without sinecure or maatersbip in chancery, 

* liere’a efCdlant previaion for our younger sons ! 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER. 
• By W. F. Thompson, Esq. 


Come, voice of darkness, melancholy sighing. 

Be thou a whisper in my dreaming ears, 

And every airy accent o*er me flying 
Call up its sorroiD from the waste of years ! 

And ye, bright watchers o*er creation sleeping! 

Eyes of eternity that never dim ! 

Pierce the dread gulph where fancy hovers weeping, 
And light my slumbers with the thoughts of him ! 

Oh ! brother, brother! busy days glide o'er me, 

Like a smooth torrent by no barrier crost, 

But night by night thou risest up before me 
The proud, pure being that I loved aad lost ! 

Oh ! brother, brother I grove and mead and river, 
That saw thee go in early youth's delight, 

Still wave they, flow they, beautiful as ever 

But vainly look for him that made them bright ! 

Affliction at our parents’ hearth is weopiipg, ^ 
Oblivion watches'by our parents* tonfb ! 

Who now shall call them from their lowly sleeping 
Or light again the ruined walls of hoi^ 1 

Cl)illed by the cheerless aspect of the stranger. 

Tost in the fbimless void of earthly 

1 thought that side by side we’d breast %e danger 
Strong in the love that made ns what we were ! 
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Oh ' brother, l^rother ' how thy acrents faltered 
When laH 1 vanished from thy glistening eye ' 

I could not deem* howe’er I saw thee altered, 

My pndc, my joy* my blessing thou could’st die ' 

EriTAPB* 

Sleep, mighty heart ' tho’ all unknown 
Thy talents lived, thy powers declined. 

They could not rob thee of thine own — 

1 he lofty thought, and feeling mind. 

Chained slave-hke to the burning soil 
When all the love of life was spent. 

Sleep, mighty heart ' thou could’st not toil 
In this low world and be content. 

Thou scorned’st to catch the petty ways 
Of those who think it bliss to live. 

Or pander for the paltry praise 
That lesser than thyself must give. 

Sleep, mighty heart ! tis well for thee 
To die as none before has died, 

Majestic m obscunty 
Qeyood the pomp of living pnde f 
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A JIIYNUGGAR TRADITION* 

By H. Hastinob, £bq. 

Oo the banks of one of those mountain streams that take 
their rise among the Curruckpore hills, separate and at a 
distance from the chain known by that name, stand two rocky 
mountains, frowning on each other as it were with a sort of rival 
majesty. The one goes by the name of Jhymiggar ; the other 
I believe has no particular designation, but is well known from 
Its vicinity to the one already namod, and with which tradition 
has connected many a wild and romantic tale. Jhynuggar 
Itself 18 a rocky hill, rising almost abruptly till it forms itself 
into a sharp craggy apex ^ the declivity is rapid and almost im- 
passable, overgrown with bushes, weeds and wild flowers, which 
spreading luxuriantly up to its brow appear to revel in a con- 
genial element ; at intervals these are but thmly soattered, and 
huge masses of solid stone can be seen huddled irregularly 
together one over another. The other hill being less rocky is 
completely covered with thickets and a variety of small jaug/s; 
the acclivity is more gradual, and its aspect leas wild and 
romantic. The valley between is rugged and Uneven, fea- 
thered here and there by tall thorny bushes and covered where- 
ever it is visible with huge fragments of stone, intermixed with 
brick and mortar; which, according to traditiun,^iimst have 
formed, some hundred yeUrs ago* n moeilde or lower hei^kMhg on 
the summit of Jhynnggar, the remains of wbieh nro yet paitly 
visible, barely suflioiag lo testify that there the hand of in*n 
hath been.’* • 

It wasabeautiful andcleu td^rnooft wheul eeoenddf ihe hill 
of Jhynuggar, and beheld one of the meet delighUll pnwpeote 
imagmable. Thesunshimecheerihlly kadhuthedtheUfdei^^ 
P d 
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in a ncli and clear light, rousing and animating the soul and 
awakeniDj,' a tram of pleasant thoughts. To a great dis- 
tance the Keel could be seen meandering along, sometimes 
lost m the rich foliage of topes and trees that* stood 
on its banks, atotliers emerging again with majestic grandeur 
and boldly sweeping to tho north, where it lost itseli in 
wood and shiubberry. J ust on the opposite bank, a little way 
inland* stands a little round liill, covered with foliage > immediately 
beneath it is the beautiful bttle village of llusunpore, with its 
tiled habitations and groves of biight-green bamboo, washed by 
the Keel and delightfully relieved by the little bill at its bai k. 
Further oft in the same diicction, are scattered about other 
little lulls, also blooming with verdure. The intermediate country 
was covered with a vaiicty of crops, among which the white- 
colored poppy was conspicuous and visible at a great di&taiicc. 
The great chain of Curruckpore hills formed a grand back- 
ground to the whole scqUCi and gave ij; an air of majestic wild- 
new. The most distant points of view could scarcely be less 
thandf^ orsinty niiles, and as the eye ranges over such an 
extended landscape, softened by distance, a peculiar fettling of 
pleasure arises in being thus able* widi one glance, to run over 
such a vast space and bring the objects as ii weie close to you. 
Tberi is something truly delightful in standing on an eminence 
and looking down on a wide country, diversified by nature 
and adorned and vatiegated by the hand of man with villages 
aoid habitations* crops, topes* and trees. You feel as if you have 
left the seen* below, the busy toiling crowd* and ascended 
into a higher and happier sphere; you feel a momentary plea- 
sure in this ideal separation from the world* which however 
tietiHbAllly it lies mapped out before you, is, nevertheless. 

in the mind ndth hardships misery and labor. At 
ledst tlisnn wwe the feelings that I myssif experienced. 
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To the west an open country stretchud away, studded at long 
intervals with mangoe-groves : the country was low and marshy 
and subdivided into pacldy-liclds by small ridges of earth, which 
to a bird’s-eyc view, looked like the beds of an extensive garden. 
Innumerable little tanks and puddles of water were scattered 
about the plain, bordered with bushes and jungles, the surfhoe of 
some covered with wild water-weeds and others presenting a 
clear and silvery sheet to the sun. At the foot of the hill a 
few miserable huts stood clustering together, tenanted by the 
M oosur tribe, who derive their sole subsistence foom cultivating 
small patches of land round their habitations. In the diitaaoe, 
as if emerging from the sea, the fonciful fonn of the Shtkopoorer 
hill was visible; its summit tipped with a Uttle white pagoda, 
which gleamed in the setting sun* 

A deep stillness pervaded the glen beneath ; not a sound 
could be heard save the chirping of little birds as they hopped 
about the branches of some thorny bnsh ; or the lowing of a few 
cattle that pastured below. Not a breath of air fonned the 
leaves, and as the sun sunk towards the hotisea, the valley 
became gradually darkened 

** And not saettiss beam conid glow 
Withtn the dnfc lavlaea 

To the north the country was remarkably woody i many a 
large majestic tree stood waving its heavy boughs to the evening 
breeze, variously tinted and wildly bleeded with the rich foliage 
of a variety oi smaller ones, which a ttd;u- 

riant richness to the aoen^, Through tlds cluster of boughs and 
leaves a most delightful little bungalow WIM seen tupeep, situ- 
ated on thelianks of Keel, and, as it were, iindhr the Imme- 
diate shelter of a majeedc oldptpiannd tree 

The prondiMthiesst Its wish mieift lioaiid, 

TbnmgU lifoto Ihn ddlglttedlM^** 

n d 3 
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It was indeed a delig^htful place the quiet and sequestered 
lovelines of the scene gave it an air of innocence and happiness 
nevei met witii in the noisy boenes of the busy world 
In this neighbourhood the name of Jnderdown is particu 
laily famous he jA said to have been a great liA)a, posses'»cd of 
incalculable iiches, who resided for a considerable time on the 
bummit of Jhynuggar At an early age, it is said, he bucceedid 
to the tlirone of his father and became possessed of in extensive 
trac t of country m the valliea of Cashmere During his mmoiity 

the viziers and noblemen of his fathers court continued to 
govern hib dominions with moderation and wi^iclom, and the 
extensive revenues of his temtoiies sufficed to 8upf>ort his re^al 
dignity lu all the pomp of KaMem grandeur On arriving at 
the } ears of maiurity, he took the reins of government entirely 
into his own hands* and banished from his counsels most of the 
vtriers who with fidelity and wisdom had served his ancestors 
with the best years of their lives. Being of a licentious and 
profligate disposition* he gave way to all his appetites each 
night the dancing^girls were brought before him and with 
dancing and revelry each night waned away. Morning found 
him, Uho the sluggard, turning and yawning m his bed In 
mdoletiee and riotous living the government of bis dommions 
wfis neglected , and the neighbbdnng pnnccs made war on his 
temtones and threateodd to andlRilate lus possessions 
Just about this ^e, It w said, that the Kaja in vexation of 
sptnt, and in a fit of jdhWngy and rage, strangled with his own 
bands ona of b>9 faverinW wives, a lovely young female of a 
fWfet and afiactubate disppntion. The doed had scarcely been 
thelifelesi fiirm of his victim lay yet in his 
when the most undoubted jiroofiMher innocence were 
bhd He was stung with the |>angs of the bitterest 

>|ta|gnioiee^ ravad and tetehM bass and made bw palace reecho 
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with his cries. For some time he abstaihed from all food, and none 
of hU menials dared appioach hiih — reason itself secmt^d to totter 
on Its throne. W hen the first paroxysms of grief and remorse were 
abated, he became comparatively mild ; his fdithfhl philosopher 
the Uukeem, now approached him and with discourses of know, 
ledge and virtue sootiicd liis agitated soul* The Kaja, from 
that penod was scarcidy lieard to speak a word ; he became sad 
ami SOI rowful: the vision of hU murdcied wife fiet^ted con- 
stantly befoie his eyes, and sleeping or awaking he was haunted 
with troubled tlumuhts and dreams of blood and horror. 

lie at length formed the resolution of quitting his dominions, 
and of expiating in exile and solitude, the enormity of his 
crime. His only daughter, the child and image of his mur- 
dered consort, was to be a sharer m his exile and solitude. 

CollectiQg together his few remaining jewels and accom- 
panied by the TIuheem, and one or two of domestics, 
who were attracted rather by the hope of plunder than from 
atachment to his person, the unhappy llajah left his native country 
for a wild and solitary rock in a fur-distaot land. U'he Prophet 
was hl^ guide. After a long and hazardous voyage they reached 
the hill of Jhynuggar, the Ibophet pointed to its summit and 
vanished in smoko. The sun had alieady reached the western 
horizon, tinging with a rich crimson the summit of the distant 
Curruckpoie mountains, wheptlhe Xtaja, faint ami weary, leached 
the summit of Jhynuggar, with hie infant daughter in his arms. 
He turned to look for his attendante, they had vanished and 
were no where to bo found } desolate and alone the llaja ant 
himself down on the highest pinnacle of the moutHtaia, like ilagar 
watching the waning life uf her infant in the dry wilderness. 
Having paid his devotions and prostrated himself hjcfore the 
setting sun, and called ‘down blessings upon himself and hie 
infant, he composed himseK to rest among tile luxuriant thickets 
d 5 
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th&l bloomed on the brow* of the hill, watered by the dews of 
heaven* W dd and indistmct dreams flitted through the Raja’s 
mind ; he saw Paradise in the distance the heavenly choir 
of penes, angels and happy spirits floatmg about m resplen- 
dent light amidst odours and perfumes, chauAting hymns and 
praises and revelUng in celestial beatitude. 

The following momiag the Rajah awoke and fonnd bunstlf 
m a sumptuous palace ou the brow of the hill. The walls were 
of the smoothest marble, decorated with gold and ivory and gUt- 
tenng iu the beams of the rising day. The lovely young Fnn- 
cess was his sole compamou m this scene of splendid solitude. 
Theeagbae and the birds of Paradise led them with their bills 
and the limpid fountain flimtshed them wHb drink. * 

In thisdalighUy solitude, under the fostering care of invisi- 
ble epiritsi the young Princess grew up as delicate and lovely 
as the wild flowais that bloomed Sfonud her, unadmirod by 
the eyes of man, unpoiluted by his gaie. Happy and alone 
she wandeiediibout the hanks of the lakes, euUmg the sweet and 
delicate flowers that blossomed in the wilderness . sometimps 
she sat at the brink of the water and gased at her own lovely 
flinn in the liquid mirror ; at others she laved Her delicate little 
Umhs in the crystal element. She wandered about through the 
ptwfile lightof declining day aloi% iU lonely recesses of the moun- 
tains; she denied and sfiorted to tbOiang of the nightingale ; the 
wild bird as it saw her its throat and whistled its sweetest- 

lay t at night she letniWi# to her dwelling on the hUl and m 
ffikeel aad iiiiidiilurbed bemt passed away. Thus happy 

IS innocence andcputentiiinont twelve ynais had already gone over 
dhn knely young Sfkdne« when she first Idt a void a|id emptiness 
ef thn Mit arise out of thOisUtude of hireitiiation She con- 
ririaM^toilIrtnimrlkvoi^ was no longer 

at thn bntl|#ii m bar tears with its 
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waters. She responded to the soft playing of the zephyrs, with the 
sigh^ of her own bosom. Discontent took possession of her heart. 
She envied the little birds as they hopped about on the branches 
of the trees or song in little groups together. She saw the water- 
birds as they skimmed about in pairs over the surfhce of the 
lakes and pillowed their breasts on its rippling waves. She 
sighed as sho heard the nightingale sing to its mate. ** 1 only 
am alone,” said the unfortunate young Zadee, in the deso- 
lation of her feelings ; 1 only am alone. Sweet, sweet bird,” 

she said to the nightingale, ** come and sing to me.” The night- 
ingale warbled it4 softest lay and the linnet poured its sweetest 
melody. She felt her bosom troubled ; she knew not what sho 
wanted;* yet poor Zadee sighed. 

She looked to the owl as it sat nodding in a nook of the rock. 
Thou art like me alone ; teach me, wise bird, to be happy 
in solitude/* The owl rustled its plumes, deigned no reply, and 
darted out into the twilight. She next addmesed the eagle as 
it descended at noon from its home in tbh skies tO ei^oy the cool 
of the valHes. ** Proud bird of the moairtain,” sbe said to the 
eagle, tell mo, what lies beyond those hills^ls hafipiness 
there r 

** Fair form,** said the eagle, ** litppiiieM is not these : far 
in the windings of those yfdUes a shephoid'i cottage etands ; 
a youth of form and foatnre foir as thine owa,ieadi his flocks 
and in solitude and loneliness h$s days 40 $ passing away*" 

" Companion of the godsi good, aohlo bird, tellihoeheidierd 
youth a tender flower gmow here on'^ tesamibnHif^teU hw 
good bird, to come.*’ ^ 

The proiidbiidroseon its wide wiii|a, iA|e ^ skki, and 
darted odP for to the TlmloYsdyyoiffig 

witli her eyes, till thsy' gmiig dim with tei«t j siw tben teaeaded 
the mountain aisdloeked toiwaidi4h^ ^Onhanystday 
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(lid thi, unfoitunitc }uuu0 Princefii4 bendhpi gaze to the valley 
inthewebi Mie siw the eagles as they soiitd ovir lU skits, 
sh( fiightd to Ibo zephyrs that blew over the mouiitams Htr 
dowers were neglected , the sweet melody of the riightiUj, ile was 
unheeded, and h< r 03 es grew; dim with secret weeping. 

1 he lordly eagle bore hqi mesbage through the bkitb , he 
alighted in the vallies of ^001 ooj Kumauii. Ihoit Inedm 
those \ allies a comely youth, descended fiom a long line 
of kings It liad been predicted b} the sages at his birth, tint 
Ins happiness dtaendtd on Ins «>0'*lii^ion fiom the world and 
ignoiniio^ tnankmd uiitd he should ainvc at Ins twentieth 
year, liflceti >eirs had alitady passed over him m this lonely 
vale , the wild ro«6s ind IUIuh were his sole companions. 

Ihc eagle discended and alighted on a crag. ** ‘koung 
man,” said he to the Prince, ” far to the Last a tender 
flower glows on a loii Iv mountain, Bweeter and more lovely 
than the wild roses and lihes thtt blossom m your val> 
lies , rise with me towards my dwelling in the bright abodes 
and view the lovely «pot.” ihc eagle snatched him in his 
talons and asc ended to his native skies* The Prmee looked and 
behold the mountain bbuiing afar oflT. 

Borne along on the wings of the monarch of the skies, the 
Prince found himself lapidl) wafted through the air , his eyes 
grew dim ind lus senses iorsook him. When he became con- 
scious of taibtcnce^ he found hnnself retiming on the verdant 
bank^of a delightfuUake atthe foot of the golden mountain. 
It was Jhy nuggar* The pale moon waHi gleaming over the lonely 
landscape and the softest porfumeg filled the an. 

The Ptmee enjojed notlong th^s delicious repoi^. The Hajali 
descended ftom the bill and approached him* ** Kash being,” he 
sa&d)» ^'d&tcetthou sully hnth the feelStope of humanity a bml 
dedicated tn hmoceooe and repentance'' Hhnce, rude youth ” 
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He waved his arm and the Pnnce prepared to depart. The 
sky became suddenly darkened, and a stunning dizziness seized 
liis brjEun ; when he awoke he was sitting in bis silent valley of 
Soorooj Kumaun, his sheep browsing around him. 

The Rajah retraced his steps to the summit of the hill and 
passed the hours of night in meditation and prayer. The follow* 
ing morning he sought the Princess’s apartment. 'I'he lovely 
young Zadee sat at the window gazing in silence at the distant 
valley in the west ; her lap was filled with tho sweet-smelling 
jessamine, and she strung the fiowers in a lock of her own dark 
hair. The fresh elasticity of form was forsaking her ; the roses on 
her cheeks were fast fading away. Tho Raja looked at her 
and then in silence he closed the door *, from that hour the 
unfortunate Princess was never permitted to leave her apart- 
ment. Through many a day and through many a year the 
solitary Zadee sat at the casement viewing the distant lulls and 
pouring her spiiit forth in songs and sighs* 

The Prince in the meantime, guided by the faithful eagtSi the 
companion of the gods, sought the retrealtittf a celebrated phy- 
sician. In a distant land over wide spreading isast far from 
the haunts of man, in a solitary cave of a craggy rock, the 
celebrated Hamliok passed hill days in the study of knowledge 
and wisdom ; in converse with ^ stars and In intercourse with 
the invisible world. 

Prince,” said the Sage, as the eagle alighted with his burden, 
** rush not on thy Ikte ; the lovely dowgf that tWu seekeSt, in this 
world can never be thine. Forbear^ ynuagman, and , think not of 
the daughter of spirits t her fhteii in han^ of asigehi and of 
penes ; her tdoom to be enrolled syeilesi 4!H« vkgiai of 
Paradise. And thou* proud Mrd/' he eWd depart 

and venture not agaih te ih^de op the of the fovordd ^ 
heaven.” 
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Ihc eagles e^es brightened * Haughty fool/' sail he to 
the Sage thou shatt rue thy pride. 1 limke!»t thou of me, mt tlic 
child and companion oi gods, as thou dost of thy own foul com 
panions, the owl and the raven Remember, vain moitil, 1 
boai where the hurnrane is loudest m tht regions ot stoims and 
ol tempisU , I wau h over the thunderbolts ot heaven ' 

The eagle rot»e on its wide pinions with the Print o and boie 
him bWiftly along over distant seas and mountains as they 
reached the third heavehs a raven flew by them Torcrunner 
of iate," said the t^agUi hie thee to the dwelhng in the cave, 
flap thy gloomy wings and cioak thy fatal death-note " i he 
raven made no reply but continued its course, urging its way 
towards the ocean 

As the shades of evening began to gather, the eagle reached i 
solitary hut situated on a bleak and barren mountain, where the 
i lifl* beetle*! over the cataracts of the Keel No flower blossomed 
on that mountain, and the wildest weed withered under the 
baneful influence of its atmosphere. A haggard old woman sat 
clothed 10 sable vestments, teedmg the young raveo^ias they hop- 
ped about her tvith human flesh, torn from a lifeless form that 
lay extended beside her It was the body of the sage Hamuck. 

Mother/' said tlie eagle, as he deposited the Pnuce on the 
lOcWtain, ** a mortal seeks thy ceuttsels ^ 

The old woman raised her yallew eyes and looked up 
** True/’ said shOi t pr^do over the destinies of mankind 
1 am the harbmier of fall ^ IfPt counsels have 1 none. 1 hose 
who <ieek mOf mA nheit 0i4 (hie j let them learn from the lips 
of vnsdeUEi te aVeU it/* Audlshe pointed with her long skinny 
to Ob eoilrMi 4*g«« 

^ *• D«» ydai ftfKtt"' OwowiXWKid. “and Itt me 
to* ivjwterieto Unm ef Ato M open palm." Ihe 
1*I|PC4 •xtMdad tafpaltotlwtowfvoMMdtnmbiiiignith hotror 
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and afTiight. The old woman with a bone in her hand traced 
ihe lines, she thneo waved the bone over the Tnnce and 
xniitteicd a strange foim of words. Ihe lavens croaked a 
melancholy choiiis. 

“ SccLebt thou happiness blie again continued ; " happiness 
thou shalt have,— but at the gates of death.” 

She opened a black book, that lay in the comer surrounded by 
toads, and guarded by the prmce of vultures with her long 
nailed hugers she traced lines on the earth and closed the book 
of fate. 1 he vulture shrieked a shrill boding cry as it hoppid 
upon the book, the ravens flapped their evil wings, and the toads 
croaked from the corners. 'J he old womsin joined witli hei 
slinll sepulchral voice. 

Suddenly the noise ceas^ , a raven 6ew up and perched him- 
self on the shoulder of the Piince. I he scene was immedi- 
ately changoil; the hut, the old woman and the ravens had all 
vanished. The Pnnee found himself moving rapidly through 
the air, the raven still clinging to his shoulder. 

It was evening when the Prince found himself once more at 
the declivity of the golden mountain . he looked up to its sum- 
mit and was ravished at the sight of the lovely young IVincess, 
m the very bloom and freshness of youth. This was the first 
mortal female he had ever beheld— ehe a Princess and the fairest of 
her sex. She leaned over the casemont, the roses pn her cheeks 
had retumed and the freshness to her lips. She looked at the 
Prince and then threw herself from the The Prince 
leceived her in his arms. The Sds thun^red. the Oerth trem- 
bled^ the mountain was shaken to tie eery lbnhdnrisi|^ an# e thick 
gloomy smojic filled the valley. \ ^ 

skevaihatni^tlie^^ 

lA Ids sfUii the hnmerhd lover 
Bofe her wfthftiei tottkSiKSba** 
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The mvea flapped its wiags, and was hovering over the moun- 
tain ; tfjo eagle pounced upon him from the skies anej^tore him 
into pieces. 

The palace was hurled from its site and precipitated down the 
hill ; it scattered the surrounding countiy with its ruins. 

The Kaja's zeal of devotion had latterly waxed cold ; his 
vovvs were forgotten, and his whole soul was after gold ; he picked 
out the gems a*nd precibus stones that adorned his palaco and 
threw them inU> a deep rocky pit on the hrpw of the hill. As he 
was enga^d in his usual occupation, he fell headlong down the 
well where he kept the gold, and a huge fiagment of stone fell 
over him and closed up the well. His form is sometimes seen 
hovenng about the scene of his death or gliding over the site 
of his ancient palacOy The moaning; of the young Princess is 
hoard at twilight by the solitary traveller as he passes that way 
mingling with the breeze as it enters the hollows and crevices 
of the rock. The peasant points to the ruins as a melan- 
choly confirmation of the trulh of the tradition. The proud 
but faithhil eagle may yet be seen, though degenerated in size, 
sitting at noon on a crag of the hill. 

The above tradition, if not one ** within the prospect of be- 
lief,*' is eeHaifily one of the wildest and most cbAtaeteristic con- 
nected with that retted and romandespot. The most remarkable, 
though by nomeansthp most uncommon fhature in the tradition, 
is the circumstance of tdte hidden treasnte* It is firmly believed in 
by the people in neighheuthped, and however incredulous 
they may he U moehbnpeitittMeyaU agree ee to that particular. 
There are o^r^^tindi^^ene l}{itee^ connected with the place, 

but all concentrating 

in ' hidto Veakote. In the wildest 

% tp ajH a ies rfh l e , C^g of rock they point to the site of 
Ih* which I the Esjah indevdowa used to deposit his 
^gold. ^f4koal|hid(Umw^thitieonderm spell, and 
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guarded, the above tradition bays, by tbe Hajah hiniBeU^^but 
the most ^pular belief is by a Doosod, a low caste of native 
usually employed as watchmen of vilUgos* 

Certain enough, it must have been the seat of eome magmd- 
i tnt building some hundred years ago* the vestiges of which are 
yet visible* though in the very last state of decay. tiargefleg*^a>nd 
tiles have been dug up from the summit of Jhyhuggair hill. The 
left bank of the Keel* a rough and boisterous mountain torrent* 
i3 eoveied to a great extent with bricks and stones : here and 
there the paving ib yet visible* having been no doubt the seat of 
bomc ancient city. 

Owing to these circumstanres the place has continued to 
be the strong-hold foi popular fictions of the most extravagant 
kinds* and has many a ge^n tradition connected with it^a 
favoiite theme With the nalm* 

Monghyr, 3d (kiobe$', 1635. 

PIKST LOVK.' 


Bv Bn. Kawkin. 

I would not see thee,-^iiow thy fhrm decays^*-* 
Bereft of all I lovM m early 4ays. 

The king-past hour wm drear to mo whidb mt 
Young passion's tondrik twining botii our hoarts ; 

But that Hive impress which thy' beauty lent 
To my fbnd bosom ntvm thence dcpgHs* 

Beignittg ador'd by tneoUeetOdy^m^ ^ 

Midm joyaie-blflomn^ tborosnf |mn 

In visioiis pure of firsi;4mmWva and tmoll 

Thatflyif e'erlgaie<mth#a«sil^ « 

Oh* still Ufe*B 
Witinn my spirit, glowihg^ t 
Imt it ondum ih thk htmm^ 

When earth dksolves ami uQ Ahiil 
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MINSTEEL’S CONSOLlNGS. 

By CiPrAm H. Calder Camfblel. 

I. 

Oh * s&eer not at tlie poet’s life, 

Nor deem lus dreams a lie ; 

’Tis sweet to catch, when clouds are rife, 
Brief glimpses of the sky ! 

And sweet to him is phantssy— 

Then do not call him weak, 

If, chiding dull reality, 

He striTes relief to seek 
From fancy's wild and wizar Jkiong 
Of thoughts, that find a voice m song. 

. n* 

The dreams that please him when awake, 
That soothe him when asleep, 

Bo many a splendid semblance take 
To make him smile or weep ; 

And thoughts, in blood his soul that steep, 
Before tlieir presence 
0 ! trust me, all who fain would leap 
With joy o'er lifo's broad 
To make the pa'ssage swifter seem, 

Had hew woo the loetl^e dream ! 

Ill/ 

Who Wh not not 

The teeKo^e , 

' fWi upon pur mortal 
{ 'a on the snow 
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Of earthly ill * And ye, who kdow 
ri)je poetry of mind. 

May live, perchance untouched by woe, 

But cannot hope to find 

The extacy, the rapture, brought 
By fancy from pure mines of thought * 

IV. 

The poet IS not one who cuts 
His bong on every tree , 

Deep thought, his feeble lips that shuts. 

Oft holds route mastery 
O’er hand and harp , and prophecy 
Within his spirit dwells. 

Which never nu^ imparted be, 

But locked within me cells 
Of lus closed breast, there broods, until 
The chain is snapped that bind# his will 1 
V. 

Then bursts the tide of song, as burst 
O’er bulwark and o’er bound. 

The treasured floods, which art hath nurst, 
lill nature, raging rowed* 
fiends reeling rooh OhA verdant mound, 

So pouie the stieeta ol eseg ' ^ 

And tongueless thetkghts a voice hmre 
Shall echo loud and longi « 

Whentlje high eoul, thfr^straht^ 

Hath oedsed to feel that id peftls t 

y , ! 

Oh t there ard^mUxds^ wi]h garher# vast 
Of thought pocftic stm^i ** 

Who ne’er their insdgedl truths havh traced^ 
Nor spoke the peni^dp hoard ^ 
a e 3 
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Of fiincies> that tu> tongue may word-^ 
ifo pen may ever shpiv , 

Ideal idiapes, pioftt 8 c.ly stoied. 

And ghosti, tba^ come and go, 

Like abadOwb tbro aome 'miusUr aisJc 
When penanee turns the novKe pale ' 

YU 

1 hen, sneei not at the poet^s lot. 

Nor deem hia smilcb and tcar^ 

Fphemeral signs, that haunt the spot 
Where falsehood a («hrine appear<« 

Celestial hope^, toinhc fear^ 

Alternate sway his mmd , 

^cet, oh ^ his lyre, wheie A^tuc icais 
Her altar, if ye find, 
fie sure hath sounds to check the ugfi 
'IhM hover round him, when be dies ' 

lEVBNlNG 

I he orange tree, thick hting mall its bloom. 

And dimp with dews, delicious iragranee throwa 
On the rich gale , the hifOwo lequatV perfume 
Floats mmglmg with the cition end tlxe rose 
Now eweet ujjon the waters *110 to glide 
Whore thU the mo^erheam juuI serene, 
f rom cloudless oilier to die npphng tide, 

A laiuBtt of j^ery round nightie silent <]Ueen, 

Last to th# dadk of waves and the Jidud soag 
fiuTsdngsirouixd, a Wild,;fieree melody, 
ftatk 1 HhUi the temple tollk the deep-toned gong 
Ahd far and near ascend the noted of holy glee 
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» CASILLS IN THE AIR” 
By V. Tiieokar, Rsq. 


Methottght I saw, as m the cloudless west 
The last faint light was fading fast away, 

1 wo youthful beings ga 2 iQg oti the 

Upon his shoulder, her bnght cheek was laid, 

And each had round the othei thrown an arm, 
And close and lovingly then fingers twined* 

And thus they stood all silently, and gaxed. 

Until the day-light faded quite away* 

And then they tamed, to look, as lovingly, 

Upon the starry skies and moon-ht earth. 

At length he spoke, sueh words as lova?l S]9cak,-«- 
And her sweet ihee was raised, and her blaek eyes 
Shot their love-glances upwards into hii , 

Her lips of coral ope’d with radiant smiles. 

And she too spoke, m those love-hmatbing tones 
That womah ofily can give n^teranee to,— 

And then he bent his hnd on her biow 
Panted a luss Wtft lovMm^liiMned bps j 
And as her eyes gldwed hi^t %itjh teavh of jo^ 
For joy ha$ tears— he claiqied her to hil hteasi, 

MethoughtI|hwthemoaeeagm]i,httt]iow ' 
That lady's blow more matronly M 
And his^in Isataifi had move sl;iid; 

But mil their eyes, whene'ek fteir glaaooi 
And that was they love^ to look 

a e 5 
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TTpon each otheis iacee^ aad behold 

The love that once was there, — yet undecayed — 

bull spoke of love. 

And at lior feet there played 
A lisping child,*^uch as she might have been^ 

With her dark glowing eyes, but his hglit hair, 

Railing in curls about its neck and cheeks , 

And in her anns a babe, of some few months, 
Gambolled and laughed, rctarmng smile foi smile 
And babbled unintelligible words 
I'ondly he gaaed, and when the artless child 
With gleesome laugh stretched out its little arms 
And lisped, with winning smile, its parent s name 
Fondly he caught it from the ground, and pressed 
Its cheek with losses 

Turning then to her, 

The source of all his jpy, he bent again. 

And parting the daik looks from her fair brow, 

With undiminished love he pressed bis hps 
Upon her coral mouth and gjlpr^ing cheeky 
And, while his heart jserelled up with gra|tittide 
To bounteous Heaven for such rare yoy es thi<i. 

He prayed again for blessings on her head, 

Still once aghin methongjit I saw that pair , 

But time had ohangMi ifrthekD> all he cendd change , 
Her once black looks arete white as new fallen snow,- 
cheek had Ibil its plumpness, and her form , 
^jpaoeaddlovdllneM tdf eiftly d4ys. 

Bpim wen bowed wttb age. Ids eyes were sunk, 
dte on bislNsnd, a few long silvery haiiu 
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W ere all that time had left of his fair locks. 

They seemed all changed > but still within their e\es 
.riie love, bornan their yoii^^ lived unimpaired, 

And now and then burst foith m loving look», 

And gentle woids, and still more gentle smiles. 

Around the couch where side by side they sat. 

Fair youths and maidens, their dear otfspnng, stood 
Watching each look and listening to each word — 

With one accoid those duteous childien kneeled, 

And begged their parents’ blessing. It was given, 

And then then aged pareut ro<»e up, and turned. 

With looks of love, to her his hie’a deat^ partner. 

Who, with clasped hands and cheeks all wet with tears 
(The ovcHlo wings of a gratefnl heart, ^ » 

Gazed on this scene of bliss. He enoe again. 

With love as true as warmed their hearta m youths 
Kissed her pale cheek, and onea again inToked 
Heaven's everlasting blessings on her hbad. 

My vision changed , X skw that pair no more , 

But, 'neath the shade by mournful cypress thrown^ 

The earth was raised in a fresh grassless begp, 

And those fair youths and mai(j|niis, there were weeping , 
And there uMre tearful eye^ and aighVsg breasts. 

And quivering Hps^ and cheeks all pale wjith wie. 

And wmhn sobbing in each others armo<^ ^ 

Aqd fteo I kpew that hgod pat^were dead ^ ^ 

But oven in death, love left them not* fot tii6||r| 

Had left the earth ^hd down to Heavon togOther* 
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b LANZAS 

i3y H. W. Hawkei ^sq. 


1. 


AU m the tombft 4 ball hear hi« voice# 

1 he dead bhall then aiise , 

1 he tiutaipet ciounds^ iiark ' and rejoice. 
It e< hoc ft from the skies. 

II 

bhull iioundft a nummotis to the giavc*;, 
Y^hich sullenly obey , 

Give up your deid* a vmr e tbeie craves* 
One «4olitary day. 


m. 

Poor wietch * wait thou not taught on earth 
Repentance here 'ft in vain) 

Tht^$ ^was thou badftt thy share of mirth 
Ufti# thou’lt have endless pmn. 

IV 

lo ydb who choiie toy wdl 
Is endiew pleaaefee gHrsn ; 

Come then, ye hUtuad# have^pur fill. 
Come* taste the joys of Hearn I 
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A TALE OF THE JAVA CJ.li>PKR 
By R. W. WBtJi, Ejsq. 


Man, ni alittfa) hnef auUion(y. 

Flas N surlllhittariile tiiclut befbre high heaven^ 

Aa make the nngeh wetp * 

tieaounny, awake ihe mate to take charge of bis watch/* 
bJLid Captain Tenor, of the Dutch bark Dml, then on her pas- 
sage fiom Batavia to Singapore, in an angry tone of voire, to 
the **teerainan who had just been relieved from his duty at the 
helm , and then, turning to a mau who wal wending his way 
forward to his berth under the forc-caslle* be added Back, 
you scoundreU Don*t think 1 intend to let you ofl* so easy. 
£ will teach you to keep your eyes open when bn duty, and 
to give me better soundings nett tim?. To the holm, Sir« aud 
take a spell there for the whole of the nett watch. Whet ? 
sleep in the dog-watch ! I giive you a salve fbr your peep^ 
er«, my hearty, I will." 

The mate made his appearance on deck, 'and Captain terror, 
after giving the necessary direcUons regarding th^ oonrse to be 
steeled, &c., added ^ 

Ml. WslUams^ £ have tent BytiUthe to the wheel, and 
you will be pleated to det^n him Qiere for the neat fbur hours. 
Keep a sharp look out after the fellow, and if yik catch him 
snoozing at his post, let the ttndal show him a trlidc of bis art 
with the cat-o*-niQe*tail 0 . fll wafrant that acquaintance 
of the tickler, will keep him aWidtO and warn ha hack, too, 
this cold night. What do you tlitnk, the feSow actually went 
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to sleep m the Lhains, and was lu his dreams singing out eleven 
and a li ill f ithoms when we had only seven and a half , and lit 
would have gone on singing the bame tune, 1 dare say till we 
were hard and fast ashore, had 1 not dispelled hib visions 
by a tliawk across the shoulders, and by a ftesh cast ascer 
tamed the true soundings He hnd the insolence, moreover, 
to give me cheek , but 1 think 1 have cured him of that fur 
some time at least. 1 tiave given him something to teach him 
better manners, and have spoilt his beauty for liim at any rate 
for 1 have stove in two of his ivones, 1 believe Good m,ht 
Don’t foiget to call me as soon as the watch expires , for I 
can’t venture on tiusting the gunner with a watch in such 
precarious navigation. I will make a furthei example of that 
scoundrel Dysanthe to-morrow, and m the mean time mind you 
don*t shew him (he least leniei^cy ” 

Captain terror retired to his cabin, vowmg that he would 
keep his piomise the next morning, of making a signal example 
of the man who bad excited his ire 

Before proceeding with this narrative, it is necessary to say a 
few prefatory words respecting Cgptam 1 error, and the incidents 
which irntated him and gave birth to the expressions with 
which this tale commences 

Ih the year Captain 1 error hdd been appointed to the 
command of theiKit/, under circumstknces which had created 
a groat dee^ of dissatisfaction the former commander had 
died, when the vessel wa# on die point ef sailing ftom Smga* 
peto tp^Calcutta, and the tndrv^nal who wee het chief ofiicer 
at the time, after^'a due exammetson, by competent judges 
a^ifNMed by the agents at SingfhpiQre, wae promoted to the 
cemihMUidf subject, howmmr» to cohfimation or disapproval by 
jfihoCelcuua agents, Hetimveyelttheship safe to herdesti- 
and on het amval in the haibour, submitted hw claims 
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tu Llic a{^cnts and solicited to be retained in the command. 
However, in spite of the strong recommendations he brought 
with hin, he was removed from his situation, and Captain 
Tenor, who had long been in the service of the agents and 
was at that time out of employment, Uras appointed to it. 
Of course this proceeding caused discontent, and Mr. Williams, 
the person superceded, only accepted of the situation of chief 
othcer, because by doing so he would be enabled the sooner to 
loach Java and lay his case before the owners there. 

If Captain Terror's appointment created dissatisfaction, his 
conduct on assuming the command, was in no way calculated 
to assuage this feeling, but on the contrary speedily procured 
for him the ill-will of both officers and cMw* His demeanour 
towaids the former was insulting, and his treatment of the 
latter brutally tyrannical. Captain Terror was, fn fact, a sailor 
of the old school, — a strict disciplinarian and one who was of 
opinion that without a liberal use of tlie cat, it was impossible 
to etfect the performance of the duties pf his vessel, or maintain 
the order and discipline essentially necessary to ensure her 
safety. , 

In private life a more amiable man is seldom met with. A 
kind and indulgent parent, a tender husband and a warm end 
obliging friend, he was, for the suavity of his disposition, doated 
on by his relatives and beloved by his acquaintances ; while 
his pleasant nautical anecdotes, delivered in his peculiarly 
ludicrous and quaint manlier, were^ an^ inexhaustible source of 
hilaiity to bis domes, tic circle. Hut the very nature of tibe man 
appeared to change iHtb the element be inhabited* No sooner 
did he float upon the waters nod feel the billows dance beneath 
him, than his temper was lashed into ftpip lihe the eptges, and his 
heart became, apparently, atf«aUou|ae stone* evil passione 
which had lurked latent within Wlhi hioSIn^ with Hi 
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irrtBistible fury, like e Budden volcanic eruption, and woe 
betide the unfortunate wretch that came witbm the influence 
of Uic lava of lus wrath. 


Far vrhete Ub frown of hatred darklr feH 
Hope % itheHof thd and mercy aiehed fhrcwell 

J he agoniEed wiithing of his victims under the infliction of 
the scourgo, seemed to be quite a feast to him, and his delight 
appeared to inerease proportionately with the degree of annoy 
ance it was in his power to inflict on all under his command 
He conceived them 


In bninau action and capacity 

Of no inora aoul, nor fltnta^ for the world 

rhan < smela in their inr who have their provand 

Only tor boaiintf burdens and sore blow s 

ftor ainkWK under them 


He was, in shorty even more tyrannical, captious and cruel on 
shipboard, than he was amiable, patient and kind when on shore 
from the day he assumed command ol the vessel, he com 
menoed a series of peisecuttons against the crew, and the return 


of each day subjected some of th<; poor follows to the infliction 
of the lash by his orders. 

1 he DautoMugh a Dutch vessel, was manned with Bengal- 
lees and oflSiSmd by Unions. There were, however, foui Ma- 
nilii sf aeunfims on boards and these men more particularly were 
the obiecis of Gaptam Terror e aversion, amd consequently 
oflenest fltlt the thong ef oppresMon.^ Ihe toast crook m the 
seam of a sail, or the slight^ dentomd hf the vuopel hom her 
cohm, btooght down on the mndveitent cnlpvit n vwtatum 
of hks wrath, and dmt^l was (he punisIqRiiBal that invariably 
Mtowed. Kmtoi and butfeto with W data, tin 


sd fhi ip d o d , were merely ihe y;eln#to to a flagdUntmii from the 
dadM lh(diieai% exeonatod the bhek ef (he odhnder and if 
la |a«t» m diaabtod l^rj^pumtoent, imiespim(f^ 
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Captain Terror called it, skulking under hatches) was allowed 
him ; to his duty he was immediately sent and obliged to labour 
till the presoibed hours were past. 

Time rolled on and each returning sun brought with it a 
repetition of the cruelties of the Captain. The crew became 
dispirited and bewildered. Do what they wou|tf-it never 
pleased or satisfied their commander, and at last eVen the smart- 
est seamen among them became deterred from* performing their 
duty, apprehensive lest they might give him ofTence, and subject 
themselves to punishment. Afraid even to murmur, for that 
was a crime he never forgave, they cursed the tyrant in their 
hearts, and resolved to desert from the ship on the first opportu- 
nity that ofiered. . 

After a fine passage of forty-five days, ihA. Devil reached 
Batavia and anchored in the roads at noon; and that very njgl^ 
six of the crew fied from the ship. But remajjdihg concealed 
in Java* — where d»e Government are so exceedingly jealous 
of the influx of fbreigners, they are interdicted frntk^ 
remaining on shored without phevioiisly 'obtaining the sanction oC 
the police and specifying the time ivhen Ahey intedd to depart ; 
and where a heavy penalty is imposed 6q any inhabitant found 
guilty of harbouring, even for a few days, nne unfurnished with 
a licence,— was no easy'i^tmr. The deserters were, eohse-* 
quently, on Captaid Terr’s applying to the police, soon 
discovered, captured and returned to the ; and their 
desertion eert^ly.did hbl 'j^oure for them any tmtigntion 
of their suffeii^;" '^With 'a gifn of savage exulla^^ Cap- 
tain Terror rheeSted"' the* nw. ^ they came , ovei!^ the side 
with moc^ c(iurto!sy, and estpie^sing his tope diey were 
well and had benefited by th^r enoo<lteon .^^^wed 
low as he pointed them forwa^a tdieinsld^: 

cleaned and prepared for the hh jBo fiiyOr 



thoni With as <10011 a*, the vessil left the haibour Flut ** drrsHni^ 
was inihc ud, md the wretc hed dclmquent>« were unable to ( raw 1 
from tlicir coinei^ in the toiC'peik foi diys aftei wards 

A sailoi 4 hte it* blesagd with but few enjoyments u the best 
I roiD youth to age, his hte is passed in dreary chocilessness 
with but 4bw bright moments of short-lived pleasurei whi(h 
gleim hlfully on the dark scene, like the faint evanesetnt 
glimmer of the hre dy 8 lamp, and then expire. 13utthefitc of 
tlie men placed under ( apt leirors command, was more th in 
usually divested Of happiness rarely did a beam of )oy burst 
upon and relieve the gloom of wretchedness in which they 
were enveloped Hope hid nearly deserted them. One conso 
lation only buoyed up the dioopmg spirits of thi ill-used crew , it 
was the knowledge that they were shoitly to ^^ail again for bin 
gipore, where they might attempt to escape from the power 
of the a tyrant with better hope of success, and gteat w is 
then rejoieinjr, tUeiefOH when, the cirgo being all bliipped, 
orders weie issued to btave up the anebor. 1 be vessel pro 
ceeded on her course, and for some time even the tyranny of 
the C aptim was patiently borne up with. Deliverance was 
near, and the harase<||l^ and woin-out men did not murmur. 

On the eighth me^oliag after leaving Datavia, the entianee 
of the Straits of Banca was made^ and threading her way 
through the lucepm shoals, the Deitl continued, with a 
fair breeze, to Mil up the Straits. In two days more, after 
narrowly esCapmg the Ckrang Hadgee, by unnecessarily 
stretching ovei towards it, Mmtow loomed dimly m the lear, 
and on the eleventh morning' the double peak of Lingm was 
seen, for towenng above the clouds, side by ude, like twin 
brothers, seeming to hail the approach of the bark, and served 
as a beacon to guide her on her course over the trackless 
ddnhb. 
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it was evenmg and a dead calm tested on tlic face of the sen. 
*riie surface of the lonjj gruuud bwell was timuffled by even 
the blighiobt breathing of the winds, and the vessel bobbed 
like a nodding sleeper on the billows, flapping her white 
sails to and fro with a jarring sound. As night approached, tho 
skies assumed a lurid aspect, and every object was soon buried 
in impenetrable gloom. Dense vapours sped across the face 
of tlie heavens, distant thunder giowled hoarsely, the quick 
lightning darted foith its forked death, large rain-diops fell 
pattering around, and tiien came Eweeping on the howling 
blabt, ploughing up the azure field in mountainous furrows. 
I'he Deoil bowed beneath the impetuosity of the gale, and 
was for a while nearly buried beneath the waves. Four hours 
she warred against the fury of the tempest and baffled its 
powei, at length she conqueied. The winds were at la«t 
evlisufated, and now rocked more gently on the ocean’s breast 
the Devil gradually sunk into a slate of quiet. 

The gallant bark had proved victorious in the strife with the 
elements, but she had suffered much in the conflict, and every 
rope-yarn that had been severed, increased the irritability of 
Captain Terror. He went round the ship^ ^^amining every part, 
and whenever he found a rope in which'ik itrand had parted, he 
showered a torrent of abuse on those around him, and attributed 
blame to them for what was the enevitable result of the storm. 

The blush of morning streaked the east ; with the increase 
of light the Brothers burst upon the view, and at the close of 
day the Devil was, with a steady breeze, working her way up 
the entrance of the Straits of Droyan. 

Captain Terror kept tlie dog-watch. The man stationed in 
the chains had pronounced the d|epth of water to be twelve 
fathoms, and after a few more casts it had didiinished to eleven 
and a half, wliich was duly reported. At this juncture Captain 
F f 3 
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Jeiror, the gunner kept tlu u \t<h with him, afUr 
the man to awake him when the watii ihcica^^ed, iiulul.id 
Inin'-cK with d nap, from which afUi an hour, he was, acioiclm 
to ordcib, aioused by a shale fiom the gunner, who iufoimed 
him lliat tlie water had considerably slioiled 
“ ^ Pfy pood,” said ( aptam leiitir, staiting up, and imme- 
diately oftei added — "Scaeunny m the chains, take a east ol 
the lead — bear a hand now /* 

!No immediate atiewei was utuined to this maiKlate, but tlie 
lead quickly swung by the brawuy arm of the man addressed, 
was plumped in the watei,and having aseei lamed the soutuliiu's 
ho sung out in the impi rfect Knglish generally spoken by his 
couiitiymeu — *’ An a halupevun.” 

** Ihcic.do you hear that 't What midc jou wake me, then, 
you ioul, when there are eleven and a hali iithoms of watii * 
Wc should have been in tune enough, as i told you, if we had 
gone about in six fathoms.” 

no unstan c'oiieely, Sar, we now getting too little 
water 1 tink,” replied the gunner. 

Too little water I what do you mean by persisting m saying 
so Can’t you hear, you fat lubber, that we have eleven and a 
half fathoms’” 

‘‘No, Sir.” 

“Then, pray, open yMir jackasy'd cais a little widei and 
attend to what he siys, while 1 make that snivelling conntry man 
of yonis, spiead his ^owl a little more ” 

Saying whith (/opUm Terror took the end of a lope in his 
hand, and stopping on the gun»wale, hit the acacunny a stroke 
across the shoulders with it, telhng him at the same ^me to &mg 
out a little louder. Ihe man did not nemonstrate, but aAer 
heatdng the lead and again ascertaining the soundings, he 
once sung out^“ An ahalup evun.” 
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Aiiil a half (*low n, don’t ycHi >>av ^ abked Captam Icrroi . 

*' \ bar , in i halup i vun rtphed the agian. 

' lh(i( ^uu stubhorn ^randsou of a scj blubber, die you 
nivv -iitishod that the man hiyw eleven and a half fathoms t ’ 
Slid ('’aptam i error to the ^uunci, at the same time giving him 
a ( uuplc of kicks 

** llcttiT \ou see k ubline mirk yourself, Sar ^ ou mike 
mist ike , ho say she vun an halup.*' 

' lie sa\h no such thing, and I am very ibudi disposed to 
stait you for your insoleme in dating to coiHradici rAe What 
do s uu t> ly, bcicunny have you only bevcii and a half (athomb ' ’ 
'* \es, Sii, only ovud an hilup.* 

“ Yes, Sir, only seven and a half’ You infern'll villain, did 
YOU not jubt uow tell me cleieii indahalft \ou have been 
giving me soundings m youi sleep I will knock the life out of 
>ou, 1 vvill. 

‘ Me no slec p, Sar.’ 

* Not sleep ' how came you tliLti to give mo false soundings 
** 'Me say fus time dit me got eiun and halup fadom, and me 
Sly lux tune me got bame wata, and me just now”— 

** Said seven and a half, did you not interrupted Ciptain 
Iciror 

“ Ye^, Sar, me say evun and halup * 

You confess that you gate falbe soundings and &tiU you 
contradict me’^’ 

No» Sar, me no give fal soundmg , mp say nil along de 
same ting.** 

(. aptam Temir was convinced that the seaennny spoke the 
tiuth, and that he had misunderstood htm.^ but henevm acknow- 
ledged himself to be m error. The man' had contradicted hun, 
and right oi wropg, that was an unpardonable piece of presump- 
tion m an interior. He was commander^ and all must psy 
I f 6 
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implidt obulience to liiA command^ noi (hie to lasinuaU Out 
he vvab lie opined that, 

liike EnKlaDd h tnonnrrh he could do no i11-> 

Tiu le was naught but fii it b h( did will 
Who durst sa} no if ho said u tut uas bln< k 
If any said bo, he would skin hiB b*uL 

In a voice of thunder^ therefore, while he churned the foam 
on hib lipb with rage, he roared out to the man — C ome out 
of the chains this instant. Come out, Sir. lUl make }Ou blink 
>our day -lights to bome purpo^ \ou gtve me chtek, do you 
Quick, (luick , come out, o I’ll shy thu» belay ing-pin at your 
head and bend you to bl ues ” 

1 he man complied with the order, and soon stood on the 
quarter-deck, and Captain Teiror pioceeJcd to put tlu ship 
about Ab soon as the manoeuvre wis aceomplwhed, he turned 
his attention to the sck unny, and finding that he had gone for- 
waid to the waist and wis leaning against the long boat, ht 
addiessed a bliamefiil epithet to him and ordered him back 
Sullenly and slowly B}siinthe obeyed, and not thinking that 
he would be understood, muttered a curse lu liis native tongue 
IJnioituuatcly, however, Captain Teiror comprehended what 
he Slid, and unable any longer to restrain the fury that bmned 
within him, he )lew at a|id assailed him with his hsts, and 
having thrown him on lus back, he epmmenced battering him 
with his heels* ittrith which he foiced fiom their sockets two 
of his teeth, and othoiwise dreadfully bruised him. Quite 
exhausted and nearly choked mth rage, be (jfuitted the seacuony , 
and had resumed his station only a few mmqtes, before he gave 
tttterante to the expre^ns with which thw narrative begins 
Often had Ml. WiUtadie ramonstfated with Captain 1 error 
nh ht^inoiistrous hehaeiour to his sabordinates on board , but hiq 
^ h)|dy served to exditetoi into fury and induced 
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liiin to inurcaso tiu' uiagnituclp of Ii'h oiia^tiseinonts ami btuily 
7c*fiuomcnls in cruelty; tired, therefore, of llie iiieflectual 
atlcMupts to touch hitii obdurate heart with compassion, he had 
ceased to evert iiiiasclf in a hopeless cause, and determined, as 
his ap^ieal to the owners had been unsuccessful, as soon as ho 
had served out the time for which he had taken an advance of 
uages, to quit the vessel — the arena in which he was constrained 
to witness scenes loathsome and i evoking to his feelings, — 
where he was forced to brook insults which he would not have 
tolerated for a moment in any other situation, and fdr which he 
was determined to take the eailicst opportunity, when he could 
do so without being deemed a mutineer, to call the Captain to 
an account. Although he did not murmur, and endeavoured to 
appear cheerful in the performance of his duty, in older to 
encourage the crew, he felt most miserable. 

“ FhU rnaity a stoic (rye Rtul asperf stem 
musk heurls where hath little Ifft to Jearn t 
And many a witliorliii; thought hrs hid, not lost. 

Ill smiles that least befit who wear them most/' 

Too good a seaman to be guilty of insubordination, he strictly, 
though most reluctantly, complied witii the arbitrary behests of 
his commander, the injunction regarding Bysanthe was there- 
fore implicitly obeyed, and the man kept at the helm. 

It was a cold, though unclouded, star-lit night, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, wrapped in the ample folds of his stout tartan cloak, his 
head encased in his warm fdf-topee, had wiled away hour of 
his tedious vigil in the performance of his duty. The ship had 
just been pat about and was standing with a fine breeze on a 
long tack he was therefore leisurely pacing the deek, when he 
heard one of the men under the fore-castle say to^his messmate, 

''AujRlao, tttiobaecoo lao, our laojuldee pannee, 

Yeak tMIxm tumbaccoo pea Ler wyt |ee kern koortKmny." 
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Uliuhlu ti lio(n luidctcd bv one decimd on the foie 
Cdstb fcllLlf if It ill inUnor ib d poet to Slnkcsptiic linnstH* - 

Brlnj wiUr eju ok aiitl fre too aiut now jirm nu 

AiifiJinU a VI lull inv htarKusoitlu aiullK quUt snii^— oil cifukt) 

}Jd» Im^ you ire quite light, old boj, to make yourself 
( ( zv while you may it woull be oo bad joke to follow up the 
wrinklo and copy your example Saying thib Mr. Williams 
thrust his njlit hind into hw brerchc** pocket, diew out a se^ii- 
< we and extracted thonce a genuine Mandli, tlKn sinking i 
light with the help of i little embossed silver tindeidiox, he 
Ignited it and was soon engage 1 in watting its dromi around in 
leeky volumes 

1 he bret7t , whn b had been blowing stron*^ and steidily the 
grealei part of the diy, was beaming to subsuU, and thf Deni 
sluf gishly dngged hei length along the water Mr. Williams 
had iinibhed liis segv and pitched the stump over the bide, iu 
whistled d long whew took a look round, aud finding from the 
b< umgs tint it wis not yet fame to put about and nothing 
icquiiing his iinmediatt attention, ho scaled himself on the foot 
of tin poop-Uddei and eommeneed, m a vok< mote 
stentoriin than euphonious, bometUmg m the tune the old 
uagdied wntli, to bawl outtho following — 

Oti I « inertia hf^ a snlors 10 
Awbths tms no alloy , 

Uv gailT vovps 0 or iKMuniless seas 
£ath i blue afiardB him Joy 

TfiettKb ft aipe«t4oif d fh>m wave to waic, 

V l4o <Im ad th0lotu.1i tar knows 
*11(1 hiullst to hear the tempest rav^, 
leroett bkms 

Should hU be ilsS^or luroee a lOirtfw, 

Why siKHild hfs hmtt bo me * 
m U dad a dur more kind bud true 
Upon sofiie fitiiei sheie 
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Oh ! u merry life a ^allur’d is, 

His bliNS hns no alloy ; 
lie paiJy roved o’er bomnlless seas, 
Each clime alFurda him joy. 


“ There’s a twister for you,” be evclsiimed, as he «oi}cluded, 
and then continued to soliloi^uize. Happy days the sailors 
liad, I ween, when those linos were written. Times have sadly 
changed for the worse since then. But perhaps some younjj 
lubber wrote the verses after all, w’ho, like a young bear, had 
all his troubles to meet. A sailor no cares, egad ! If he had 
written no pleasure, he would have been nearer the truth. 
He should have been here — Terror would teach him to sing to 
another tune, I think. Merry life, indeed ! Well — ” 

Here Bysanthc interrupted his monologue, by addressing him. 

Mr. Villum, no your faul. Sat, me know berry veil* Me l)( 
tree trip wid you and no catch more den one flog, and dat *causi 
me no come off time cnop. But what for Cabetan breaking m3 
tooths and puinil me ? Me no habe done no faul, Sar, wha 
for den he say he seizin me up to-morrow ‘i Oh ! what in( 
do? All mans laup my face novit, ben he see my toothj 
laup. What me say my wife when lie ax Imut my tooths' 
Santa Domingo ! my wife and daugbta, he laup too,. Can’t do 
Sar, can’t do ! This business bety bad. Why hot he kill me 
Better you take command, Mr, Villum, anVput Cabetan ii 
cabin till we go Singapoor ; all be right then* If you not— 
“Silence, Bysanthe;” sternly command^ Hr. ^Williamfi 
“ Never, Sir, prestime to address mh while you are at the helm 
you should know better than to . dp so. If you wish me t 
intercede fot you with the Captain, spi^ak to ute when the banc 
are piped up in the morning, and T wdll do all to scree 
you and mollify his Tesentment ; but now I must 'not atteo 
to your complaint ; and further. Sir, take nare yoU UPyer agai 
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dare to breathe such itiulinous words as you have now given 
utterance to, or 1 will have you put in irons — take care 1 shall 
be wide awake after you 

“ Me no can ispe^k in de morning, Sar.” 

“Not speak in tlte morning ! Pray why not ?” 

“ * Cause perhaps me gone dead to night, or more worser.” 

“ What do you mean by saying more worser 'I I don’t com- 
prehend you.” 

“ Noting ’tall, Sar^ only me be got so mouch trouncing, d<it, 
perhaps, me do bery bad.” 

“ Well, well ; silence now. I have already listened to your 
murmuring too long, and 1 should be highly culpable were 1 to 
encourage such language by, permitting its utterance in my hear- 
ing any longer ; so be quiet, Sir.” 

Bysanthe did not ag:un venture to address his officer ; but 
his dull, unmeaning eyes sparkled with the workings of sup- 
pressed rage and agony, and bis features assumed a cast of 
demoniac fury, that impressed Mr. Williams with a feeling of 
Horror. Inwardly the dame of revenge burned intensely, and 
the man silently fed it with the fuel of his injuries, as he brooded 
over them. Fearful were the resolves of retribution he tacitly 
schemed, to TetotiLnpon the merciless oppressor, who bad man- 
gled and defaceSnim without the slightest cause. 

Time wore me watch had expired; and Captain Terror, 
according to his desire, was summoned from his cot to the deck. 
Shortly ^r heassumbd cha^ of the watch^ he brought the 
vewi to an anchor, ffir the t^e Had set down the Strait, and the 
freeze Had died away tost gentle zephyr, not sufficiently strong to 
the Bevii to contedfil the stream. The sails were 
but merely clewed hp, and; on^y so much chain was 
f«e^ out. with the stream, anchor as would keep Her from 
so; shut earliest ad?antage might be taken of the 
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breeze fre'ibcnin^ up, to weipfh and battle up the current. 
I^vsanthe had not as yet been relieved from duty, and the 
Captain now tuniin" to him said : “ You may go and turn in, you 
dog. I have given you a belly full for supper, and I will give* 
you a treat for breakfast to-morrow morning, the taste of which, 
i’ll aver, you won’t forget for the remainder of your life.” 

“ Ay, ay, 5:^ar ; thank you,*^ was the man’s reply, as he walked 
forward. 

Silence now' reigned on board of the Devil. Her crew, 
wrapped in the arms of slumber, passed the hours away ; some 
stretched along the waist,* their heads reclining on their arms ; 
others curled up in some nook under the fore-castle, and more 
luxuriously inclined, pillowed their heads on a swab or on 
their folded jackets. Captain Terror had placed hU legs 
on the bra'^B poop-rail, and with his head reclining on the 
back of his chair, was in a comfortable sleep. N aught disturbed 
the stdlness of the hour, save the gentle ’ripple of the waves 
as touching the bows they gently glided past the vessel, or the 
foot-falls of the portly gunner, as, he strode fore and aft the 
poop, probably computing the gain he expected to derive 
from the sale of his baskets of Samurang tobacco, or the 
profit tlmt would accrue from the nine balls of opium, which 
he had snugly stowed away in the bottom of his capacious sea- 
chest, concealed by a false lid so admirably fitted, that it had 
for a series of years deceived the Argus eyes of the custom-house 
searchers. Occasionallyp too, a groan burst firom^e bosom 
of some dreamer, as by a restless movement he irritated the 
wounds, inflicted by ihe blood-eatorting cat. With these 
exceptions pU appeared at peace-; s^n the watplier ofl the fore- 
casde, having assured himself that; the . ^as at repose, 

seated on the cat’s^tail, indulged himself with e nkp. There 
was one, however, who slept not-r^^tia hnew. no rest. One 
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whose bosom burned with an unquenchable thurst for revenge 
at the recollection of his wrongs, which he resolved to wash out 
in the blood of the ruthless tyrant who had inflicted them, and 
make his life tlie fqrfeit of his cruelty. This one was liysanthe. 
Smarting with his wounds, and nourishing schemes of futuie 
revenge, the threat repeated by the Captain, of coercing him still 
further on the morrow, expedited the perpetration of the deed he 
contemplated prospectively. Determined not to suffer the threat- 
ened punishmetit, in the quiet depth of the fore-peak he resolved 
his plan of retaliation. It was to effect the immediate 
death of his commander, and as a necessary step to insure his 
own safety, that of the mate ; he then intended to run the ship on 
shore, pillage her of every thing valuable, and with the plunder 
purchase the protection of some of the hordes ofpirates which infest 
the neighbourhood of tlie St&its, and enlist among their bands. 
The crew he reckoned would but feebly oppose him if once their 
officers wcrci destroyed ; and if they did, or if he failed in his 
5 iitemJ)t on the livts of the officers j he could but die— better, far 
than to tolerate even for another day the brutality of the 
Captain. Thus having matured his plan of operation, he issued 
from the forc-peok and proceeded to put it in execution. The 
air of reckless desperation his features woro, betrayed his fell 


For ht^er, though it bave no tongue, win speak 

« With most mifacnlpps srgsn.;* 

Font to procure amts fipim the cuddy, would per« 
baps be a dangerous expedient as shouMbe be discovered by 
the kemnts iShoelc^t there, and they create an alarm, bis views 
be aban^ned that, idea, and 

himaslf with a from the carpenter's tool- 

crapt 4ft .to whew ^ slept uncon. 

fatov 'lfis dumbef bad, indeed, 
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deepened, and as the seacunny approached ho snored. I'he 
murderer exulted as these sounds, proclaiming the unwaryncss 
of his victim, reached his ears, for they almost assured him of 
the certainty of obtaining his revenge. 

lie reached tlic foot of the ladder, and watching his oppor* 
tunity, as the gunner turned to walk aft, bounded on tlie poop, 
and before his presence was noticed, reached the spot where Cap- 
tain Tenor was, and shouting triumphantly in his native tongue, 
** Die ! bloody and unfeeling tyrant, die!” he raised the adze 
with both hands and at a stroke buried the iron in the brain of 
the Captain. The blow was immediately repeated; and then 
darting down the ladder, before any alarm could be given, he 
reached the mate's cabin and inflicted a deep gash on the side 
of his head ; but the cabin not being high enough to admit of 
his elevating his arm sufficiently, the blow did not| as intended, 
prove fatal. 

Mr. Williams s slumber had been unrefreshing. He dreamt 
that he was sailing along the coast of Java at sun-set in a beau- 
tiful yacht, which glided smoothly on the surface of the watery 
mirror, fanned by zephyrs, that came through the scented 
spice-groves on the shore, refreshing the toil-spent mariners 
with its aromatic odour. Delusive Mirage, presented a thou- 
sand fanciful shapes to view, of islands, mounts, rivers and 
towns, which faded away, or seemed to By, as the bark ap^ 
proached. A shoal of skip-jacks passed the vessel on their 
course, leaping up into the air, their silvery scales Bhiqjjl| in the 
rays of the setting sun, and followed by flocks of mftnne birds 
of diverse species, that kept uttering their shrill cries as they 
darted at, and preyed on, the small fiy chased out of the water 
by the larger'fish. 

The blight waves, as they f eatly rolled, 

Tioged by the ■aii<bea«i0, seenied of gold. 
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and, iDtleed, 

So ondrouo if ild (he vrholr tnif^ht 6( rm 

1 lie SI enrr\ ol n f iirv dir itii 

All of d sudden, donate dished out of i Iittk h y i short 
distanrr ihcul ot his < rah, ind bore down upon him. 

lo attcnipt to fly fiom her sremod ustlcss Ilu hret/e 
hirdly inflited Iht h^hl dmk sails oi tiu > uht ui piopclhd h( 
on her couise , Imt tho pnitc ippciicdio clcivi ihr w-itcis with 
till dolplkin sjiced. loyiold andrilyon the meuy of men 
who knew not the meaning of the word, ind took i dcli ht in 
shedding blorjd, would beensunng certim di itU , IVIi. \\ illiams 
thcicfoie rtsoUed lo resist to tlic last, and it least die biavcl}, 
swoid m hand, making lus io<s pay dcaily ior then vutory. 
Lvci y exertion, however, was made to cseape 1 he sweeps wt re 
speedily manned and every siitili ot i mvass set on tht 
yacht, yet she baiely moved, while the coisair (ame up with 
her hand-over*hand, booming ilong and liathing her bows m 
the dashm^T spray beteire her. 

1 he few weapons in the yacht weie distnbuted among the 
ciew, licr two small guns were charged up to the muzzle with 
missiles oi all kinds, and aimed with % braee of pistols and 
a cutlass, Ml Williams, with desperate determination, awaited 
the coming contest with the bueeaneers Already the non 
had of the cots ms laincd about the )aeht, and olhci death- 
dealing missiles eamc whistling through the an. "kaids, 
ropes, af^s, booms and masts were lopped od and cinicd 
whiilin|^wa), or falling on the deck, cruslied b( neath their 
ponderous weight the unhappy maniieis below. A shot i ame 
bi»<«mgthtough the t&H’-rale, struck off the head of the rudder 
just below the tiller, and chopping off a leg of the steersman, 
cani^ the u by the board, 'ihe vessel immediately wore 
Miiid, and in doing so catricd the wounded main-inast over the 
(Mi^and non the yacht lay a helpless log upon the water. 
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On came the pirate booming along, and now within pistol 
shot, her sharp-shooters picked off any of the devoted crow of 
the bark, who dared to show their heads above the bulwarks. 
A heave of the sea brought one of the guns of the yaclit to 
bear on her : instantly the piece was adjusted to the proper 
level, the match applied, and the report of the explosion pealed 
upon the ear. The smoke cleared up — Bah ! — the pirate was 
unscathed — the bullets had hit but done her no injury. A little 
while and the pirate coming in collision with the yacht, rocked 
her to the keel. 

On, on they came, that dark and ruthless crew, led by their 
fiend-like chief, — his eyes blood-shot, his nostrils dilated, his 
breast swelling fearfully with rage, and gnawing bis nether 
lip. One by one they came, leaping on the yacht, howling 
forth their whoop of war and murder. Resistance was in vain : 
like blades of gras.? were the doomed crew of the yacht mowed 
down and swept away. Mr. Williams alone remained ; 
and now as the pirates rushed towards him, with savage ges- 
ticulations and threats of annihilation, he levelled his pistols 
and fired, but witliout efTect. His sword availed him not ; 
parried by the practised hand of the chief it snapped like 
a rotten reed, and a cut across the forehead laid him on the 
deck. Now seized and bound to the mast, in an agony of 
horror he awaited his fate. The corsairs clustered around him > 
some struck him with the hilts of their daggers Jn^he face, 
till it was covered with blood ; others spat upon hin^ivhile the 
greater part laughed at his misery and taunted and J^red him. 
Their commander wavnd his hand, and his demonkc followers 
fell back, forming a ring around their captiirer^,6|fiWing his; 
dagger from its sheath, he gave a hoatse, holillwyiahgh, which 
exposed his yellow teeth, and distorted st^i lQdVe Iris hideous 
countenance, and his eyes sparkled wil|ii,i^ sSkultation of 
ogS -■‘■'J, 
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hu fiend-like heart, as he glowered on his victim . and now 
brandishing the stiletto over his liead, he bade him piepare 
for instant death* 

“ Thy prayers, Ivretch. Be quick. I’ll give thee three minutes, 
and then count three and strike as I speak the third number.” 

Mr. Williams heard him, but said nothing. His eyes weie 
fixed on the glitteiing dirk in the hand of the pirate, which was 
shortly to be soiled with his life-blood. 

** One — two— three”— cried the pirate, and at the last word 
buried the blade up to the hilt*ia the body of his victim, while at 
the same time his diabolical crew chuckled, yelled and hooted 
with satisfaction. Oh ! the torture of that blow ! 

Througboat hii frame that maddning pain did fljr. 

And rack’d hu aoul with ft arful agony. 

Nearly sufibcated, he awoke, just as Bysanthe’s hatchet 
reached his head, and indistinctly seeing a daik figure before 
him, and still haunted with his vision, he spiang out of bed 
and grappled with the man before he had time to repeat the 
blow, and both rolled out of the cabin together and struggling, 
tumbled over and over, till they reached the larboard aftermost 
gun. Becoming somewhat aware of his real situation, and 
informed by the imprecations he uttered, as he endeavoured to 
free himself, of the ideutity of his antagonist,— conscious, like- 
wise, that he was not his equal in physical btreegth, by a violent 
efibrt, Air. Williams cast the seacunny off, and ran up to the 
poop, ll^mhe'followod him to the foot of the ladder, shout- 
ing in an authoritative tone, 'Stop, stop,” and made several 
blows at him as he ascended it, which, however, fell harmless 
on the wood. He did not pursue him up to the poop, but re- 
reated to the cuddy and took from the arms-rack*a bayonet, 
amed with which and the adze, he secreted himself under the 
break of ^ejpoop* 
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The gunner, the moment the Captain was assailed, with a 
celerity quite a<itonislnng in one of his obesety of frame, fled up 
to the ]nain*top, from whence, with stentorian lungs, he roared 
out to the crew and told them that tliey would all soon have* 
their throats cut.'* He then kept exclaiming, Bhag ! bhag ! 
Ddko ! dako ! Dowrow ! dowrow ! Pukra ! lea ! Katta ! khya ' 
Gullakatta ! Bap ra bap ! Ma ra ma ! 

This soon roused the crew, and panic-struck by the sounds 
they heard, muve qui pent was the cry among them, each man 
endeavouring to outstrip his neighbour in getting aloft out of 
harm's way, and overturning one another in their confusion 
and flight. In a short time they weie all aloft, (excepting the 
topass, who had made too free with the steward's rum bottle and 
DOW snored off the eflccts of his potations in tho long-boat 
among the sheep) stationed in groups upon the tops or perched 
out on the yaids, from whence some began to chime in a chorus 
to the gunner's song, while othem clamorously enquired of, and 
after some time learned from, the gunner, what had happened : 
hut not one moved from the station he bad gained or dared to 
descend to the deck — all intimidated by a single man, or, perhaps, 
not disposed to save from destruction, by any efibrt on their part, 
one who had by his barbarity rendered their existence a curse 
to them. While Mr. Williams was struggling with the sea<* 
Gunny, indeed, some had proposed to descend and assist him, 
but no one was sufficiently valorous to take the lead iD|^ng so. 

The first object that struck Mr. Williams when ^ gained 
the poop, after casting ofl* the seacunny, was Captain Terror, 
sitting upright, bis arms crossed over his breas^, and grinding 
bis teeth. , ^ 

“ Captain Terror/’ exclaimed the officer, “ some of tbo ciwr 
have mutinied, and t believe are led on by Bysthtb#, The 
villain has cloven my head above the left ear.** 
o g 5 
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Two or three rattles in the throat followed Captain TerrorV 
attempt to reply, and then hoarsely and solemnly he ufteicd — 
** And BO he has mine ;* then taking Mr. Williams's hend he 
slowly placed it on his head. An exclamation of horror burst 
from the officer, as with a shudder he quickly withdrew his hand 
from the gaping wound. 

After waiting a few minutes, with a belaying-pin in his hand, 
ready to heave at the head of the seacunny should he endeavour 
to come up, and striving in vain by threats and persuasions to 
induce the gunner and some of the crew to come to his assis- 
tance, Mr. Williams resolved to venture below to the cuddy and 
endeavour to possess himself of a sword or musket with w liich 
he might the better defend himself. He therefore cautiously 
descended the Udder, but had hardly reached tho quaitcr-deck, 
when he felt himself grasped by the collar and simultaneously 
received a heavy blow on the back immediately under the left 
slioulderddade. 

For a moment he was paralyzed with the pain of the stroke, 
but by a desperate exertion he extricated himself from the 
assassin's grasp and darted forward, closely puisued by him. 
He thought that his hour had come, for he felt persuaded that 
he should not be much longer able to elude the attempts of the 
man to oveitake him, as his strength was fiist failing him ; but 
at this moment, one, the last from whom assiftance could be 
expecte^ pame to his rescue. 

Captsjn Terror 9 wounds were mortal-«'they had rendered 
him speechless; but he still retained consciousness, and he 
thirsted for revenge. He observed the seacunny assail Mr. 
Williams jje from the poop, an^l aware of 

his after and overtook him just as 

he act of climbing on the long-boat, from whence 

he purposed to spring on Mr. Williams. Enfolding tho roan in 
his grasp with a growl of rage, be threw him back with all bis 
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force, and losing his balance at the same time, both tumbled 
together on the deck, where they long contended for the 
masrtey — (Japtain 'ferror endeavouring to wrest the weapon 
from the villain, and he striving to bury it in the Captain'd 
throat. 

Mr. Williams availed himself of the opportunity afforded 
him. and while the struggle continued, flew to the cuddy to 
obtain arms. Having possessed himself of a Sword, he was 
returning to help the Captain, when he hearri two or three loud 
groans repeated in succession, a gurgling sound followed, and 
Bysanthe, almost iiUmediat^ly after, spurning Captain Terror 
from him, rose and came towards the cuddy. 

All was over with the commander the Devil — the bayonet 
had been passed successively through his heart and throat — his 
soul had passed away. 

Cut oif e*eii in tbe blossoms of his sin. 

UnhouselV], difs»pfK)iutod. unanel’d ; 

No iTckonin^r made, but sent to bis account 

With aU bis imiierfevtioos on his bead/* 

Concluding, of course, from seeing Bysanthe that the Captain 
had been slain, Mr. Williams, as the seadunny came towards 
him, retreated into the cuddy, extinguished the light And stood 
prepared in the g1o(^ to stab him the moment ho came within 
reach. The homicide halted at the door and called out: — 

Mr. V ilium, come out, Sar; come out, me say, jus’ now. 
You hear me 1 come out den iustanly. ’Pose yd|j|Some out, 
me no kill yon ; but, Santa Dtcruze ! you no cpriilb out ben 
me call nudder time^ me make youall same as Cabetan.” 

Ucceiving no answer the man ptxiCeeded wkrily to enter the 
cuddy. Eitpectiog to be attacked, for he wai, by bearing JUr. 
Williams breathe, aware of his proximity, he ekudousiy raised 
his left arm over his head, laid his right aciolu hia br^id, cover- 
ing his heart with his hand, in which;^ held the bayonet, the 
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point projecting from him * in this position with istcalthy btcpA 
he slowly advanced. The daikness of liie cuddy, however, 
befriended Mr. \Vil]i:itn«, as the greater degree of light outside 
enabled him to watch the movements of his adversary without 
being seen himself. Bysanthe w'as now within a couple of 
paces of him, and thinking to disarm and disable him by a 
stioke across the wrUt, he elevated his arm and struck at him with 
all his force. The blow did not produce the intended effect, as 
it fell on the back of the man’s hand, on which it inflicted 
a deep wound : but it effectually scared him, and flying for- 
ward, he took refuge on the jib-boom. 

Mr. Williams emerged from his hiding place, and by 
threatening to shoot them if they disobeyed him, compelled 
the gunner and greater part of the crew to come down to 
his assistance. The muskets were quickly loaded, the arms 
distilbuted and strict injuctioDS issued, that should Bysantlie 
attempt to come aff, to fire at him without hesitation. And now 
in comparative safety, tho des^ieration which had hitherto sus- 
tained Mr. Williams, deserted him : his wounds had been bleed- 
ing profusely, the hemorrhage continued unabated, and he 
fell exhausted and fainted away. The vessel carried no surgeon, 
and was even unprovided with a medicine-chest : there was, 
thcrefoie, no one capable of administering to his wounds, and no 
balsam or stiptic to apply to them. For about five minutes he 
lay insensible, the blood streaming from his gashes, before 
any one moved to aid him. At length his little Malay servant 
boy, who had been born and bred in his family, and who looked 
upop him as a father, went and sopped a rag in brandy and 
applied it to his wounds* The smarting revived hm, and then 
by his directions, burnt rag and sugar were applied to stanch 
the wounds. 

• ^ The dawn of morning exposed a boirid scene to the eyes of the 
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crew. Stretched on the poop, on a cloak saturated with gore, far 
round the outskirN of which the red pools that welled from his 
gaping wounds had reached, and now lay stagnant in coagu* 
lated masses, — pale and ghastly as a corse, his pulse hardly 
beating and his eyes dim and glazed, lay Mr. Williams, 
his head supported on the lap of the servant boy, who kept 
weeping and moaning over him. One sheet of blood covered 
the laiboaid side of the ship from the gangway to the foremost 
port, near which lay the stiffened corpse of Captain Terror, 
defaced with wounds, and the fingers of his riglit hand nearly 
severed. Bysanthe sat on the heel of the jib-boom, apparently 
frightened at the work of death perpetrated in a few minutes 
by his own hands. 

** Gunner 3” faintly said Mr. Williams, ** whither has that 
murderous villain Bysanthe gone V* 

** lie sittin on the je-boon, Sar.*' 

** Send the havildar and some of the men forward to him 
with loaded muskets. If he throws hU weapons over boaid and 
surrenders himself, well 3 take and bolt him down to the deck 
alongside the long-boat : if not, and lie shows the least incli- 
nation to resist, let them shoot him at once where he now sils, 
without permitting him to obtain a footing on the deck.*' 

The orders weie obeyed : a body of men proceeded forward, 
and levelling their muskets at Bysanthe, called out to him to 
fling his weapons overboard and yield, or that they would shoot 
him. He surrendered at once and was ironed and bolfltd down 
to the deck. On being questioned afterwards he confessed his 
intentions and ezplaibed the plan he had contemplated for des- 
troying the vessel and ofBcers. He expressed great contrition for 
having injured Mr. Williams, prayed that he might recover from 
tho wounds he had inflicted, and declared that if any other ipode 
of securing his own safety after killing the Captain had 
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suggested itself to him, he would most gladly have adopted it 
an I uot have rai->ed his hand against tiic life ot his ofhccr, tiom 
whom he had experienced many acts of kindaCbS. The inuider 
of Captim Terroi he said he lejoiccd at, lor lie conceived liu had 
pcriumicd d mciitorious action iti fiecLng the wutld of a pest, who 
made all around him miseiable; and that if he were again 
alive ho would again gladly perpetrate ttie deed, lie knew tliat 
he had forfeited Ins life, and he was picpaied to die. 

In his wounded and disabled state, IVlr. \V iliiatns for six days 
navigated the Devil through the intiicacies of the Straits ; on 
the seventh she made her port. The authorities were iiiime* 
diately made acquainted with what had occured during the voy- 
age, andBysanthe was made over to their charge. 11c was tried 
and condemned to death ; but not being a Biilish subject, and 
his Climes having been committed on board of a Dutch vessel 
on the high seas, tlic authorities did not think themselves 
cmpoweicd to put the sentence mto execution, lie was accord- 
ingly sent to .1 ava and made over to the Dutch Government, 
with a statement of the evidence that had been deposed against, 
and the senlenct* passed oUi huu. The Dutch Government, 
liowever, thought that there were many extenuating circum- 
stances, and that he was not deserving of death ; he was therc- 
foio condemned to receive a hundred stripes, be confined for one 
year, and then be banished tlie territories of his Netherlands 
Majesty for life* 'J'hc first part of the sentence was put into 
execution, and the man was imprisoned ; but after the lapse of 
five months he was liberated> along with several other prisoneis, 
on the anniversary of the Dutch King’s natal day, and banished 
iVoin the land. A few months after this he was seen employed on 
bosrd of a vessel sailing out of Penang; but the commander 
being of his identity, he was discharged, and has uot 

since been beaid of. 
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Mr. Williams obtained the command of the Devil ; but he 
married shortly afterwaids^ and retired from the profession of a 
mariner. He has become a respectable merchant, and his 
settled* in Sumatra with his wife and cJiildren. The Devil is 
now commanded by a Dutchman, and is still justly styled 
the Java Clipper. 


PATIUOT STANZAS. 


J. 

The ranks of the hostile arc crowded,— 

The slavish may crouch in their fear ; 

But the brow of the free is unclouded. 

His day of proud triumph is near. 

The mild may be goaded to madness ; 

’’rUe wise, and the good^ and the brave. 

May witness with shame and with sadness 
The arts of the base to enslave } 

But proud Liberty cries, with a souLstirring might, 

** Shall my children yield tamely their freedom and rightl” 
II. 

No ! Tho* many are servilely bowing,— 

The coward, the courtier, the slave ; 

Yet still tliere are hearts that arc glowing, 

And bands that are ready to save. 

Away then, the slanderer’s reviling, — 

Lpok to England, beyond the blue wave, 

See the brow of the true Briton smiling 
Oil •the cause of the free and the.brave ; 

While Liberty cries, with approving delight. 

Stand firm, my loved children, for freedom and right.’* 
India, 1823. . H. 
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LINES ON A LADY’S SCRAP BOOK. 

By Siu CiiARtES D'Oyly. 

I. 

What is a lady’s scrap-book like ? 

’T would puzzle many a one to say 
Tho’ turned about in every way, 

W^hat odd similitude would strike : 

So many charms to court the glance, 

So many beauties to enhance, 

So many bits and odds and ends 
Of serious poems, satires, songs. 

Epics ahd lyrics, and ding-dongs. 

Mixed up with doggerels by her friends: 
W^ith drawings which the eye allures 
And specimens by amateurs. 

Etchings and lithographic prints, 

Engravings from the ancient schools. 
Patterns of tables, chairs and stools. 

And to the young beginner — hints. 

11 

There are so many strokes of wit, 
Connundrums, riddles, epigrams. 

With outlines of fat cows and rams 
And many an oriental bit. 

That, as tlie teeming pa^s turn 
Hopes of fresh jdy the bosom bum, 

And novel matter bursts upon 
The mind, which from the^yaried text 
Looks for fresh beauty in the next ; 

And lively eyes go toaming on 
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Like summer butterflies, that rest 
A while OD flowers they love the best. 
Then fly to others for their honey 
And playfully, at times, repose 
On cowslip, violet, or rose, 

Narcissus and anemone. 

in ■ 

Then what’s a scrap-book like, I pray 1 
Olio podridos of the Dons, 

I'ish, flesh, and fowl and greens at once, 
To give variety full play ? 

No ! tho’ the taste may be invited, 

And pallets tickled and delighted, 

Tlie simile will not accord ; 

The book’s a dish whose various merit 
Is cooked by intellectual merit 
By wit and humour amply stored ; 

The olio’s tasted and approved. 

Soon quells the hunger and ’s removed, 
But leaves sad legacies behind. 

The other feeds and satisfies 
The reason, classic taste and eyes 
And dwells for ever on the mind. 

IV. 

Is it then like Calcutta balls 
Or series of re-unions, where 
We meet the witty, sage and fiur 
Within famed Garstin’s massy walls 
Crpwding together to behold 
The young, the sightly, and the bold 1 
I'he naked truth, by fashion shewn, 

Or modesty’s retiring grace, 

H h 
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The maiden s blush or rouge-stained face 
Cummingling in attraction’s zone 1 
Or view th* elastic hgures thread 
The mazy dance with fairy tread 
Displaying dancing master’s skill 
In waltzes if mamma permits^ 

(The kitchen dance is left for cits) 

Or graces of a French quadrille 1 

V 

The simile will not apply. 

For though variety unfolds, 

Its beauties in abundant shoals 
They only court the wandering eye 
Which feels a momentary pleasure 
In lightsome step and agile measure, 
Tho’ nature guides, or mimic art ; 

A studied air, a painted cheek 
Or native grace one language speak 
And equal novelty impart : 

But soon the wearied vision turns 
From such monotony and learns 
How impotent are all such sights 
To gratify a glowing mind ; 

They please but leave no charm behind, 
]No permanent delights* 

VI 

A lady’s scrap-book then compare 
. To blooming beds of scented flowei's 
Or blushing araraanthine bowers, 

Graced by the goddess of their care ; 
Hesperian gardens where there grows 
In golden clusters from the boughs 
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Delicious fruit without tlieir dragons : 
Where, too, the luscious grape expressed 
Instill soft rapture to the breast 
Sparkling in clirystal fiaggons j 
Or both these simil&j combined 
Where every sense its bliss can find 
And revel in indulgence ^ 

Where every bud is found to bloom 
And scatter wide its rich perfume 
Warmed by the sun’s refulgence j 
Where fair Pomona loads each tree 
With autumn’s rich fecundity 
But not her chilly blast ; 

In short where every joy is found 
Where endless pleasures dance around 
The elegant repast. 


WE IIAE WANDERED OW’RE THE HEATHERY 
HILLS. 

By Charles Dearie, Esq. 

We hae wandered ow’re the heathery hills, 

When baith o’ us were young ; 

We hae listened to the laverock’s lay, 

As cheerfully he sung. 

And I hae held you to my breast, 

Anddoated on your words-; 

For they were sweeter far to me, 

Than a’ the songs o’ birds I 
H h 3 
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We hae seeket nests in the hawthorn hedge. 
In the gloaming calm and still ; 

And meikle wondered when we saw. 

The sparrow’s craft and skill. 

And monie a posic hae wc made, 

O’ flowerets fresh and fair ; 

And a’ our hopes and fears were ane, 

Ac mind, and but ac prayer ! 

We hae sat by Kelvin’s snowy banks* 

Tor monie a summer’s nicht. 

The stream was running at our feet. 

Above the moon wa’ bricht. 

Wi arms around ilk ither’s waist. 

And cheek laid close to cheek,— 

Our hearts were fou o* love and joy. 

So fain we could na speak ! 

That was to us a gladsome time. 

But we are parted now, — 

And 1 na mair may see your face. 

Or kiss your snowy brow. 

But ne’er till 1 He down and die. 

Will I forget the days. 

When we wandered ow’re tha^heathery hills, 
Or sat by Kelvin’s braes ! 
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THE NAMELESS BROOK. 
By Capt. C. Campbell. 


I. 

1 was not born by sacred fount. 

Near classic stream, or storied well ; 
Nor doth the page of fame recount 
The titles of my native dell : 

But oft ’twas mine to wander near 
A burn which had the bills forsook *, 

I ne'er shall see a rill so dear 
As was that nameless brook ! 

II. 

Brown, as if eastern suns had tinged 
Its waters, rushed that mountain stream 
By heath and alders thickly fringed. 

That took a rich and regal gleam 
Prom autumn's vivid suns, — for then. 
When school-boy holidays were granted, 
I sought my sister’s highland glen — 

’Twas all the joy I wanted! 

III. 

Fornighty’s wilds, Fomighty’s woods. 

Were rife with spells of bliss to me ; 

I found within their solitudes 
A strange sjuthralling mystery ! 

It bound me then, it binds roe still 
To nature, beauty, thought, and quiet, 
Nor hath the world had power to fill 
My heart, with love of riot ! 

H h 5 
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IV. 

13 ut chiefly by that namGle>«<3 hrouk 
Twas my delight to sit and ihink,— 

To ponder o’er some ancient book 
That toid, ill many a womlroii-s link, 
Traditions of the fearful past, 

Which made me tremble to bchohl 
J\ly ghastly features wildly glass'd 
Within that streamlet cold ! 

V. 

And, as the gloaming darkened round. 

I've lingeicd with a longing dread. 

And feared, yet wished for mght or sound, 
'Fo cross me from the buried dead • 

Oh ' mine was many a goblin dream, — 
And swarms of busy thoughts, like bees 
Hovered across that brown hill stream. 
And clustered 'midst the trees ! 

VI. 

Since then I've been thro' many a land, 
And witnessed mighty rivers run, — 

T have panted on an Indian strand 
And quailed beneath an Indian sun ; 
13ut, in my heart, I better love 
The highland glen I have forsook ; 

Oh I Fortune ! Give me yet to rove 
By that dear nameless brook ! 
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LINES WniTTKN ON EEA^VlNCi MUSCAI. 
• Jh R. T. lIoucsoN, Esq. 


I will not pass without one note of praise 
iMuscat's deep cove, and all the rocks tliat raise 
Their towering tops around the tranquil bay. 

Whose shaggy sides, such lengthening sliadows throw 
0*er the smooth surface ot the waves below. 

As serve to check the sultry rule of day, 

flow oft at noon I’ve climbed the dizzy height 
Of yon rude cUtf‘, to watch the lingering light 
Of Eastern bun<scts, tinging with llieir rays 
The glorious vault of heaven, the barren po«ils. 
Surcharged with colorings of tlicir varied streaks. 
They seemed to lift their rugged heads iti praise. 

'I'heir noble outlines in the tivilight hour. 

Seemed by the might of some mystciious poiicr. 

To loom more largely to the gazing eye ; 

Their aspects mellowed with the lambent light 
Of day’s departing orb did then invite 

The soul to muse on scenes beyond the sky. 

The scene bore signs of God’s all-potent sway. 

The rocks that grandly stand in fair array. 

The setting sun’s most tender brilliancy. 

The dim blue distance fading into gray, 

The city’s faint-heard sounds, the silent bay 
The tide that flows on to eternity ! 
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Ami^ this a sceue, how oft l\e loved to murk. 

The cove beneatli where ships with ouilincb daik 
Dotted the bayi and in confusion bient 
The different flags that spoke of various cllnicb 
And various nlLtions ; while night-bird's 'gan their chimes, 
And stars begemmed tlie purple firmament. 

And ere I leave thee, wild and glorious bay, 

The friendly muse a tribute brief would pay. 

To Scyd Bin Calfaun, noble heart and true. 

Few of Lhy people, Arab, have 1 seen, 

'Whose speech was honest or whose acts have been 
Such as would charm an English heart to view. 

But thou ; thy word was honor, thy pure soul 
Was free and stainless, even as the roll 
Of summer waves that wash thy rock-girt coast ; 

Thy heart was large though limitted thy means, — 

'I'liy spirit worthy of thy native scenes 
And such as proudest lands might proudly boast. 

Farewell, Muscat my journey nears its end i 
1 touch on India’s climes, where no dear friend 
Will greet cheer me with a smile of joy. 

No hand fratemA, no sweet sister’s smile, 

Wdl hours of exile cheeringly beguile. 

Or charm from life its poison and alloy. 
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THK HINDI) CONVERT. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOUTARY TRAVELLER. 

Unawares 

The Cud i>f Christians melts the ubdarale heart. 

VwnMxUt. 

It was at Cannanorc in the year 18 — at the close of a fine 
day, that I rambled to the banks of a river. Tlie beams of tho 
setting sun were melting away in the we^ern horizon, tinging 
the clouds with the hue of the rose and pink. Tlie birds had 
retired to tlieir bowers of repose 3 the shama seeking the darkest, 
the most solitary retreat of the woods, poured forth her lifiuid 
notes to relieve the overflowings of her own little heart ; and 
platoons of parrots flew in wavering train towards their retreats. 
I'ho moon was gently climbing up the deep blue vault of hea- 
ven, while one star and then another broke forth in the firma- 
ment. There was a repose in the scene that surrounded me 
which I was unwilling to disturb. 1 rambled on until I came 
to a spot on which nature seemed to have lavished her choicest 
blessings. It was a spot which Petrarch would have chosen for 
his retreat in preference to his Vancluse, and Claude Lorraine 
would have gloried to transfer to his canvass. 

So enraptured was 1 with the scene that I was almost lost in 
a reverie, when I started on beholding a slender female figure 
gently glide from the thicket. She was a Hindu maid, and 
drest, according to the fashion of her country, in a loose piece of 
silk, which waved to and fro and rustled in the long grass as 
she passed. 1 stood fixed to the spot, as if chained by the fascina- 
tion of a spell. I followed her motion and saw her approach 
the brink o( the stream, which though rapid was so calm and 
transparent that the moon and all the host of stars lay pictured in it. 
The breeze, which played softly as the sighs of youthful love, 
scarcely ruffled its glassy bosom, and one with a poetical turn of 
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imagination might have said, it feared to disturb tlie Naiad of 
the btream. She now timidly committed a little floating lamp to 
the mercy of the crystal waves. The tide soon impelled it, and 
it seemed almost sirtking, when she shrieked ; again it gleamed 
and her features brightened with the light of hope and confi- 
dence. Alternately hope and fear animated and depressed her 
as the lamp rose and fell. It now glided down and grew fainter 
and fainter until it dwindled away in the distance. She then 
returned with joyous steps, and disappeared in the thick-foliage. 
I felt a depression on my heart-^l was sorry that 1 had not fol- 
lowed her, to steal another glance at her face, for she appeared 
exquisitely beautiful. I altogether looked u|)on her, — ^not as I 
have looked on a lovely woman,—- but as 1 have looked on a 
lovely picture ! I felt a sensation creeping through my frame 
as strange as it was enrapturing. It was certainly not tlie feel- 
ing of love, for 1 was not to her as a lover, brother, or f;‘iend. 
It was a pure, novel, spiritual feeling, such as few can feel, and 
still fewer describe ! 

« 41K& « « « » * « • 

It was latelj^y lot to pass through the same part of India 
again. It was alter a long absence, and 1 determined to revisit 
the spot which was so mysteriously connected with the being 
who haunted my thoughts by day, and my dreams by night. 

wandered, as I had done before, admiring the works of nature, 
until 1 came to a very large banian tree. The mighty giant of 
the woods covered with its shade an immense extent of land. It 
was with feelings of awe that I beheld this wonder of an Indian 
forest — itself a forest! 

As 1 rambled through the Ubyrinlh of its thick-foliaged co- 
lonnades and verdant arcades, 1 saw the girl again 1 A thrill, 
shock like that which the solitary traveller feels when a flash of 
gfesuos across his path, pervaded me. She was sitting at 
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the (loorofaneatpalm-Toofed hut, lulling a sweet infant to repose. 
A fine, healthy, middle-aged man watered the small garden that 
bloomed before the solitary dwelling ; domestic happiness seemed 
to reign within, as every thing was mild and simple without. 
Indeed, so mild and simple, that it seemed the very paradise of 
poverty, J approached the man and he respectfully saluted me. 

1 addressed him in the Tellinghee language, expressing my 
wonder that he should build his hut beneath a banian tree, and 
live so far removed from the busy world. What was my sur- 
prise when he replied to my interrogatory in English ; telling me 
that since the world could give him nothing nor take away any 
thing, he thought it best to live secluded from its heartless vices, 
Tlio world forgetting, by the world forgot !** 
llis speaking in a language so foreign to the natives, excited 
my curiosity to know the history of his life, and above all, as I 
thought the fair creature who had laid so strong a hold on my 
feelings would come in for a share. 

“ Come inside my humble hut,” said the man, and you shall 
hear an account of my life, which has not always been so happy 
as at this moment.” 

1 moved into the rustic habitation over which peace, content- 
ment, and love had folded their wings. There was that calm 
and quietness within to which wc attach the idea of a happy 
home ; and a cleanliness for which the natives are not very 
remarkable. 1 sat down on a low stool and cast my eyes 
around. In one corner was a grass mat, and a cocoanut- 
shell hooka and a brass lota occupied a conspicuous place 
in another. Sir,” said he, ** taste of my frugal fare ere I com- 
mence with the history of my life.” Here the young woman with 
gentle footsteps came in with a quantity of mangoes, plantains, 
and cocoanuts. 1 showed my reluctance to taste without Eis 
joining me. He then sat down, and folding bis hands begged 
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a blessing. After having tasted what was set before us, and 
drank the delicious juice of the cocoauut, tny host set about 
fulfilling his promise. 

“ 1 am by birth a Nambuddy. At an early age T saw the girl 
who is now the sweet partner of xny life. She was more lovely 
than the budding rose, more bright than the morning star! Her 
father was a proud, avaricious Brahmin of the Nambir sect, who 
thought happiness consisted in the possession of wealth. Nature 
liad made her lovely and she improved her gifts by a sweet 
temper. According to the custom of her country she was 
closely concealed in her room. Never shall I forget the day 
when by a lucky chance 1 had a glimpse of her ; so beautiful, 
so delicate, that she might have formed a model for a 
painter. Her light steps, her slender waist, her raven hair, her 
smiles radiant as the rainbow, and, oh ! as for her divine eyes, her 
soul seemed to live in them. Oh ! what heart could be insensi^ 
ble to such charms ! I had long sighed for an object to whom 1 
ciight speak with confidence, to whom 1 might impart my 
hopes and fears, and she realized my wildest imaginings. 
There was again something of adventure to trace out who 
this being was, for she seemed to me like a rich jewel hid 
iu a casket. 1 contrived and achieved my purpose. If I had 
before admired her personal charms — the shrine without, I was 
now more than captivated by the S|arit within, so pure, so 
sweet, so enthusiastic, that you would have thought her the 
child of fancy* Our love engagements were carried on at first 
by stolen interviews, which became the sweeter for the theft, till 
at length the father discovered them. Having been all his life the 
sordid slave of gold^ his heart was devoid of all the better qualities 
]|bat eicalt human nature, and no other passion had place in his 
love of wealth. He speedily put a stop to our in- 
young love will achieve its triumph in defiance of 
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all opposition. In spite of his argus-eyed vigilance, we met in 
thickets and solitary woods ; and it was beneath the spreading 
branches of a pepul, ^hose leafy dome seemed a temple where 
our vows of love were plighted. 

The old hierarch (for such he was deemed,) to secure her, 
determined to unite her to the son of an opulent native of a 
high cast ; but the girl turned a deaf ear to his proposal. In 
fact she endeavoured with all the eloquence in her power to dis- 
suade her father from adopting so cruel a course ; but seeing at 
length no alternative left, she concluded by assuring him thit 
she would no more see me. 

** At this time some officious, good-natured friends informed 
me, that she had given her consent to be united, and had 
already betrothed herself to my rich rival. The news was 
appalling, and fell upon me like a thunderbolt. I raved and 
wept for a season like a feeble child, and at last determined, 
since 1 could no longer hope for an union with her, to abandon 
a country, which from the remembrance of past scenes was 
now become any thing but agreeable. 

t set out and travelled through the greater part of the Mala- 
bar Coast. I made a tour through Tellicherry, Calicut, Paul- 
guat, (which ties near the wild and unfrequented route of Tri- 
choor) Aleppe, Quilon and other minor provinces in Travancore. 
I then traversed Candapur, Honawar, Oarwar in Canara, had 
even penetrated into the fatnesses of the Coorg mountains, 
ranged the forests of Mysore, visited the scenes rendered sacred 
by the exploits of the illustrious Sivajee,* and numerous otber 
places until I arrived at Bombay. 

* This renbwned chief Is equal, if not superior, to any of tho heroes of 
Oradan or Roman antiquity. Mo consolidated the Biahmita power, whiclt 
defledaiestieBgthofthe Islam Emperors, and at one time ruled even the 
destinies oftheBritiah empire in India,— Vide Captein Grant's History of 
feeMahrattas* 
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“ Here I became acquainted with a Protestant Missionary. 
He taught me to read and write the English language, and 
instructed me in the eternal truths of that religion which ema- 
nates from above;: spreading before me the glorious gospel of the 
blessed Saviour, he pointed out to me the awful mysteries of the 
Christian faith. 1 hem'd him with silent respect ; the truths were 
too strong for me not to be convinced, and 1 became a pro- 
selyte* He was a righteous and philanthropic man, but, alas 1 
his days have been numbered. I was beside his couch when bis 
spirit passed from its tenement of clay to the house not 
made with hands ! His last sigh was scarcely audible, for death 
had no sting for him. Keligion, like a young mother, with 
soothing voice, softly lulled her child to rest. 

Years, many years had rolled away and 1 was completely 
exhausted with travelling 

* The worid’s tire<l dfoken, 

With none to Mom mo, none whom 1 can blefis,* 

as one of your English poets says. I returned once more to Can- 
nanore, to visit the scenes of my early days — the sacred spots 
which were ever present in my solitary wanderings. It was 
spring whe^Z entered my native country. Nature was full of 
life ami gaiety; the trees had put forth their tender leaves; 
tlie l^guid plants reared their drooping heads ; the bursting 
bud and the expanded blossom filled the winds with fragrance ; 
the miuahf inspired by love, ehaimted her epithalamium of joy, 
itsid the voice of the turtle was heard in the land* But man I 
wise, valiant, god«like man, once borne down by adversity, 
or frozen by the winter of age, be alone revives not with the 
sunshine of spring I 

** From my bt^hood I have been an ardent admirer of 
^^^ture. My chief pleasure was derived from the contem- 
of her sublimities. On a beautiful evening I was 
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wandering ia the sequestered part of a deep wood. The moon, 
full and radiant, was careering in the high heaven, shedding 
^ her Bil^very light through the intervals of the trees. All was 
still and calm, above, below and around, save the sudden 
breath of a wind, which whirled some leaf for a moment, and 
then sunk to repose. Doubtless, Sir, you know the rapid 
changes of an Indian atmosphere i The sky tliat smiled so full 
of tenderness, beauty, and love, all of a sudden frowned with 
dark and angry clouds ; and ere 1 could arlvance far enough, 
the echoing thunders bellowed, the forked lightning seemed to 
split the heaven, and the heavy rain poured like another 
deluge ! The birds filled the mr with hideous screams, the 
beasts of the jungle roared like the ocean, and the mighty spirit 
of the tuphaun rode on the wings of the wind, bending and 
levelling in his course the giants of the forest whose growth had 
been for centuries ! 

I had no alternative but to seek shelter in a cavern which was 
dedicated to the goddess Mahadeo. The traditions of the 
country place the antiquity of the cave, so far back as the 30th 
year of the reign of the happy Shalivanam.* At the season of 
the annual festival, the Synasees t dock from all parts of India 
to this mountain temple, for you must know that the duty of 
celebrating the ceremony is confined to them. At other times 
of the year it is deserted, and left to the green>pigeon and the 
owl ; and so it was now. My soul was bowed down by the 
spectacle that met my g^ze withih — it was indeed awfhl and 
grand. The solid rock was scooped out and aupported by 
massive pillars of the mystical number twenty>seven.| A large 

* This wiu,a mreat ancient fcinff. The uaUres of the Malabar Coast date 
their era from him. 

t Hindoo mendicants or ascetics. ASynhsee genendly fives seclnded: 
The mess his bed, the cave his bumble cell, 

Histbod the Mts, his diink the crystal yte^l.-mj»anuU» 
t The cube of the sacred number tliree— i. m .Hreduna, fiheva, Vishnu. 

I i 3 
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torch, fed by consecrated oil, fitfully gleamed before the fright- 
ml image and partially showed the gloomy extent of the venera- 
ble cave. Beneath the sacred roof, a solitary maid kneU.before 
the lifeless diety, It was Luckshme. With cautious steps and 
palpitating heart, 1 paced the magnificent dome. She arose from 
the posture in which she was, and passed across without casting 
a glance towards me. 1 followed her, and the sound of my 
footsteps made her turn round ; slie immediately recognised 
me and uttered a loud shriek! After she had recovered 
from her surprise, she communicated to me that she had come 
there to offer her petition to tlie goddess Mahadeo, for the safety 
of her lover, and that this was not the first time that her orisons 
asoended before that altar. More than once on tlie night of 
the new moon had she launched her floating lamp on the pel- 
lucid bosom of the stream, to know the fate of her early love ! 
But as often bad hope mocked her, like the delusive mirage that 
cheats the parched traveller. If the light glided down and 
disappeared in the distance, she retreated with joy kindling in 
her bosom ; but if the treacherous wave extinguished it, she 
departed pale and melancholy as the moon, to bewail like 
.Tephtha's daughter* 

“ Need I tell you that from henceforward we often met. 
When the sun'Uadcast his parting beams on the tall palm, that 
gracefully waved its fan-like foliage, and the tamarind trees had 
closed their leaves, we met in the grove that skirts the brook, and' 
an universal stillness prevailed, save when interrupted by the 
strains of the shama* or the distant music of the waterfall, 
whose very sound shed a refreshing coolness in the sultry 
summer nights. She would, while reposing on my bo^om, sing the 
songs T loved to hear, until the moon, — the beauty of heaven, the 

* This Is a livelier and sweeter senKStar than, Uie poetic which 

, Is ecarccly kiiown on the Malabar iDout. 
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glory of tlie stars, — appeared in the highest concave of heaven, 
giving us warning that it was the noon of night. Many are 
the nights wo thus passed together ; time then winged away 
sweetly but swiftly, yet I dared not reveal to her iny change for 
the better. One day in an unguarded moment 1 said : ‘ Jmekshrae 
1 am the same ardent lover, but not the same man.' I’Kis 
roused her curiosity, and when I revealed to her the change of 
my ancestors’ religion for that of the living O'od, she recoiled 
from the idea of touching a Christian as from an adder. 

** I will not detail to you the arguments 1 urged to induce 
her to renounce the idolatrous worship of lier country. Suffice 
it forme to tell, that in a short time I wrought a complete change 
on her heart. The happy moment had cornu when she was to 
embrace the religion of the Holy One ! 

** 1 offered her my hand and my heart with it, and she 
accepted it in preference to all the wealth her rich father had 
bequeathed her. She forfeited her caste for me, and was doomed 
by the fanatical Brahmins to be an outcast ; with none to eat 
and none to drink with her ! Wherever we went our friends 
fled from us, lest they should draw on them the odium of the 
ignorant priests. We were hated and shunned even by the 
Pariah* — the lowest of the low. We felt that we could not be 
happy amidst the slavish prejudices of custom and the odious 
vices of society. The tiger, the hysena, the copella, appeared 
preferable associates to man, who smiles and smiles, and secretly 
plots destruction against his fellow-man. We have experienced 
enough of the bitterness of the world, and have therefore, like 
stricken deer, taken shelter far from the haunts of busy life. 
And to bind our warm affections to this spot, we have hallowed it 
with the sacred name of home I 


* The iRMt impure caste. 

li 5 
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** In tlieee (solitudes we have learned that best of all plnlo- 
^ophy — the philosophy of tlie human h^art, and can now with 
composure look down on the contempts and taunts of the world. 
1 have a meek and loving wife, wliom 1 love and by whom T 
am beloved. If 1 am glad, she is the partner of my joys ; if 
sorrow clouds my brow, 1 press her fondly to my bosom, kiss 
tiie cheeks which 1 loved to gaze on when a youth ; and in her 
returning chaste embrace forget all my afflictions ! I think 1 
may now safely say, I am a happy man ! And Heaven in the 
fulness of its mercy has blessed me witli an infant, the sweet 
image of its mother.** 

Here he paused, and I rose to depart, thinking how a despised 
and persecuted Christian can defy all the vanities and follies of 
the world, and find peace and happiness in the barren desert, 
and in the bosom of a loving wife. 

THE MARINER. 

By J. M. Hariiis, 

Seijeant, 3d Troop 2d Brigade Horte Artillery^ 

Oh ! worn a^d weary^— 'battling to the last. 

Wreck’d mariner in deadly peril brave j 
Now bdtne to seaward by the furious wave, 

Now on the stony shore all bleeding cast. 

Bold man, till the returning wave be past 
Cling to the cragH, and tho* the breakers rave 
Cling, and perchance escape thy wat’iy grave. 

Despite the madness of the midnight blast. 

Christian ! like him against the tempest shock. 
Through storms of sip to struggle for thy soul. 

Amid the overwhelming passions strife, ” 

*Tu thine, to strive for the celestial rock 
Which God himself has shewn thee for thy goal, 

. To^cleave to fhith, for thy eierna! life. 
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THE BOOK OF MEMORY. 
By W. H. Stacy, Esq. 


i n vain I turned the classic page, 

The lore of many a vanished ago. 

In vain explored those sacred tomes 
O’er which the ** enthusiast’s*’ fancy roams ; 
No learned lire, no lioly glow 
Arose to light my hopes below. 

But creeping fears of future ill 
Stole thro’ my lonely bosom still — 

Sleep sealed my senses, and there seemed 
To rise one book before mine eye, 

A book o’er which I*ve often dreamed, 

*Twas thy sweet volume — Memory ! 

Yet seldom had my heart till then 
Hung o’er its page with less delight, 

And seldom will its pulse again 
So strangely beat as on tliat night. 

1 raised its first and fairest leaf, — 

It told of childhood’s earliest hours. 

The notes, indeed, were few and brief 
But all were garlanded with flowers — 
Just like those sunny southern birds* 

That live on flowers’ ambrosial dew 
Till (such the raptured traveller’s words) 
Themselves become ambrosial too f 


« Le Vaillant, •pesking'of the Susar birda,*' eayt ihat ther live upon 
Oower dew and that when opened *'4heir ileeh exhalea an ambrosial per. 
Aima.’* See his travels in the Cape of Oood Hope. 
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Next mirth liad shed her influence 

O’er boyhood’s leaves ; yet many a stain 
Was lightly marked, which innocence 
Had quickly blotted out again — 

Sweet cfays, without a care or sigh 
Without a pang, without a sting 
When every hour that glided by 

Brought some new joy upon its wing. 
Tlien manhood’s page came bright with hope 
And early love, dreams fondly traced 
i/ike dowrets on a sunny slope 
By future storms to be effaced : 

And Friendship’s hand had thrown a charm, 
A fairy brightness round each scene 
Made up of hues so pure and warm — 

I sighed to think what I had been 1 
1 turned the next ; ’twas somewhat wet 
With tears, and in the hand of care 
1 found it noted that regret 

Had wept o’er early follies there ; 

Vet still I hoped the rest might be 
Unstained by folly’s withering touch. 

But as 1 turned, 1 blushed to see 
That there, alas ! were hundreds such ! 
And who can hope to find life’s book 
Untainted by regret and care ? 

Go, let him for such sweet leaves look. 

He’ll sigh to think how few they are ! 

He’ll sigh to think how oft the cup 
Of promise to his lip drew nigh, 

' Yet ere the draught could be drank up 
Some folly dashed it rudely by. 
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There was one page o'er which her lamp 
Had shed around its hectic gloom. 

Like night'hres thro’ the charnel-damp 
Or sun-set o'er a new-made tomb ; 

And o’er tliat page affection’s pen 
Had fondly traceil a mothers name, 

T turned the next — tlie next — yet then 
'Twas still the same — 'twas still the same 
Fur ’twas a theme that memory loved 
To linger tenderly upon, 

As morning waves are lightly moved 
Long after the night storm is gone. 

1 looked for notes of nearer years 

Hut all the rest were blank and bare. 

And these so dark, that memory swears 
She will not write a record there. 

BAL. 

By A. At.lanson, Esq. 

* If 1 beheld the sun when as it shined, 

Or moon when walking on her path of brightness. 

And e'er my heart was once enticed to lightness. 

Or e’er my lips to Iciss my hand inclined, 

Then should 1 have denied the God above !” 

Thus said the pious Job in times of yore, 

W hen every mountain top streamed with the gore 
Of sun-devoted victims — every gi*ove, 
llesounded With the worshippers of 1341, 

.Saying, Oh ! B41, hear us ! — when there was none 
To answer with responsive voice, they all 
Then leaped upon the altar of the sun 
And cut tliemselves with knives till the blood run 
In streams about them, — mad that none would hear their call. 

Job XXXI. 2», 1. Kiilgs, XVUl. 26, 38. 
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THE BEE. 

By Sir Charlkm D*Oyly, Bart. 

On the ripe pouting lip of ray Cloe^ when sleep 
Had shrouded the maiden’s bright eyes, 

A volatile bee, a rich banquet to reap, 

Alit and regarded his prize. 

lie took the moist lip for a rose-bud, the leaves 
Surcharged with the dew of the morn. 

And her soft balmy breath (still his fancy deceives) 
For a zephyr that blows o’er the lawn. 

Now fresh from her slumber the maiden awakes 
Unconscious that danger is near, 

She feels the bold insect, and hastily shakes 
From her lip the intruder with fear. 

He flutters a moment, unwilling to part 
From the hopes of so blooming a flower. 

But tho’ forced to resign it, be had not the heart 
To shew her his venomous power* 

** Away, busy creature,” my Cloe now cries, 

“ How dare you disturb my repose ; 

Docs my garden, where flowers in clusters arise. 

To your taste no temptations disclose t 

“ Are my meadows that shine with profusion of hues 
Insuflicient your hunger to stay, 

And can you, distracted, ip preference chuse 
Heie to idle your moments away 1” 
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The bee thus replies, " for my error I grieve. 

But the fault is in nature, not me ; 

If like rose*buds she forms pouting lips to deceive 
Why blame the mistake of a bee ? 

“ Yetstill I could swear that those tempters would yield 
Of honied delights a rich store 
If, Cloe, you’d let me, (my pardon once sealed) 

Again the dear treasures explore.” 


DEATH. 

By T. B. Smith, Esq. 


This life is but a little span, 

A cjuickly fleeting breath j 
And cloud-like is to mortal man 
The solemn dream of death ! 

Alas ! 'tis terrible to die. 

To close the glazed and ghastly eye. 
Decline for aye the drooping head. 
And sleep amid the silent dead f 

And few, oh! few, can calmly meet 
Death’s stern approach at last ; 

For Life, with all its ills, is sweet; 

We fondly mourn the past ! 

•And hope its flatt’ring comfort brings. 
To life the spirit ling’riiig clings ; 

All loath to leave a world like this. 
Although for one of promised bliss ! 
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For ^tis a dismal thinff to die 
Whilst nature shines serene ; 

To see the clear and bright-blue sky 
^nd groves so glad and green ; 

To hear the birds so sweetly sing. 

Or see them sport on wanton wing. 

Vet know, that with the setting sun 
Our course must be for ever run! 

An<l mournful ’tis, alas ! to leave 
The friends who've long been dear ; 

To see them ’round our death -bed grieve, 
And shed the heart-wrung tear ! 

T o think we must for ever part. 

From those who still have shared our heart. 
Whilst they, through many anxious years. 
Must mourn us in this *' vale of tears V* 
And other thoughts still shed a gloom 
Around the bed of death. 

And make us fear the dreadful doom 
That steals away our breath ! 

FoFthen, alas ! regret, remorse. 

Assail us with redoubled force. 

We sadly think of roispenttime. 

And many an unrepented crime ! 

And while to life we eager cling. 

Its last hour fleeting fast. 

Great God ! U is a bitter sting 
To/«ei it is our last! 

'Tis sad to part withTife’s last breath, 

I'o meet the cold embrace of death. 

And let th’ immortal spirit brave. 

An unknown world beyond the grave ! 
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An unknown world beyond the tomb ! 

Oh ! few can quite controul 
The doubts and fears that shed a gloom 
Around the parting soul 1 
For few, in life’s last hour, oh ! few 
Can all the past with care review. 

Nor yet from death’s embraces shrink, 
Uut calmly of the future think ! 

And yet repentance, timely made, 

May soothe the thoughts that sear ; 
And bright religion lend its aid 
To calm each doubt and fear ! 

And death should not the spirit grieve, 
For if with faith we trust, believe. 
Hath not a God of goodness given 
The hope of happiness in Heaven ! 


NIGHT ON THE RIVER. 

13 r BiiBOO Kastprasad Gnaw, 

I. 

Tis night ; her sable shades enshroud 
The world, that ere long bright 
With every hue and beauty glowed. 
Gilt with the solar light. 

II. 

The sounds of busy life no more 
Assail the quiet ear, 

But silence deep is reigning o'er 
This subittnaiy sphere. 

K k 
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IIT. 

The moon, in radiant beauty clad. 
Assumes her throne of light. 

While circling round, like courtiers glad. 
The stars are smiling bright. 

IV. 

The heavens like a mirrored dome. 

The wide earth seem to span — 

Of angels bright the blessed home 
And final hope of man. 

V. 

11 ow beautiful the moon-light gleams 
Upon the river*s breast, — 

As on the sorrowing soul the beams 
Of bright hope often rest. 

VT. 

The waters like a sheet immense 
Of molten silver spread, — 

No breeze disturbs their calm intense. 
But all is hushed as dead. 

VII 

There is a pure, resistless charm 
In /stillness such as this. 

That makes the inward bosom warm 
With holy love and bliss. 

VIII. 

It gives to contemplation sweet 
A zest, that’s almost fear. 

Which tells the humbled heart how fleet 
Arc things that life endear* 
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THE BUlllAL GROUiVD— CALCUTTA. 

. By Captain T. J. Taylok, 

Madras Cavalry, 

I have ever cnjoycil a ramble amid tombs, and in travelling in 
my natal land, I never passed a day, seldom remained even an 
hour, in any strange town or village, but what my first, often my 
only ramble, was to the old church-yard. How many an hour 
have 1 thus spent in communing with the past, and noting the 
touching tributes of affection to beauty, youth or virtue,“from 
the lowly board beneath the dark, yew’s shade, to the marble 
decoration on some cathedral’s wall. The feeling was strong 
within me in early youth : it is not the less strong in confirmed 
manhood ; and accordingly few days had passed after my arri- 
val in (Calcutta, ere 1 found myself at my old vocation, a wan- 
derer amid the tombs. It was the hour of even, calm, clear, 
and beautiful, as even is amid the tropics. The sky was without 
a cloud. The lightest zephyr fanned the neighbouring trees. 
The sun was fast descending below the horizon, but its beams were 
still resting on the loftier pinnacles, like the blessing of hope 
made visible.” I have since seen the cemetery under very 
different aspects — at the sun-burst of morn — again at noonday- 
anon when fog and mist hung heavily around, thus rendering the 
gloomy only Roomier — and once by moon-light, when that sweet 
planet shone brightly o’er the scene, making the very tombs 
look holy. 

The great Protestant burial ground of the capital of Bri- 
tish India, ^is situated at the eictreme east of Chowringhee, the 
miscalled village of palaces, at the junction of Park-street with 
the Circular Road, about two tuiles from the city of Calcutta. 
It consists of two considerable enclosares, each of which is 
E k 3 
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walled iDy but separated from the other by the hig^h road. The 
larger eaclosure is surrounded with a row of lofty cassarinas, 
which, sighing mournfully as they rock to the breeze, fopn no 
indiflerent substitute for the elegant yet funereal cypress, ** that 
only constant mourner o*er the dead.” The whole work is of 
comparatively recent erection. Few tombs are to be found of 
older date than half a century, while the far larger proportion 
are of the last thirty years. Prior to the formation of tins 
cemetery, Europeans were usually interred in the small ground 
adjoining the old Cathedral, in the neighbourhood of Tank- 
Square, but which has recently been ploughed up, its surface 
levelled and most of the monuments removed. 

Viewed from whatever quarter you enter, the great cemetery 
of Calcutta presents a remarkable aspect. Monuments of all 
sizes, of the most eccentric and incongruous forms, are strangely 
huddled together, without order or arrangement. The capaci^ 
OU9 cupola, the Egyptian obelisk, the marble sarcophagUi:, 
the lofty column, the sculptured form, the Ionic temple or a 
Gothic tomb. Every known order, — every imaginary order of 
architecture, of every shape and size, are here found in juxta- 
position. Each cycle appears to have enjoyed its own peculiar 
fashion. The area has been periodically extended, and a new 
range of tombs rises adjoining those of a former age, and yet 
each seems worse than the last. Many are sufficiently gorge- 
ous, oftspring, may be, of bloated pride, and some are of huge 
dimensions. Yet amid these, where are those simple votive 
offerings of affection which we contemplate with such pleasure 
in our church-yards at home, the simple slab, the rude yet 
homely poesie, the short but touching quotation from scripture ? 

I paced up every walk, — 1 traversed in succession every 
portion of both enclosures, and two things struck me as re- 
markable* li^irst, tlie entire absence of names eminent in the 
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elements of war, the arts of peace, or the paths of science, of 
literature or relig^ioii. On the greater portion of tombs of both 
sfcxcs, under a certain age, were one set of phrases, and beyond 
such age were another set ! I read them till 1 was tired, and the' 
monotony almost painful. They recalled no memorable tale 
of cither olden or modern time, no scenes of passion, or poesie, 
or power. All was cold, tame vacuity. Each individual had 
lived a certain number of years, had died, and seemed to have 
left no record of existence, other than perhaps a cliild or a tomb. 
1 doubt if another cetnetery could be found, presenting so large 
a collection of immemorable inscriptions. " Senior or junior 
merchant,” “ Factor,” Member of medical board,” “ Branch 
pilot!” never in another land was such strange cacophony 
emblazoned on a tomb ! Vet of these there is abundance, 
with oiHccrs of the army of evoiy grade, and the several 
classes of law, and medicine, and commerce. But where will 
you find the poet, painter, sculptor or historian — the media* 
nist or statesman 1 For such you may search the cemetery of 
Calcutta in vain. The history of that city is void of chivalry 
or romance. It may have been the scene of wise councils, of 
commercial enterprise, of vast fortunes lost and won^ but it has 
not been the ground of great historic actions ; and its most 
celebrated association in memory is with its Black Hole, a tale 
of very vulgar horror. It boasts of no classical recollections* 
It is celebrated for its ditch. Its sphere would seem to have 
been the concentration of mediocrity^ " the Paradise of middle 
men.” It is moreover, siognlar, that within its precincts not^ 
of our celebrated British Indian characters are entombed. It 
is not so with the other Presidencies* It is not so even with 
some of tHe minor towns of Hindoostan. At, Ghazeepore lies 
the great and good Cornwallis ; at Gwalior the Secretary 
Webb j at • • •Sir Eyre Coote ; . in Gueerat G^ral 

K k 5 
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Goddard; at Meerut Ocliterlony ; at Madras Munro ; at 
Tiichiuopoly Ueber; atTanjore Swartz; at Bombay the gallant 
Hardinge of the Sau Fioreuzo ; at Goa the illustrious Portu- 
guese De Gama and St. Xavier, the latter magnificently 
shrined in silver, bronze and alabaster ; — in Calcutta none. 

There is even a romance about the little fishing village of 
Anjengo, which is wanting here. It is the birth-place of 
Sterne's celebrated Eliza : but who known to fame has been 
bom in Calcutta, — ^who has died there? Who of thy past 
generation, who of thy present citizens will be immortal ? who 
remembered a quarter of a century hence even within the 
precincts of thy ditch ? But 1 am digressing. Heturn we to the 
area of tombs. Many bear inscriptions more or less long and 
prosaic, more or less inflated, too often recalling to memory the 
celebrated sarcasm 

* Wben all is o'er npon tomb is seen, 

Not wbal he was, but what he should have been.» 

Some are, moreover, in verse, but the muse of II. M. P. has 
not inspirited the grave-poets of Calcutta, and it must be con- 
fessed that although their strains may be sufficiently pious, they 
are but moderatel v n oetic ; they may betray some feeling, they 
likewise display^^food deal of doggerel! 1 shall presently 
subjoin a few of nwT best. 

The other circumstance which arrested my attention forcibly, 
was the almost entire absence of tombs of the old. Nearly the 
whole of this vast host of monuments were of the young and 
middle aged, from avreet seventeen to five and thirty, thus pre- 
matutely cut off in the midst of strength, v^our and beauty. I 
^notseeten tombs of men above sixty. I did not recognise one 
above seventy : three there were of women past that respected 
age, and one of eighty yearn complete ; hat the immense majority 
had faUen victims in very murly youths Some of my 
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readers may perhaps remember the Count de Vidua at Calcutta. 
Shortly after his arrival in this country, some person remarked to 
him, hoiv singular it was that in an Indian ball room there was 
such an entire absence of old women. Ma foi exclaimed 
the gallant foreigner, ** le cas n’est pas embarrassant* Que 
Youlez vous qu*on fassel C’est que lea jeunes gens sont bien 
conservdes ici, et les vielles femmes se conservent bien ailleurs.** 
The remark, mutatis mutandu^ might with equal felicity be 
applied to this saddened spot, the cemetery of Calcutta. ** Les 
jeunes gens sont bien conserv^es ici« les vielles femmes se con- 
ficrvent bien ailleurs.” 

On one occasion, after wandering through the grounds some 
time, 1 remarked a hurdled railing of rough sticks ; I approached 
to ascertain its purport, and found it raised to protect from any 
incautious footfall the ashes of some humble dead. It was 
evidently no new grave, but the grass was cut close, the weeds 
rooted out, the earth sloped gently o'er the mound, the rude 
hurdle neatly and carefully entwined ; and there was about that 
simple tomb an air of piety and love, 1 sought is vain amid the 
piles around. 

In England such an incident would not be uncommon : in 
Pere la Chaise perhaps an every day occurrence : but in this 
country it certainly was an unusual one : for in India the corpse 
is no sooner laid in the grave than it appears to be forgotten, 
and neither the tear of feeling nor the hand of afTection bedew 
or decorate the sward, 'neath which the parent, the child, or 
the relative reposes. An Indian cemetery usually seemeth the 
very essence of desolation. All appears as forlorn as the grave 
o'er which you pass— the tombs untended, the enclosures not 
weeded, the* walks even unswept. 

Why is it thus'l Why is it that those we have honoured and 
esteemed and loved in life, so soon as th^ ate delivered to the 
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worms, appear lo be forgotten? Are our thougbls and feelings 
so entirely wrapped up in the living that wc can tliink of none 
other? We worship the rising sun, we revel inits meridian glow, and 
must we, when robed in dying majesty it has descended below the 
horizon, must we then forget it ? Must the past fall from our 
memory, and we dream only of the present and the future ? I fear 
me it is so. In India there may be hope— there may be expec^ 
tancy — there may be fervour — there is no gratitude ! 1'hc 
moralist may mourn o*cr this unhappy truth, but the statesman 
heeds it little, for the great Mazarine long since affirmed that 
hope and expectancy were much greater ties on the human mind 
than gratitude. The world has progressed some centuries 
since that aphorism was uttered, and succeeding ages have but 
proved its truth. At least, I know that it is so in Ind. 

The oldest tomb I could find was that of Mrs. Francis 
Berander, wife of the fii^t missionary of Bengal, It bears date 
1773. 


The number of tombs characterized by good taste is extremely 
limited. Beyond the mere tablet of inscription there is but 
little marble, and of sculpture there are but two specimens 
de.serving of notice. The one, a monument of the Honorable 
Mrs. Bruce, 1798, contains a handsome slab, representing in the 
centre a funeral urn, around which two females are seated weeping, 
while an angel rises from it and wafts its flight towards heaven. 
The other is that of a medical officer. It represents him seated 
under a cocoa palm in the act of raising and supporting on his 
the head of a wounded traveller. Above is inscribed 
** Blet}se«l is tbe man wlio provideth for the sick and needy." 

1'be monuments of Colonels Wood and Blacker, the one a 
Madras Cavalry Officer, “ distinguished alike for 'profeasional 
ability* 'for public zeal, for private worth, and manliness pf 
character' ’—the ^her a distinguished Bengal Engineer, are 
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handsome. They are both alike, being simple columns, 
24 h^et high, of finely-wrought Chunar free stone, and have 
been . erected to their memory by their respective brother 
odicers. Near these, the shaft, so rudely snapped in twain, tells 
of the bliglited career of a biilliant being,* cut off in the heyday 
of life and joy, by a fall from his horse. Anon, an affecting monu- 
ment — *lis thine, young gallant Graham, killed on thy sixteenth 
birthday, A. D. 1800, when engaging a Trench privateer in the 
Ganges. Here, the lofty pillar tells of thy virtues Parry- 
more, “ a friend to all, save to thyself the only exception.*' 
And there, stands a beautiful and simple column erected in 
memory of a child. It has been partly injured by time, and 
still more by accident ; but from its summit depends a singu- 
lar creeper, whose fibres and tendrils entwine it like the 
ivy, making holy the ruin and binding up the fragment 
its own root hath made. There is yet another— the model 
of a Grecian temple. It is open on all sides, its roof and pedi- 
ment solely supported by Ionic pillars, and sufficiently extensive 
to contain seven vaults. In the centre rises a small altar with 
niches for marble tablets. As yet only two infants re^ioso 
beneath its shade. The whole work is exquisitely finished. 

I must here insert such inscriptions as appear to me either 
elegant, appropriate or quaint. 

The Latin inscriptions are few. The two follmving alone 
merit notice. The first is simple and gentlemanly, inscribed 
on a plain marble tablet : — 

Ilcnrici - 

Jurisperiti hoc moniinientum hie posuit 
Frater ejus Allen. 

• 

The next is a sepulchral panegyric which reminds one forci- 
bly of “ Berkeley’s every virtue under heaven.*' It is inscribed 


* Captain Prinwp, Bengal Engineers. 
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after the most approved fashion on a marble slab, on an elegant 
saicopluigus. The name is immaterial, the date still more so. 

Hie sepultua jacet 
. ♦ ♦ * 

Ad Ifinitatein quam erj?a UTorem 
Ad ainorein quem erga liberos 
Ad lilieralilatem quem erga socios 
Ad iirlmiiitatcm quam erga omues 
llle liabiiU uUiil putest aecedere 
Hnc mannor uxor mullum inoereus 
Posiiit ■ ■ ■ ■ &c. 

The following is short and quaint : — 

Thijj roenienlo to John Brovin, 

Is erected by a few 
uf bis friends. 


The next reads somewhat satirical. 

Sacred 

To the memory of cetat 49 ; 

Who died — — after a residence 
In India of 32 years, 

During which he honestly followed 
His duties as an Attorney. 


Did any one ever doubt that an Attorney was otherwise 
than honest — that such a characteristic as honesty should be 
' emblazoned on bis tomb ? 


Of the following poetic effusions, which I have selected as the 
best specimens of Calcutta cemeteric poetry, it is requisite 
to say but little ; the reader will observe that they cannot 
claim any very high order of merit. 


TO PATRICK MOai, ESQ., SECRETARY TO LORD, MINTO. 

Soft on thy tomb shall fond rrmetnbtauce shed 
The warm but unavailiiig tear, 

And purple flowers that grace the virtaons dead. 

Shall strew thy lored and honoured bier. 
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TO AN INFANT, yfiTAT 3 YEARS, 
ilowor fiirewfll— too fair for eiirth. 

Brief space to us tliy cliarins were given ; 
lie who bestowed thee knew fhy worth. 

And took thee lo Iiimsclf in IJeaven. 

ON MISS , 1803, >ETAT 17. 

You w'hom from sympnlliy or sorrow led 
Shall roam these mansions of the sainted dead, 

I'aiise lo liiment Marin's early bier 

With patient grief that loves the lingering tear; 

For grieve you must to virtue if a friend. 

And wrsep if pity hath a tear to lend. 

Then ponder (hus : “ Ere nature sunk to rest, 

When her deporting breath her joy ex.prefct, 

When her last look, ere thought and feeling fled, 

A mingled gleam of hope and triumph shed; 

What to her soul its glad assurance gave ? 

Its hopt* in dentil— its triumph o’er the grave f 
The sweet remembrance of each spotless day 
Hushed all her doubts and shew'ed to Heaven the way.* 
This truth confessed, pray humbly ut his shrine 
And her eternal raptures may be thine. 

ON MISS yETAT 10. 

On distant shores from kindred rest removed. 

Here rest the ashes of a maid beloved— 

Who grace to virtue— taste to knowledge joined, 

And sense and temper happily combined. 

With warm affections and devoutly imre, 

Her faith w'hs steadfast and her hope secure. 

Secure her bliss where her best tlioughls were given ; 
She fled from earth and gained her Saviour's IJ eaven# 

ON .®TAT 64. 

Dissolved in earth, in sad remerahrance end 
The social ties of husband, father, friend ; 

Yet these survived shall truth preserve to fame 
The chaste memorial of an honest name, 

And to ages boar his worth approved, 

Who died lamented as He lived beloved. 

ON 

Yes. I must weep ! though Reason oft in vain. 

Bids my fond heart its heaving sighs restrain. 

And oft suggests to my afilicted mind, 

That earthly virtues heavenly joys riiaU And. 
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Go then, dear sbadn, thy just regard receive. 

Faith bids me trust, though nature bids me griere; 

] bow submissive to the will divine — 

Mine is the sorrow— be the glory thine ! 

The last visit I paid to the cemetery was at the close of the 
rains, which had been especially heavy. Their ravages were 
everywhere visible j whole temples had decayed, arches been 
undermined, domes fallen in, columns overthrown ; and the 
young bamboo or wild iieenit with feathery branch or graceful 
foliage, and the banyan with its giant root, were alike sprouting 
luxuriantly from the prostrate ruin. Alas ! alas ! in this destroy- 
ing clime how short a period elapses, ere the memorial raised 
by the child to the parent, by the wdfe to her lord, or tlie lover 
to tlic lady of his love, must perish before the force of ele- 
ments. Oh dust^ decay, sad teacher of the value of all human 
vanities ! 

In one corner the enclosure had been recently extended, 
the ground levelled, the rank grass cut down. A new range of 
vaults had been dug and faced with masonry, ready for the 
reception of death’s next victims, and on an adjoining pillar 
stood a gau^ adjutant, a hideous carrion bird, that oped its huge 
bill, flapp^ its wings, and looked as if it were the De- 
mon of Evil brooding o’er this charnel spot. The recent rains 
had more than half filled the open vaults with water, and as 1 
looked in and saw them green and livid, 1 shuddered and turned 
aside, for the ** wet grave’' of New Orleans, with all its horrors 
flashed vividly on my imagination. I retraced my steps — I have 
never entered that grave-yard since. 

Calcutta, May 5, 1836. 
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A SONG. 

Bit Sir Charlies D’Cyly, Bart. 


I. 

With Je^sy when last, by the moon’s silver light, 

I tasted the joy ot‘ a calm summer’s night ; 

Kniaptured 1 uiged her to dwell on the bcene, 

'lo maik the mild planet in beauty serene. 

“ Sweet Jessy,” I cried, “ ever cheerful and gay. 

Oh ! thus may our lives pass unclouded away. 

II . 

* Yes 1 bright as that orb which illumines tlie plain, 
liOve's planet shall over our destinies leign ^ 

And btill, as together IifcV troubles wc share. 

Its light shall dispell every sorrow and care. 

Sweet Jes-iy, my love ! ever cheerful and gay. 

Oh ! thus may our lives pass unclouded away.” 

III, 

T paused to observe the sweet maid 1 addressed, 

Joy beamed in her eyes and heaved wilil in her breast ; 
The glance her affection and innocence proved. 

How truly she trusted, how fondly she loved. 

“ Sweet Jessy,” 1 cried, “ ever cheerful and gay. 

Oh ! thus may our lives pass unclouded away.” 

IV. 

While we gazed on the prospect the moon sunk to rest. 
Soft veiling her beautiful beams in the west ; 

* Oh ! thus, lovely girl, may we peacefully close 
A life of affection in heaven’s calm repose. 

Sweet Jessy, my love, ever cheerful and gay. 

Oh ' thus may our lives pass unclouded away.” 

I. 1 • ‘ 
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IINES— HOMT . 

By V jRiri-AH, Fi»<i 

1 ve heaid of heart<i that, cold as Zembla s snow 
swell witii pity, nor with tnendship glow , 
Wheie, bound in ue, benumbed each feeling lu 
And hoiioi s voice, if heird, unechoed dies 
So ( loscly wrapt in ap*\thy’s dull chain, 

1 nal cviii beauty si^h>^ oi smiles in vain 

SiK h thiie m ly be yet do 1 know full w^ll 
A woid ol powu, i wondci woiking ^^pell 
ill It, though then souls be ice, their breasts be sted 
( III pieui Its way through all iiid mike them ted 
( in bee tat h vntue iroiii lU iron eh iin. 

And make tin it heaits be human once again 
lIoML is that magic wuid ' and endless shaim. 

On iuiii whose bosom bound'^ not at the nami 

f iiid of my birlli ♦ illhou^h my leet no mor«- 
JNlay pace thy fields, or wandei on thy shou 
1 hough m ir again my brow niiy fed ihy ^alc , 
iMy bps no moic thy flagrant biceze inhalt 
I huu„h biightet sun and >iar^, and dearer skus 
I han tiiou art blessed with meet my t< arful eyes 
i hough dll the offeiings [can bring are tears, 

Amd tiding hope*-, and ill foiebuding feais, 

I ho SOI row s howcis mix with the wieaths 1 twine,*— 
Ih thou tlie idol still, on memory sluine * 

J he hhlth of uiv heart, wheiecr 1 roam, 
fleav n bhss thee till my list for ever home' 
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THE DREAM— A BURLESQUE. 

Bv C. R. P, Bbctheh, Esq. 

‘ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.'" 

IlffroH 


Having discuss’d a rich nor scanty fare. 

And put a night-cap warm upon my pate ; 

1 sought sweet Morpheus in my snug arm-chaii, 
Eirst stirring up the embers of the grate. 


Beneath a waving cassia’s shade rec lin’d » 

While gentle music stole upon my eat. 

And fragrant flowrets balm’d the murmuring wind, 
That fann’d the pearly dew-drops blooming near, 

1 saw a form from out the thicket’s verge. 

With stealthy steps approach my verdant bed. 

And as it near’d, with silent caution urge, 

A gentle fawn in silken bondage led. 

I knew not which could claim the chiefest grace, 

For each in form and symmetry might vie ; 

But hers alone ! that bright and lovely face, 

Dark blue and spirit-stirring eye. 

I gazed again, entranc’d too much to move. 

And watch’d the airy gambols of her fawn. 

Its deep black eye, on her whose winning love 
Caress’d and fed it from its earliest dawn. 

L I 3 
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But no ! that eye, tho’ fond and speaking true, 
'i’he graceful form — its blithe and merry gait — 
IVlatch’d not with hers, whose soft and lovely blue. 
Beam’d in its love, and spark ’led in its hate. 


itnother form, close 'velop’d in a cloak. 

From ’neath a large and spreading burgud’s shade 
Bmerg’d, and as its coarse and hallow accents broke 
Upon her ear, he laid his rough hold on the maid* 

Then such a shriek, as pity’s chords awake. 

Burst from her frail and aspen-trembing frame. 
While striving from his iron grasp to break. 

She wildly, faintly, called upon my name. 

With tiger crouch, 1 sprang upon the wretch. 

And plung’d my dagger deep into his breast ; 
Stretch’d forth my arm, her sinking form to catch. 
Then woke. The reader now may guess the rest. 


I’ll tell ; but then 1 warn ye do not smile ! 

’Twill only serve to rouse my dormant ire ; 
Press’d to my heart, I held “ my poor dog Lisle” 
And found the poker buried in the fire.” 


1836. 
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A KKAOMENT. 

By Sill CuAKi.ks D’Oyly, Bart. 

1 saw lier droopin" like a stricken flower. 

Her eyes suffused with tears, which trently stole 
Between her taper fingers, as they press’d 
Her high and pensive brow ; and now a sigh, 

Heep-rooted, from her heaving bosom poured 

its murmuring plaint, scarce heard. Oh! what has moved 

So piteously the gentle maiden's grief '* 

Alas 1 those tears, those sighs and pensive looks 

Are caused by hopeless love! a love that stole 

Within her bosom imperceptibly, 

And, e’er she could th' insidious passion check 

Britliralled her guileless heart and hopeless too. 

Since from the favored object of her choice 
No murmur of a mutual love e*er breathed. 

Yet he had sought her out at festive ball, 

Danced with her, sat beside her, gazed intent. 

And, when at home, would the long morningB pass 
In interesting converse. W'hat but love 
Could warrant such a preference 1 What but love 
Could lead him to her door 1 He was not blind 
To the sweet welcome he received, nor deaf 
To the soft tones of her melodious voice ; 

He knew (for love a thousand secrets tells 
By looks when silence reigns) how well she loved 
And yet he never seemed to think of love ! 

She pleased his fancy ; *twas agreeable 
To pass his time with one whom all admired ; 

'Twas pleasing too, to see himself preferred 
L i 5 
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Before llie host of youths that pressed around. 

To watch her sparkling eye when first it bent 
On him its anxious look,— and joyous trace. 

High mantling on her soft and pallid cheek. 

The blush of true affection, tho’ its hue 
But for a moment lingered. ♦ • * • • 

^Twas but a dream — a passing dream. I wronged 
The youth 1 loved, to think he had deceived 
The fairest of God's works — af lovely woman ; 

But doubts are over — truth lifts up the veil 
Of painful mystery. How looks she now? 

When at her feet, in extacy she sees 

» Her lover fondly sueing for that hand 

She would have given with that richer gift 
Her virgin love, had he the blessing claimed? 

In one short fleeting moment all her grief. 

Her hopes and fears, her agonizing doubts 
Are all in blissful certainty dissolved. 

And there is nought to wish for. He has sped 
Tike a true knight and won the glorious meed ^ 
And now they are betrothed <a gentler pair 
For manly worth and playful tendern«$6S 
The world ne’er saw, 

Calcutta, June 12, 1835. 
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A FORLORN PRINCESS’S DITTY— A BURLESQUE 
By G. R. P. Blcher, Esq. 


Oft at the twilight s silent hour 
I’ve watch’d the sun reclining, 

And sat in yonder rosy bow’r 
My wayward fate repining, 

I’hat while my maidens all around 
Have lovers got in plenty, 

My beauty’s charms no mate have found 
And I’m alone — at twenty. 

But surely it was never meant 
Such charms should e’er be hidden, 

And thus my days in sadness spent : 

I won’t do as I’m bidden. 

At ’eve, when all the gallant train 
Of youths pass gaily by, 

I’ll choose some kind and handsome swain 
And strive to catch his eye. 

I’ll watch tile casement all day long 
And play my light sitar. 

And wile him with some merry song 
To ask me from papa. 

And if ^papa denies our love 
I’ll run from home quite slyly. 

He shall a second Mi0nom prove 
And I another 


1836. 
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■JilK POKTItV or-’ HUMAN LIFi:. 

Bv THE i-ATE If. L. V. DeKozio, E&g 

Is Jmrnan life not full of poetry 
The common sounds we hear, the sights we see, 

Are they not born of human hopes and fears. 

Are not their offspring thoughts, and smiles and tears ^ 
I’hese are the mystic elements of life. 

And these with holiest poetry are rife. 

Enamoured, we the moon’s mild glories drink, 

A nd hold communion with the stars that wink 
Enwearied with the vigil they have kept ; 

Nay ; we have heard, the minstrers soul hath wept 
Even o’er the fragile flowers that breathe and blush 
On every bough f the very grass we crush 
At every step, with rash unpitying feet, 

Hath waked the heart to music strange and sweet. 

But MAN has thoughts to which he giveth form 
In words, that sometimes thunder like the storm. 

And sometimes like the brook’s melodious flow 
Melt into song ; and he hath hopes that glow. 

Visions of glory that ethereal be, 

Dreams whose least part is immortality. 

And whose embodying is divinest bliss ; — 

Is there not poetry most pure in this ? 

Aye 9 human life is truely full of all 
That beauty and that magic which can call 
Imaginings more proud and glorious forth, 

. Thatn all the stars of heaven and flowers of earth. 
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** Ehew ! AigHC«8, PuMtumCj Posliime, 

Labuutur Aujui.'* 

Horace. 

When, at the fiat of relentless Death, 

Some faithful, well-tried friend resigns his breath, 
IJow felt his loss our bleeding hearts declare. 

And love inscribes his best memorial there. 

With chasten'd fondness Memory's glance surveys 
The kindly intercourse of earlier days. 

While asks tormenting thought, our tears between, 
' What future friend can be what he hath been!" 
But years to Time’s great vault full quickly glide. 
Their claim as friends unheeded, ^or denied 
With cold, unfeeling hearts we see them die. 

Nor grace their epitaph with tear or sigh : 

A new-year’s welcome peals the merry bell, 

£’en still while vibrates its precursor’s knell. 

And yet, methinks, if e’er Beflection's mood 
Should sway our hearts, and sadden for our good ; 
If e’er the buoyant heart, — tho’ rarely prone * 
U'o merge it’s gladness in a sober tone, — 

Should woo the temper that from musing springs. 
And breathe .^olian murmurs from its strings ; 

It is when time appears to us, as now, 

With^one more furrow stamp’d upon his brow. 
One mute memento, added to the past, 
in proof that time himself must die at last. 
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And, oil ! sweet Poesy ! if aught of mine 

E’er breathed of fragrance borrow’d from thy shrine. 

If e’er the wish to realize thy power 

Hath won from idler things one fleeting hour, 

Now may thy spirit aid me, while I strive 
I’o pay its dues to dying Thirty»five ! 

There, where his fading blaze illumes the west, 
The world's great lamp is sinking to his rest, 

But seems to linger, ere his parting ray 
Shall seal once more a dying year’s last day. 

’'I’ls past : — one distant streak of sliadowy reil 
J ust faintly blushes where his glory fled. 

And when again his rising beams appear, 

Those beams will dawn upon another year. 

Meet time for musing this ! — the waning light 
So faintly struggles with th’ approach of night. 
Creation’s outline, to the straining eye. 

So dimly mingles with the air and sky, — • 

That sympathetic mind, to nature true. 

Arrays each object in her shadowy hue 

And flies from grosser thought, and present themes. 

To IVlemory’s map, and Fancy’s airy dreams 1 

t. 

And do the scenes that Memory’s grasp employ 
lU'flect no hue, no character but joy 1 
Doth all her pen has registered as yet 
Suggest no thought that savours of regret 1 
Bright hours, I ween, have shone, upon the past. 
And Mercy’s hand has screened us from the bla'st, 
And few, how few ! the sorrows we have known. 
Save those which wilful folly made our own I 
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But still, the silent retrospect of years 
Reveals full many a fount of former tears, 

Kor wlio of men, if truth's plain rule he keep, 

Can say he knows not wliat it is to weep ? 
Bereavement’s pang, the triumph of the grave, 

I'lie loss of those we would have died to save ; 

'riie thought that tears, howe'er sincerely shed. 

Are useless tribute to the cherish’d dead. 

Whose worth, ere Ileav’n such task too late hid made, 
Our best legards imperfectly repaid j — 

'J'his anguish many a heart hath bled to know, 

And Thirty-five hath legacies of woe. 

His ciueL work is done : — his coming heir 
Our links of love may sever, or may spare. 

O’er coining hours a sunny hue may cast, 

Or try to rival the afflicting past ; 

But more bclov’d ones can he spare, or take, 

4’hdu lliey who now our fondest mcm’ries wake ? 

All, no ! My Mother! years have glided hy 
Since thy pure spirit sought irs native sKy ; 

But ill tliis heart thmc image they have left 
As on that day which saw me first bercit. 
ill fancy’s mirror oft thy form 1 see, ^ 

And grateful mein’rics dedicate to thee , 

And now, when truth's clear whisp'rings this suggest, 
'J'hou, too, art one year nearer to thy rest,” 

’ I'ls sweet to think such lesson will incline, 

If rightly used, my spirit unto thine. 

Nor these our only sources of regret, 

For Conscience wills not that her slaves forget? 
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And oh ! what varied chronicles of ill 
I'he ample book of her remembrance All ! 

Perverted talents, blessings misapplied, 

}\'lan*s praise of virtue by his life belied, 

'i'he stains of sin with transient sorrow wept. 

And vows, how lovely ! had they been but kept. 

Ifow few th’ irrevocable year have spent 
Vi'ith much to boast of profit or content. 

More fit to leave their tenement of clay 
Than when with promise dawn’d its opening day ! 
Then thankful thousands blessed the gracious power 
Wliose patient love had spared them to that hour. 
And vow'd with more than hollow words to show 
How deep the gratitude they joy’d to owe. 

Another year hath flown : — to Heaven once more 
Is due that praise we profiTer’d it before ; 

Those vows,— where are they ? Thirty-five, declare 
In vain 1 ask, for ** Echo answers, where I” 

But, in the retrospect by Mem’ry made 
Find we no light to mitigate the shade I 
Tho* to the year whose record we inscribe 
Their misery’s birth-day trace a countless tribe. 
What myriad hearts his vanbh’d moments bless 
For bliss till then they panted to possess! 

And shall the moral MuSe, in plaintive verse. 

The varied sorrows of the past rehearse, 

Yet borrow naught of thankful rapture’s gleam. 

To light her page, when Mercy is the theme ? *' • 

^ ^Ot BO j— for hope fulfill’d, for fear dispell’d, 
yor countless good bestow’d, and ill withheld 
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For aid, in hour of trial, from above. 

For blessings lavish'd upon those we love ; 

For life tfirougli many a lurking danger led, 

Fo*r tranquil spirits, and for daily bread 
To Him, the source of every good, we raise, 

So memory prompts,— the grateful note of praise. 

Thus far the Past, with pain, or pleasure fraught. 

Hath hlFd awhile the busy realm of thought, 

7)111 now the Future holds the mind in thrall, 

Wak*d into life at vivid Fancy's call. 

Her beams the sunny hues of hope assume, 

To pierce that Future's intervening gloom; 

For, oh ! she gladly strains her eager sight, 

To trace a long perspective of delight ! 

\V hy should her gaze on darker prospects dwell I 

Enough of shade on Memory's picture fell 

Why should ideal woes her care engage 1 

f^nough of tears have blotted Memory's page. 

Whom hath affliction tamed, to that degree^ 

He will not ask if balm in Gilead be? 

What heart so tun'd to grief, so callous grown, 

It asks not, hopes not, for a happier tone? 

Put they, — if earth hath such, —whose life has been. 

Through the long past, one calm, unclouded scene? 

Should hail with chasten'd joy the coming year, 

And temper confidence with wholesome fear. 

ot ours the sceptic apathy of those 

Who crown'd with good, are careless whence it flows. 

And boast to bear, with pride unused to bend, 

•• 

Such ills as destiny , — their God, may seud. 

Far other, worthier thoughts our bosoms sway, 

We know whose hand bestows, and takes aiyay ; 
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JFaiii would we keep whate’er his love supplied, 

But fear foresees such wish in love denied : 

He gave, — we thank him : if he take, we still 
Would bend our hearts submissive to his will. 
Here, tHo' excursive thought her dream prolong, 
Hies the true end, the moral of our song. 

In vain that dream forestalls the coming hours. 

As we would paint them, were their colouiiug ouvs 
Bright tho’ we fondly feign their every hue, 

^Tis but a fleeting mockery charms the view 
£"en thus her mantle o*er the future flung 
Delirious Hope, when Thirty-five was young ; 

But ah ! his chequered chronicles attest 
How oft he changed it for a plainer vest. 

Sweet Hope ! tho’ time, with blessings in his train. 
Hath prov’d thy promise not entirely vain. 

And in the year whose advent we await 
May haply spare thee a severer fate, — 

Can what he gave, or yet may give, fulfil 
The perfect measure of thy ardent will ? 

If not, — and wisdom act her part aright. 

Now will she train thee for a lowlier Bight, 

And teach thy chasten’d energies to live 
In patient trust of what His love may give, 

Wtio paints with beauty every flower that grows. 
And on the bilrds their daily food bestows ; 

Who, if our confidence his love repay, 

'Will care for us« since wortliier we than they. 

Yet nought avails it that in pensive rhyme 
The Muse indites the elegy of time % — 

That now, in sorrow for the bygone year, 

We hang our vdtive chaplet on his bier. 
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U'whai parting iiour hath taught the nnrul 
Die with his deaths and leave no trace behind. 

What tlio’ we sing thy icquiem. Thirty-five • 

13ut cohl regard we paid thee when alive ; 

Allowed thy nionicnls unimproved to fly, 

J\or mourned our folly till the last was nigh. 

If for such purposi', Heaven our lives should spate. 

Oil ! ntay we better treat thy coming heir ; 

His worth, at every step, more (dearly sec. 

And pay to him the debt unpaid to thee ! 

LjUCos. 

Madras, 


THIS END. 
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